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PREFACE 


This volume is not a hasty compilation of 
matter to suit its title, but the result of years of 
experience in the preparation of textbooks for 
home study. The language is clear and concise 
and the subjects are treated in a manner suitable 
for the busy office worker. 

The sections on Bank Bookkeeping, Corpora- 
tion Bookkeeping, Cost Accounting, Banks and 
Banking, Business Law, Modern Office Methods, 
and Money and the Money Market, will, we 
believe, prove of inestimable value to those 
engaged in these lines of work. 

We have endeavored to make it a reference 
book that will be worthy of a place on the desk 
of every bookkeeper, banker, business man, and 
office worker who is likely to want information 
on commercial and financial matters and wants 
it presented in such a manner that it can readily 
be put to profitable use. 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

SCRANTON, Pa. 

July 1, 1910 
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A 
Abbreviations relating to 
business, 72. 
“A” bond, Definition of, 80. 
Above par, Definition of, 80. 
Absolute indorsement, Defi- 
nition of, 80. 
Absorbed, Definition of, 80. 
Acceptance of bills of ex- 
change, 99. 
of contract, Offer and, 
113. 
Presentment for, 99. 
supraprotest, 99 
Acceptances of bills of ex- 
change, Kinds of, 99. 
Accommodation parties to 
bills and notes, 97. 
Accounts, Equation of, 59. 
Non-speculative, 178. 
Speculative, 178. 
Accrued dividend, Definition 
of, 80. 
Active partner, 37, 130. 
Actual assets, Definition of, 


Acute angle, 15. g 
ae of card indexes, 


Adding machines, 249. 
Adjustment bond, Definition 


of, 80. 
Ad valorem duty, 43. 
Advertisements, Checking 
of, 209. 
Agency, Definition of, 124. 
Termination of, 127. 
awe, Definition of general, 
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Definition of special, 124. 

Definition of transfer, 93. 

Who may be principal 
and, 124. 


Agent’s acts, Ratification 

of, 126. 

liability to third parties, 
127, 

Appointment and authori- 
ty of, 124. 

Agents, Duties and rights 
of, 126. 


How authority of, should 
be executed, 125. 

Principal’s liability to 
Po parties for acts of, 


Scope of authority of, 
125 


Agreement, Discharge of 
contracts by, 121. 
Agreements against sound 

morals in contracts, 118. 
contrary to law in con- 
tracts, 118. 
Aliens, Contracts of, 109. 
Altitude of a pyramid or a 
cone, 19. 
of a triangle, 15. 
Ambiguous instruments, 95. 
Angle, Vertex of, 14. 
Angles, 14. 
or arcs, Measures of, 6. 
Appointment and authority 
of agents, 124. 
Apothecaries’ fluid measure, 
Table of 4. 
weight, 3. 
Arbitrage, 80. 
Area of a circle, Rule to 
find the, 18. 
of an ellipse, Rule to find 
the, 18 
of a pyramid or a cone, 
Entire, 19. 
of a surface, Rule to find 
the, 17. 
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Area of a triangle, Rule to 
find the, 16. 
of the surface of a sphere, 
Rule to find the, 20. 
Arithmetic, 1. 
Articles of partnership, 130. 
Assets, Definition of, 81. 
Definition of current, 84. 
Definition of dead, 84. 
Definition of liquid, 88. 
Definition of nominal, 89. 
Definition of slow, 92. 
of a partnership, Distribu- 
tion of, 135. 
Assignment of contracts, 
120. 
Authority of agent, How 
irs should be executed, 
125 


Avoirdupois pounds in a 
bushel, 5 
weight, 3. 
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Bad accounts, 260. 

Balance memorandum, 302. 
sheet, 261. 
ticket, 300. 

Trial, 175. 
Balances, Ledger, 238. 
Bank bookkeeping, 263. 
Definition of, 153. 
deposits, 157. 
discount, 52. 
draft, 185. 
Banks and banking, 153. 
Classes of, 154. 
Incorporation of, 155. 
Liability of stockholders 
of, 158. 

National, 154. 

Officers and employes of, 
158. 

Powers and functions of, 
156 


Private, 155. 
Savings, 155. 
State, 155. 
Base, rate, and percentage, 


Bear, Definition of, 81. 


| Bearing the market, Defi- 


nition of, 81. 
Below par, Definition of, 80. 
Bid and asked quotations, 
Definition of, 81. 
Bill, Due, 184. 
Liability of the acceptor 
of a, 100. 
Liability of the drawer of 
a, 101. 
of exchange, Definition of, 


94. 
of lading, Definition of, 94. 
Bills, 189. 
and notes, Consideration 
for, 96. 
and notes, Forgery and 
loss of, 107. 
and notes for ge 
Presentment of, 101. 
and notes, Liabilities of 
parties to, 100. 
and notes, Place of pre- 
sentment of, 102. 
and notes, When present- 
ment of, is dispensed 
with or excused, 102. 
of exchange, Acceptance 
of, 99. 
of exchange for accept- 
ae Presentment of, 
of exchange, Method of 
acceptance of, 99. 
Bin, Rule to find the capac- 
ity of, 28. 
Bins, cistérns, etc, 28. 
Blanket mortgage, Defini- 
tion of, 81. 
Blank indorsement, 98. 
Board feet in a piece of lum- 
ber, Rule to find num- 
ber of, 25. 
measure, 25. 
Bond, Definition of, 81. 
Definition of ‘‘A,”’ 80. 
ce ener of adjustment, 


Definition of called, 82. 
Definition of classified, 82. 
— of consolidated, 
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Bond, Definition of consoli- 
dated mortgage, 145. 
— of continued, 


at ee of convertible, 


Definition of corporation 
income, 145. 

Definition of coupon, 84. 

Definition of deferred, 84. 

Definition of divisional, 
4 


Definition of drawn, 84. 
oo of equipment, 


Definition of extended, 85. 
Definition of extension, 


85. 
Definition of first-mort- 
gage, 85. 
Definition of floating, 86. 
Definition of general-mort- 
gage, 86. 
Definition of gold, 87. 
Definition of guaranteed, 


Definition of 
ment, 87. 

Definition of indorsed, 87. 

Definition of irredeemable, 


improve- 


87. 
Definition of joint, 87. 
ot Saas of land-grant, 


Definition of municipal, 


Definition of non-assented, 
Definition of obligatory, 
8 


Definition of optional, 89. 

Definition of participa- 
ting, 90. 

Definition of passive, 90. 

Definition of plain, 90. 

Definition of railway, 145. 

Definition of redeemable, 
91. 


we eu of registered, 


Definition of registered 
coupon, 91 
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Bond, Definition of released 

indorsed, 91 

Definition of 
mortgage, 92. 

Definition of serial, 92. 

Definition of sinking- 
fund, 92. 

Definition of special-as- 
sessment, 92. 

ss Peas of ‘ “underlying,” 


146. 
Bonded, Definition of, 81. 
Bonus, Definition of, 81. 
stock, Nature of, 144. 
igs cage Definition of, 


second- 


Bookkeeping, 175. 
Bank, 263. 
Corporation, 151. 
Books closed for dividend, 
Definition of, 81. 
Closing of a set of, 177. 
of account, Selection of, 
175. 
open, Definition of, 81. 
ee bank, Definition of, 


Brickwork 27. 

Brokers, 128. 

aaa shop, Definition of, 

1 

Bucketing of stocks, Defi- 
nition of, 81. 

Budget, Definition of, 82. 

Bulk of substances, 13. 

Bull, Definition of, 82. 

Bulling the market, 
nition of, 82. 


Bung diameter of a cask, 29. 
Bushel, Avoirdupois pounds 


Defi- 


in a, 5. 
Business, Abbreviations re- 
lating to, 72. 
forms, 179. 
law, 80. 
signs and characters, 75. 
Statement of the, 177. 
Buyer four, ten, twenty, etc., 
Definition of, 82. 
Buyers, Card system for, 
200. 


By-laws, Definition of, 82. 
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Call, Definition of, 82. 
loan, Definition of, 82. 
Called bond, Definition of, 
82 


Capacity, Measures of, 4. 
Capacities of bins, cisterns, 
etc., Table of, 28. 

Capital, 37. 
Definition of, 82. 
Definition of fixed, 86. 
Definition of working, 93. 
Firm, 131. 
stock, 141. 
stock, Increase and de- 

crease of, 142. 

Card for buyers, 200. 

for collectors, 201. 


for following inquiries, 
204. 

for instalment accounts, 
201 


for keeping an inventory, 
202 


for quotations given, 207. 

for showing cost of pro- 
duction, 205. 

index for ledgers, 204. 

indexes, 189. 

pr he Adaptability of, 


ledger, 230. 
systems, 198. 
Cards, 191. 
Guide, 193. 
Carpeting, 24. 
Case of need, Referee in, 99. 
Cash assets, Definition of, 82. 
Cashier’s check register, 265. 
receipt, 302. 
— ung diameter of a, 


Mean diameter of a, 29. 
Catalogs, Filing of, 218. 
Certificate of deposit, 182. 

of Pia ea Definition of, 


-of-deposit register, 264. 
Certified check, Definition 
of 182. 
-check register, 269. 
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Champerty, Definition of, 
118 


Charge, ‘Definition of fixed, 


Charges for domestic money 
orders, 171 
see — money orders, 
3 


Charter of corporations, Re- 
newal of, 137. 

Check, Certified, 182. 
Definition of, 94, 180. 
Definition of crossed, 84. 
-register, Distributing,228. 
-ticket, 296. 

a of advertisements, 
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of invoices, 221. 
Checks, 100. 

Voucher, 225. 
c. i. f., Definition of, 82. 
Cipher marks, 187. 


Circle, 17. 
Rule to find area of a, 18. 
Rule to find = circum- 


ference of a, 17. 
Rule to find diameter of a, 


18. 
Circular letter of credit, 
Definition of, 82. 
measure, 6. 
Circumference of a circle, 
Rule to find the, 17. 
Classes of banks, 153. 
of mail matter, 168. 
SS of contracts, 


108. 
Classified bonds, Definition 


re) 3 
stock, Definition of, 83. 
Clearing, 297. 
Preparation for, 295. 
house, 295. 
-house credit ticket, 296. 
-house delivery statement, 
276. 
-house manager’s receipt. 


-house proof, 301. 
-house register, 274. 
Close wigs rn Defini- 
tion of, 83. 
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Closed for dividend, Defini- 
tion of, 
pisses of a set of books, 
Coal and hay, 29. 
or = Cubic feet in a ton 
Cunage. Definition of, 78. 


Coins, Values of foreign, 63. 
Collateral loan, Definition 


of, 83. 
seraye Sh charge, Definition 


of, 83. 
clerk, 272. 
register, 272. 
tickler, 274. 
Collectors, Card for, 201. 
Commercial paper, 93. 
paper, Definition of, 83. 
paper, Kinds of, 93. 
Commission and brokerage, 
40. 


merchants or factors, 127. 
Common stock, 142. 
Community of interest, Defi- 

nition of, 83. 
Company, Definition of con- 
trolling, 83. 
Definition of merger, 88. 
Definition of operating, 


Definition of parent, 89. 
Definition of proprietary, 
0. 


9 
Definition of securities, 92. 
Companies, Nature of loan 
and trust, 155. 
Compound interest, 48. 
interest table, 50. 
Conditional indorsement, 98. 
Cone, 19. 
Consent, Reality of, 114. 
Consideration, Definition of 
good, 
Definition ‘of valuable, 
116. 
for bills and notes, 96. 
in contracts, Sufficiency 
of, 116. 
Consignee, Definition of, 83. 
sige Baek Definition of, 


Consol, Definition of, 83. 
Consolidated bond, Defini- 
tion of, 83. 
mortgage, Definition of, 
mortgage bonds, Nature 
of, 145. 
Construction account, Defi- 
nition of, 83. 
nee bond, Definition 


of, 83. 

Contract, Definition of, 108. 
Essentials of a valid, 108. 
Executed, 108. 
Executory, 108. 

Implied, 108. 

Nature of a, 108. 

Nature of express, 108. 
ger’ and acceptance of, 
Parties incompetent to, 

Contracts, 108. 

Acts of agents in, 113. 
against public policy, 118. 
Agreements contrary to 
law in, 118. 
Assignment ot, 120: 
Classification of, 108. 
Consideration in, 116. 
Discharge of, by agree- 
ment, 121. 
Discharge of, by breach, 


Discharge of, by operation 
of law, 122. 

Discharge of, by perform- 
ance, 122. 

Form of, 119. 

Fraud in, 114. 

Interpretation of, 120. 

Legality of, 117. 

of aliens, 109. 

of corporations, 112. 

of infants, 110. 

of insane persons, 111. 

of married women, 111. 

of record, 108. 

Parol, 108 

Parties to, 109. 

Reality of consent in, 114. 

Simple, 108. 
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Contracts, Statute of frauds 
in, 
Sufficiency of considera- 
tion in, 116. 
under seal, 108. 
Controlling company, Defi- 
nition of, 83. 
Convertible bonds, Nature of, 
146. 


Convex area of a pyramid ora 
cone, Rule to find the, 19. 
surface of a prism or a 
cylinder, Rule to find 
the, 18. 
surface of a solid, 18. 
Copper and nickel coins, 
Weight of, 8. 
Corner, Definition of, 83. 
Corporate trusts, 140. 
ret or bonds, Nature 
144. 
hott decenriee 152. 
Definition of, 136. 
Definition of close, 83. 
Dissolution of, 140. 
General powers of a, 136. 
geo of creation of a, 


3 
Officers of a, 139. 
President of a, 139. 
Secretary of a, 139. 
Treasurer of a, 139. 
Vice-president of a, 139. 
Corporations, 136. 
Contracts of, 112. 
Directors of, 138. 
Duration of existence of, 
137. 
Foreign, 140. 
Franchises of, 138. 
General rights of stork- 
holders of, 146. 
Membership in, 138. 
de of organization of, 
Receivers of, 139. 
Renewal of charter of, 
137. 
Correspondence, Filing of, 
213. 


Cost of production, Card for 
keeping, 205. 


Cost of a 254. 
sheet, 2 
Coupon ook Definition of, 


aa Definition of reg- 
istered, 91. 
Definition of, 84. 
Coupons, 145. 
Creation of a arene 
Manner of, 136 
Credit system, 246. 
Criminal offenses in national 
banks, 160. 
pe check, Definition of, 
4 


Cubical contents of a prism 
or a cylinder, Rule to 
find volume or, 19. 

contents of a pyramid ora 
cone, Rule to find vol- 
ume or, 19. 

contents of a_ spherical 
— Rule to find the, 


0. 
Cubic feet in a ton of coal or 
hay, 
measure, 

Cumulative a en 147. 
preferred stock, 143. 
voting, 148. 

Curb market, Definition of, 


Currency, Definition of, 76. 
Definition of legal tender, 


77. 
—— assets, Definition of, 


liabilities, Definition of, 84. 
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Daily time report, 256. 
Dating, Definition of, 84. 
Days of grace, 103. 

Dead assets, Definition of, 


84. 
Debenture, Definition of, 84. 
Debentures, Nature of, 144. 
eae and credit, Rule for, 


Debt, Definition of fixed, 86. 
Definition of floating, 86. 
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i. Definition of funded, 
Definition of unfunded, 


Decrease of capital stock of 
corporations, Increase 
and, 142. 

Deferred gis Definition 
of, 84. 

stock, 144. 

Definitions of financial 
terms, 

Del credere agent, Definition 
of, 127. 

Delivery of negotiable in- 
struments, 97. 

statement, Clearing- 
house, 276. 

Demurrage, Definition of, 84. 

Deposit slip, 180. 

Deposits, Bank, 157. 
eneral, 157. 

Special, 157. 

Depository, Definition of 
government, 87. 

Depreciation of machinery, 
type, etc., 

Diameter of a ‘circle, 17. 

of a 5 ty, Rule to find 
the, 18. 
ofa so atl 20. 

Difference of sun time be- 
tween New York City 
and other parts of the 
world, 11. 

ges liabilities, Definition 
of, 84. 

Directors of corporations, 
138 


of national banks, Duties 
and liabilities of, 159. 
Discharge of contracts by 
agreement, 121. 
of : Sg he by breach, 


of contracts by operation 
of law, 122. 
of contracts by perform- 
ance, 122. 
Discount-and-loan 
279. 


Bank, 52. 


ledger, 


Discount series, 35. 
series to an equivalent 
single discount, Rules 
to reduce a, 34. 
Discounts, Trade, 33. 
Dishonor of negotiable in- 
struments, 104. 
of negotiable instruments, 
When notice of, is ex- 
sania or dispensed with, 


Notice of, 104. 
— of corporations, 
1 


of partnership by act of 
law, 134. 
of partnership by act of 
partners, 134. 
Distances and time between 
various places, 172. 
Table of, 12 
Distribution of assets of 
partnership, 135. 
oS check-register, 


28. 

Dividend, Definition of, 84. 
Definition of accrued, 80. 
Definition of interim, 87. 
— of passing a, 
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off, Definition of, 84. 
on, Definition of, 84. 
Dividends, Cumulative, 147. 
Right of stockholders to, 
146. 
Scrip, 146. 
Stock, 147. 
Divisional bond, Definition 
of, 84. | 
Domestic exchange, Defini- 
tion of, 84. 
money orders, Charges for, 
171. 


Dormant partner, 130. 

Double-name paper, Defini- 
tion of, 84. 

Draft, Definition of, 94. 

register, 284. 

Drafts, 184. 

Drawback, Definition of, 84. 

Drawn bonds, Definition of, 
84. 
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Dry measure, 
Due bill, okection of, 184. 
Duodecimo 10. 
Duration of existence of cor- 
porations, 137. 
Duty, Ad valorem, 43. 
Specific, 43. 
Duties, 42. 
and liabilities of directors 
of national banks, 159. 
and rights of agents, 126. 


E 
— a Definition of gross, 
7 


Definition of net, 89. 

Effect of dissolution of part- 
nership, 135. 

Ellipse, Rule to find area of 
an, 

Employes’ ‘records, 208. 

English money, 8. 

Entries in corporation books 
when capital stock is 
issued for money only, 


in corporation books when 
capital stock is issued 
for property or for 
property and money, 
152. 

in corporation books when 
capital stock is issued 
for property alone, and 
part of the stock is 


turned back into the 
treasury to provide 
working capital, 153. 


Equation of accounts, 59. 
of payments, 56. 
Equipment bonds, Defini- 
tion of, 85. 
Equity, Definition of, 85. 
Ex-coupon, Definition of, 85. 
-dividend, Definition of, 


85. 
Sir ester Definition of, 
-interest, Definition of, 85. 
-rights, Definition of, 85. 
-ship, Definition of, '85. 


Ex-store, Definition of, 85. 
Exact interest, 47. 
Exchange, Acceptance of 
bills of, 99. 
Definition of, 85. 
Definition of domestic, 84. 
Definition of foreign, 86. 
Definition of with, 93. 
Presentment of bills of, 
for acceptance, 99. 
Executed contract, Defini- 
tion of, 108. 
Executory contract, Defini- 
tion of, 108 
sa contract, Nature of, 


8. 
Extended bond, Definition 


of, 85. 
Extension bond, Definition 
of, 85. 
Measures of, 1. 


F 


Factory order, 253. 
Filing of catalogs, 218. 
of correspondence, 213. 
Finance committee, Defini- 
tion of, 85. 
Financial statement, Defini- 
tion of, 85. 
terms, Definitions of, 80. 
Firm capital, 131. 
name, Good-will and, 132. 
Power of partner to bind, 


First-class mail matter, 168. 
a ita Definition of, 
-mortgage bonds, Defi- 

nition of, 85. 


Fiscal year, Definition of, 85. 
hese aeons Definition of, 


charge, Definition of, 86. 
debt, Definition of, 86. 
Floating bonds, Definition 


debt, Definition of, 86. 
stock, Definition of, 86. 
Fluid measure, Apotheca- 

ries’, 4. 
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| Oe gee ae of, 86. | General mortgage, Definition 

Folio, i f, 86. 

Following inquiries, Card | -mortgage bond, Defini- 
system for, 204. tion of, 86. 


prospecting buyers, Card | proof book, 291. 
system for, 198. ee of stockholders, 
Follow-up systems, 211. 146. 
says loan, Definition of, Gold bond, Definition of, 87. 
certificates, Definition of, 
aia coins, Values of, 63. 77. 


corporations, Definition coins, Weight of, 7. 
of, 140. & Good consideration, Defini- 
oe Definition of, tion of, 116. 


. -will and the firm name, 

invoice, 189. 132: 

money orders, Charges for, Government depository, De. 
Sia. finition of, 87. 


scratcher, 284. Grace, Days of, 103. 
Forgery and loss of bills and Gross earnings, Definition 
notes, 107. of, 87. 
Form of contracts, 119. proceeds, 40. 
Formulas, 13. Guaranteed bond, Definition 
Founders’ shares, Definition of, 
of, 86. stock, Definition of, 87. 


Fourth-class mail matter, Guide cards, via, 


Fractions reduced to dec- H 
imals, Table of, 62. 
age ig Definition of, Handling a ledger.” 239. 


of mail, 216. 


Fraud in contracts, 114. ; 
Free overside, Definition of, Holder in onan Defi 


= bis Holding companies, 148. 
Full-paid stock, Definition Holidays, Lezal, in different 


Sole. Tehaises 164. 
stock, Definition of, 36. states, | oi 
ss Definition of sinking, ssi eae Definition 
2. taal 
Funded debt, Definition of, 
86. I 
G Implied contract, Nature of, 
108. 
Gallons in a cask, Rule to Improvement bond, Defini- 
find number of, 29. tion of, 87. 
Gauging casks, 29. Income bonds, Nature of 
General acceptance of bills corporation, 145. 
of exchange, 99. Definition of net, 89. 
agent, Definition of, 124. Incorporation of banks, 155. 
deposits, 157. Increase and decrease of 
General ledger, 293. capital stock of a corpo- 


-ledger bookkeeper, 281. ration, 142. 
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Indexes, Adaptability of 
card, 189. 
Card, 189. 
Indexing ledgers, Card sys- 
tem for, 204. 


Individual ledger, 287. 
-ledger bookkeeper, 287. 
Indorsed bond, efinition 


of, 87. 
bond, Definition of re- 
leased, 91 
Indorsement, 
98 


in blank, 98. 
of naan instruments, 
Qualified, 98. 
Restrictive, 98. 
Special, 98. 
Indorsements, 185. 


Conditional, 


Indorsers of commercial 
paper, 98. 

ee, stock, Definition 
oO 

Instalment accounts, Card 
for, 201. 

Instrument, Definition of 


negotiable, 88. 
Instruments maturing on a 
holiday or Sunday, 103. 
Maturity of negotiable, 
102. 
Negotiable lost, 107. 
abe of dishonor of, 


Insurance, 39. 

policy, 39. 

reserve account, 260. 
Interest, 45. 

= stock, Nature of, 


Compound, 48. 

Exact, 47 

rates, 161. 

Table of legal rate of, 


ane dividend, Definition 
of, 87. 
International stock, Defini- 
tion of, 87 
Interpretation of contracts, 
aw of, 120. 


Inventory, Card system for 
keeping, 202. 
Inventories, 178. 
Investment book, 293. 
securities, Definition of, 


Investments, 32. 
Invoice, Foreign, 189. 
Invoices, 188. 
Checking of, 221. 
Iron-clad note, 


of, 87. 

Irredeemable bond, Defini- 
tion of, 87. 

pig or quasi-indorser, 


Definition 


Issue, Definition of, 87. 


Joint-and-several note, Defi- 
nition of, 184. 
bond, Definition of, 87. 
mortgage, Definition of, 


note, Definition of, 183. 
J udgment note, Definition 
ot, 


K 
Kinds of acceptances of bills 
of exchange, 99 
of commercial paper, 93. 
of indorsement, 98. 


L 


Labor-saving _ trial-balance 
book, 2 


Land-grant bond, Definition _ 


of, 88. 
-grant mortgage, Defini- — 
tion of, 88. 
Law, Business, 80. 
governing commercial pa- — 
per, 93. ; 
merchant, 93. 
of agency, 124. 
of ambiguous instruments, 


of assignment of contracts, © 


0. 
of contracts, 108. 
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Law of discharge ot con- 
tracts, 121. 

of interpretation of con- 
tracts, 120 

Lawful currency, Definition 


of, 76. 
Leased line, Definition of, 88. 
Ledger balances, 238. 
Card, 2320. 
Discount-and- loan, 279. 
General, 293. 
Handling a, 239. 
Individual, "287. 

Legal holidays, 164. 
pact of interest, Table of, 

a 


-tender currency, Defini- 
tion of, 77. 
Legality of contracts, 117. 
Letter of credit, Definition 
of, 94. 
of credit, Definition of cir- 


cular, $2. 
Liability, Definition of lim- 
ited, 88. 
of or to third parties, 
7 
of eee of banks, 
158 
of the acceptor of a bill, 
100. 


Liabilities, Definition of cur- 
rent, 84. 
Definition of direct, 84. 
of parties to bills and 
notes, 100. 
of partners, 133. 
a liability, Definition 
re) 
partnership, 130. 
Linear measure, 1. 
ssc assets, Definition of, 


measure, 
Listed aca 79. 
stocks, Definition of, 88. 
Loan and trust companies, 
15 


&. 
Definition of call, 82. 
Definition of collateral, 83. 
Definition of forced, 86. 
Definition of time, 92. 


2° 


Loans of national banks in 
excess of the statutory 
limit, 159. 

Long- and-short-haul clause, 
Definition of, 88. 

-ton table, 3. 

Lost instruments, 
tiable, 107. 
Loose-leaf bill and ledger 

combined, 243. 
-leaf binder, 254. 
-leaf system, 241. 


Nego- 


M 


Machinery, type, etc., De- 
preciation of, 261. 
Mail clerk, 284. 
-clerk’s scratcher, 284. 
Handling of, 216. 
matter, Classes of, 168. 
matter, First-class, 168. 
matter, Fourth-class, 169. 
matter, Registration of, 
bs: ae 
matter, Second-class, 168. 
matter, Special delivery 
of, 170. 
matter, Third-class, 168. 
scsi i” fa thie Definition of, 


Married women, Contractual 
capacity of, 111 
Masonry, 26. 
in a wall, Rule to find 
ate of perches of, 


Maturity of negotiable in- 
struments, 102. 
Measure, Table of, apo- 
thecaries’ fluid, 4. 
Circular, 6 
Cubic, 2. 
Linear, 1. 
Liquid, 4. 
Square, 2. 
Surveyor’s square, 2. 
Measures of angles or arcs. 


of capacity, 4. 
of extension, l. 
of money, 7. 
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Measures of time, 5. 
of volume, 12 
of weight, 3. 
Membership in corporations, 
138. 


in corporations by sub- 
scription, 138 
Mensuration, 14. 2 
Merger company, Definition 


of, 88. 
Method of acceptance of 
bills of exchange, 99. 
Metric equivalents of 

pounds, feet, etc., 10. 
Mileage, Definition of. 88. 
Miscellaneous tables, 9. 
Modern office methods, 208. 
Monetary units of the lead- 

ing foreign nations and 
their equivalents in 

United States money, 9. 
Money and the money mar- 


ket, 76. 

Definition of, 76. 

English, 8. 

market, Definition of, 78. 

Measures of, 7. 

orders and special deliv- 
ery, 171. 

orders, Charges for domes- 
tic, 271. 

orders, Charges for for- 
eign, 172. 

United States, 7. 

Mortgage, Definition of, 88. 
Definition of blanket, 81. 
fe sane of consolidated, 


Definition of general, 86. 
Definition of joint, 88. 
— of land-grant, 
Definition of overlying, 
g. 

Definition of second, 92. 
i of sinking-fund, 
wr of underlying, 


Multipliers, Useful, 20. 
a bond, Definition 
of, 88. 


INDEX 


N 


‘National Bank Act, Criminal 


offenses according to 
the, 160. 
banks, 154. 


banks, Criminal offenses : 


in, 160. 
banks, Duties and liabil- 
ities of directors of, 159. 
banks, Loans of, in excess 
of the statutory limit, 
15 


9. 
banks, Overdrafts on, 160. 
Nature of a contract, 108. 
Negotiable instrument, Defi- 
nition of, 88. 
sear as Delivety of, 


instruments, Dishonor of, 

_ 104. 

sage ip ig Indorsement 
of, 98. 

instruments, Maturity of, 
102 


instruments, Parties to, 96. 
instruments, lace to 


which notice of dishonor 


of, must be sent, 105. 
instruments, 
106 


instruments, Requisites of, 
4 


instruments, When notice 
of dishonor of, is ex- 2 


cused or dispensed witha 
106. 


lost instruments, 107. 
Net cash, Definition of, 88. 

Definition of, 88. 

earnings, Definition of, oa 


income, Definition of, 50 : 


profit, Definition of, 89. 
Nominal assets, Definition 
of, 89. 
partner, 130. 


Non-assented stock or bande: 


Definition of, 89. 
-assessable stock, Defini- 
tion of, 89. 
-cumulative stock, Defini- 
tion of, 89. 


Protest of, : 


» 
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Non-interest bearing, Defini- 
tion of, 89. 

-speculative accounts, 178. 
No protest, Definition of, 89. 
Note, Definition of, 183. 

Definition of iron-clad, 87. 

Definition of judgment, 


Definition of promissory, 


teller, 276. 

-teller’s scratcher, 279. 
-teller’s settlement, 282. 
Notice of dishonor of nego- 

tiable instruments, 104. 
Notice of dissolution of part- 
nership, 135 


O 


tes f bond, Definition 

of, 89. 

Obtuse angle, 15. 

Octavo, 10. 

Offer and acceptance of con- 
tract, 113. 

Officers and employes of 
banks, 158. 

of a corporation, 139. 

Operating company, Defini- 
tion of, 89. 

Option, Definition of, 89. 

Optional bond, Definition of, 


89. 
Ostensible partner, 130. 
Overcapitalized, 89. 
Overdraft, 89. 
Overdrafts on national 
banks, 160. 
Overissue, Definition of, 89. 
Mae <r ag stock, Status of, 
14 


Overlying mortgage, Defini- 
tion of, 89. 


P 
cy stock, Definition of, 
9 


Paper, Commercial, 93. 
commercial, Definition of, 


Paper, Definition of double- 
name, 84. 

profits, Definition of, 89. 
Papering, 22. 

Par, Definition of above, 80. 
Definition of below, 80. 
Parent company, Definition 

of, 89. 
Parol contracts, 108. 
Partial payments, 54. 
Participating bond, Defini- 
tion of, 90. 
Parties to contracts, 109. 
to peankaele instruments, 


Partner, Active, 37, 130. 

Dormant, 130. 

Nominal, 130. 

Ostensible, 130. 

Secret, 130. 

Silent, 37, 130. 

to bind firm, Power of, 
132. 

Partners, Liabilities of, 133. 
Particular powers of, 133. 
Rights, duties, and liabil- 

ities of, 132. 
Partnership, 37, 129. 
Articles of, 130. 
by estoppel, 131. 
Dissolution of, 134. 
Dissolution of, by act of 
law, 134. 

Dissolution of, by act of 
partners, 134. 

a ra of assets of, 
1 


Effect of dissolution of, 
135 


Limited, 130. 
Nature and formation of, 
129. 
Notice of dissolution of, 
135. 
property, 131. 
real estate, 131. 
Pass book, 179. 
Passing a dividend, 90. 
Passive bond, Definition of, 


90. 
Paying teller, 267. 
-teller’s scratcher, 269. 


XvVill 
Paying -teller’s settlement, 
271 


Payments, Equation of, 56. 
Partial, 54 
Percentage, 30. 
Perimeter of a triangle, 16. 
Persons incompetent to 
contract, 109. 
Petty cash book, 225. 
Place of presentment of bills 
and notes, 102. 
to which notice of dis- 
honor of negotiable in- 
struments must be sent, 
105. 

Plain bond, Definition of, 90. 
Plans for organization of cor- 
porations, 148. 
Piant, Definition of, 90. 

Plastering, Painting, 
calcimining, 21. 
Policy, Insurance, 39. 
Poll tax, 44. 
Pool, Definition of, 90. 
Postage, Rates of, 168. 
Postal distances and time 
between New York and 
foreign cities, 174. 
distances and time be- 
tween New York and 
other cities of the Uni- 
ted States, 172. 
information, 168. 
Postdated, Definition of, 90. 


and 


Post-office money orders, 
171. 
-office money orders, 


Charges for, 171. 
Pounds, feet, etc., Metric 
equivalents of, 10. 

in a bushel, Number of 
avoirdupois, 5. 
Power of partner to bind 
firm, 132. 
Powers and functions of 
banks, 156. 
of a corporation, General, 
136. 
of =e Particular, 
Preferred stock, 142. 
Premium, Definition of, 90. 


. 
| 
| 
. 


INDEX 


P emium, Insurance, 39. 
Preparation for clearing, 
295 


Presentment of bills and 
notes for payment, 101. 
of bills of exchange for 
acceptance, 99. 
of bills and notes dis- 
pensed with or excused, 
102. 
of bills and notes, Place 
of, 102. 
President of a corporation, 
139 


Price book, 187. 
Prime cost, 40. 
Principal and agent, Who 
may be, 124. 
Principal’s liability to third 
parties, 126. 
Prism and cylinder, 18. 
or cylinder, Rule to find 
convex surface of a, 18. 
Private banks, 155. 
Profit and loss, 32. 
Definition of net, 89. 
Promissory note, Definition 


, 94. 0S 
Promoter’s stock, Definition — 


of, 90. 
Proof book, General, 291. 
Clearing-house, 301. 
Property dividends, 147. 


Proprietary company, Defi- 


nition of, 90. 
Protest of negotiable instru- 
ments, 106, 184. 
waived, 90. 
Proxy, Definition of, 90. 
Purchase orders, 220. 
Put, Definition of, 90. 
Pyramid, 19. 
and cone, 19. 


Q 


Quadrilateral, 16. 

Qualified acceptance, 99. 
indorsement, 98. 

Seebel 10. 


uotation and cost estimate ny 


card, 257 


HELLS 


eee 
OSS 


INDEX 


teat ence Definition of, 90. 
uotations, Card for record 
of, 207. 


R 


Radius of a circle, 17. 
of a sphere, 20. 
Railway bonds, 
145. 
Rates of postage, 168. 
Ratification of agent’s acts, 


Real 
1 


Nature of, 


estate, Partnership, 
Reality ‘of consent in con- 
tracts, 114. 
Receipt, Cashier’s, 302. 
oe house manager's, 


Boaaiien of, 183. 
a of corporations, 


Receiving teller, Duties of, 
263 


-teller’s scratcher, 265. 
-teller’s settlement, 265. 
Redeemable bond, Defini- 

tion of, 91. 
drawing, Definition of, 91. 
Referee in case of need, 99. 
Register, Certificate-of-de- 
posit, 264. 
Certified-check, 269. 
Clearing-house, 274. 
Collection, 272. 
Draft, 284. 
for unpaid bills, 221. 
Registered bond, ‘Definition 
of, 91. 
pee ee bond, Definition 


oO 
stock, Definition of, 91. 

Registrar, Definition of, 91. 

Registration of postal mat- 
ter, 170. 

Released indorsed bond, 
Definition of, 91. 

Reorganization, Definition of, 


Requisites of negotiable in- 
struments, 94. 
Resources, Definition of, 91. 


xix 


Restrictive indorsement, 98. 
indorsement, Definition of, 


91. 
Right angle, 15. 
Definition of, 91. 
Rights, duties, and _liabil- 
ities of partners, 132. 
of third parties in acts of 
agents, 126. 
of stockholders of cor- 
porations, 146. 
Be = debit and credit, 


to a area of a triangle, 


to find the area of a sur- 
face, 17. 


s 


Savings banks, 155. 
Scratcher, Foreign, 284. 
Mail-clerk’s, 284. 
Note-teller’s, 279. 
Paying- teller’ s, 269. 
Receiving- teller’ s, 265. 
Scrip, Definition of, 91. 
dividends, 146. 
Seasoned securities, Defini- 


tion of, 92 
Second-class mail matter, 
168. 
sage oii Definition of, 


-mortgage bond, Defini- 
tion of, 92 
gee of a corporation, 
139 


Secret partner, 130. 
Securities company, Defini- 
tion of, 92. 
Definition of investment, 
7 


Definition of seasoned, 


Seigniorage, Definition of, 
92. 

Seller four, ten, twenty, etc., 
Definition of, 92. 

Bei bonds, Definition of, 


Set tlement, Note-teller’s 
282 


xx INDEX 


Settlement, Paying-teller’s, 
271 


ik. 
Receiving-teller’s, 265. 
Settling-clerk’s statement, 


Shares, Definition of found- 
ers’, 86. 
issued for money only, 
Entries in corporation 
books for, 151. 
issued for property or for 
property and money, 
Entries in corporation 
books for, 152. 
Shingles required to cover a 
roof, Rule to find num- 
ber of, 25. 
Sight draft, 184. 
Signature by mark, Illustra- 
tion of, 180 
slip, 180. 
Signs and characters used 
in business, 75. 
Silent partner, 37, 130. 
Silver certificates, Definition 
of, 77. 
coins, Weight of, 7. 
Simple contracts, 108. 
interest, 45. 
Single-name paper, Defini- 
tion of, 92. 
Sinking-fund bond, Defini- 
tion of, 92. 
fund, Definition of, 92. 
se mortgage, Definition 


of, 92. 

Slant height of a pyramid 
or a cone, 19. 

Slow assets, Definition of, 


Special agent, Definition of, 
124 


-assessment bond, Defini- 
tion of, 92. 

delivery, 172. 

deposit, 157. 

indorsement, 98. 
Specie, Definitian of, 77. 
Specific duty, 43. 
Speculative accounts, 178. 
Sphere, Diameter of a, 20. 

Radius of a, 20. 


Sphere, Rule to find volume | 


or cubical contents of a, 


20. 

Square inscribed in given 
circle, Rule to find 
greatest, 18. 

measure, 2. 
measure, Surveyor’s, 2. 

Standard of time, 66. 

State banks, 155. 

Statement, Clearing-house 
delivery, 276. 

Definition of financial, 85. 
of the business, 177. 
Settling-clerk’s, 296. 
Trading, 262. 

Statute of frauds in con- 
tracts, 119. 

Stock, Definition of classi- 

ed, 83. 
Definition of floating, 86. 
Definition of full, 86. 
Definition of full-paid, 86. 
a of guaranteed, 


Zi 
Definition of industrial, 87. 
Definition of interna- 
tional, 87. 
Definition of non-as- 
sented, 89 


Definition of mnon-assess- 


able, 89. 


Definition of non-cumu- 


lative, 89. 
Definition of paid-up, 89. 
Definition of promoter’s, 


Definition of registered, 


1 & 

dividends, 147. 
exchange, 79. 
Nature of bonus, 144. 
Nature of deferred, 144. 
Nature of interest-bear- 

ing, 144. 
Nature of treasury, 144. 
Nature of watered, 143. 
on hand, Record of, 223. 
Status of overissued, 143. 
Transfer of, 143 


Stockholders of banks, Lia- 


bility of, 158. 


INDEX xxi 


Stockholders of corporations, 
General rights of, 146. 
rights to dividends, 146. 
right to vote, 147. 
Stocks, Definition of bucket- 
ing of, 81. 
Listed, 88. 
Storage, 42. 
Subagent, Acting by, 125. 
weet =~ essen! Definition of, 


2. 
Substances, Bulk of, 13. 
Sun time, Difference of, be- 
tween New York City 
and other parts of the 
world, 11. 
Surface, Rule to find area of 


ee vg 
Rule to find area of out- 
side, 19. 
Surplus, Definition of, 92. 
Surveyor’s square measure, 
Table of 2. 
Suprapentet Acceptance, 
99. 


- 


Table of distances, 12. 
of fractions reduced to 
decimals, 62. 
of legal rate of interest in 
different states, 162. 
of wages, 66. 
Tables, Miscellaneous, 9. 
Taxes, 44. 
Termination of agency, 127. 
Third-class mail matter, 168. 
eeriga Agent’s liability 
parties, Principal’s liabil- 
ity to, 126. 
Ticket, Balance, 300. 
Tickler, Collection, 274. 
Discount, 277. 
Time draft, 184. 
in which money at interest 
doubles, 52. 
loan, Definition of, 92. 
Measures of, 5. 
Standard of, 66. 
Ton-miles, Definition of, 93. 


Trade discounts, 33. 
Trading statement, 262. 
Sa ag agent, Definition of, 


Definition of, 93. 
by delivery, 101. 
of stock, 148. 
Treasurer of a corporation, 


Treasury stock, Nature of, 
144 


Trial balance, 175. 
-balance book, Labor- 
saving, 236. 
Triangle, Altitude of a, 15. 
Rule to find area of a, 16. 
Triangles, 15. 
Troy weight, 3. 
Trust companies, 155. 
Trusts, Corporate, 140. 
Nature of voting, 148. 
Turning inquiries into or- 
ders, 210. 
Turn over, Definition of, 93. 
Typewriter  bookkeep- 
ing, 250. 


U 


Ultra vires, Meaning of, 137. 

Underlying bonds, Definition 
of, 146. 

mortgage, Definition of, 


93. 
Unfunded debt, Definition 
of, 93. 
United States money, 7. 
Unlisted stocks, 79. 
Unpaid bills, Register for, 


231. 
Useful multipliers, 20. 


Vv 


Valuable consideration, Defi- 
nition of, 116. 
—_ Definition of book, 
1 


Values of foreign coins, 63. 

Vertex of an angle, 14 

Vice-president of a corpora- 
tion, 139. 


XXii 


Volume, Measures of, 12. 
of a prism or a cylinder, 
Rule to find, 19. 
of a pyramid or a cone, 
Rule to find, 19. 
se sphere, Rule to find, 
0. 
Vote, Right of stockholders 
to, 147. 
Voting, Cumulative, 148. 
trusts, Nature of, 148. 
Voucher checks, 225. 


WwW 


Wages, Table of, 66. 

Warehouse receipt, Defini- 
tion of, 94. 

sea P.) stock, Nature of, 


INDEX 


Weight, Apothecaries’, 3. 
Avoirdupois, 3. 
Measures of, 3. 
of tid and nickel coins, 


of gold coins, 7. 
of silver coins, 7. 
With exchange, Definition 
of, 93. 
een Ge aia Definition 
of, 93. 


».4 
X-d, Definition of, 93. 


. 1 4 


Year, Definition of fiscal, 85. 


a Rae rie? 1) 3S eae 


The Bookkeeper’s 
Handbook 


ARITHMETIC 


MEASURES OF EXTENSION 


Measures of extension are used in measuring lengths (dis- 
tances), surfaces (areas), and solids (volumes), and are 
divided, accordingly, into linear measure, square measure, 
and cubic measure. 

Linear measure has one dimension (length), square 
measure has two dimensions (length and breadth), and 
cubic measure has three dimensions (length, breadth. 
and thickness). 


LINEAR MEASURE 


Rep retiod tii): Gis. Goo c ne DOE Sear eos pee 
RS RE EM RE Lee OU ae, ER DEE yet ee . yd. 
See WOE Ss ne ie Se os BO 
eee dere is tc Fey ok YS oe ES ns rca Soaata dt wpa: Oe 

an jt. yd. rd. m1 

12= 1 

36 = o = 1 

198= 163= 5¢= 1 


2 ARITHMETIC 
SQUARE MEASURE 


144 square inches (sq. in.)...=1 square foot... cu; sq. ft. 
0. squace feetics. 5. 2. square yard..... sq. yd. 
304 square yards.......-.--- =] square rod...... sq.rd. 
160 square rods...........- ant pee ooo ee ee 
640 geren. SLES a kk ee a sq. mi. 
sq. in. sq. ft. sq. yd. sq. rd. A. Sq.mt, 
144= 1 
1,296 = 9 = 1 
39,204= 272i = 304= 1 
6,272,640 = 43,560 = 4,840 = 160= 1 


4,014,489 ,600 = 27,878,400 =3,097,600 = 102,400 = 640 = 1 


SURVEYORS’ SQUARE MEASURE 


625 square links (sq. li.)..........=1 square rod... sq. rd. 
1G square todas) oo. 226. iss ee square chain. sq. ch. 
10 square chains..............+..=1 ACfe...-...4s A. 

640 acres......- _......+=1 square mile. . sq. mi. 


36 square miles (6 miles square)..=1 township .... Tp. 
A square measuring 208.71 ft. on each side contains 1 A. 
The following are the comparative sizes, in square yards, 
of acres in different places: 


sq. yd. sq. yd. 
England and America 4,840 Amsterdam .......--. 9,722 
Scotland. .6 ae Gao Dansic .<...0.3.+.3> See 
Treland .... ck iva eee Prarnce’....... 6. eee 
Hamburg.........-..11,545 Proasiess 6 hess . 3,063 


CUBIC MEASURE 


1,728 cubic inches (cu. in.).... =1 cubic foot....... cu, ft. 
BF CRG TORR oko eee =1 cubic yard....... cu, yd. 
128 cubic feet. cc i asie seus =1 cord of wood. 


cu. in. cu. ft. cu.yd. 
1,728 = 1 
46,656 = 27 = 1 


ARITHMETIC 3 
MEASURES OF WEIGHT 
AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT 
BEE CA LOD ssn hn wine ee =] pound. See eng, |. 2 
100 pounds.. 6 Sas .=] hundrestweight ages cwt, 
20 hundredweight i 
2,000 pounds... ae SINE =1 ton mers i 
02. lb. cwt. T 
16= 1 
1,.600= 100= 1 
32,000 = 2,000 = 20 = 1 
LONG-TON TABLE 
iS Onsen TOR.) . ica aes nL ON Ses ee Ib. 
ee PRIN es ae es Sk Or OME See os eee ae 
4 quarters.... ..........=1 hundredweight..... cwt. 
20 hundredweipht an 
2 ie waanike.. oe Seah eel EAR a Ewes dace wae x is 
oz. a a, G2, 
16= 1 
448= 28= 1 
1,792= 112= 4= 1 
35,840 = 2,240 =80 =20=1 
TROY WEIGHT 
24 grains (gr.)......5....s...1 pennyweight....... pwt. 
20 pennyweights............. met) PRICE an. cay wee . Ox, 
PCO a wins oa as ee a I lb. 
gr. pwt. oz. lb. 
24= 1 
480= 20= 1 
5,760 = 240 =12=1 
APOTHECARIES’ WEIGHT 
OM rainy Cer ade we os ps ss 6s 1 Serpe 3. . se, ord 
Se es asa vis MIE ws gly wince eka OR 
Pe ores es sic ee Sas i a Ore 
1S ern oe Se ss be ea cst Toh, 


4 ARITHMETIC 
gr. i) 5 2: 


20= 1 

60= 3= 1 

480= 24= 8= 1 
5,760 = 288 = 96 = 12=1 


MEASURES OF CAPACITY 
LIQUID MEASURE 


& gills (giz) one oe i EN ee i ae eet 
BR grate ds oc ce Ce ee ee 
A onicte: fo oy es ye oe ee 
$1 pallons. ......0...6- <6. =F DROPS nn ses 
2 barrels 
‘ eee. (hs BEEN Nee ae 
63 eee b homies 
gt. pt. qt. gal. bbl. hhd, 
4= 1 
8= 2= 1 


29 Re £2 1 
1,008 = 252 =126=314=1 
2,016 =504==252=63 =2 =1 


APOTHECARIES’ FLUID MEASURE 
60 minims, or drops (M) ...=1 fluid dram ..... 


S'fuid drams.. seo Fee, ==] fluid ounce «2.6.45 
16 fluid dunces. . 05 697 oe pink a es os 
S pints... fu. Aa aloe, i.e 


DRY MEASURE 


@ pints ti}. opie aw ccs ie OE UR eh ey 
S piatte: eos ea ee re ee 
A peeks ins. o Sas ob cons ee eee 
pt. qt. pk. bu. 
z2= 1 
16= 8=1 


64=32=4=1 


ARITHMETIC 5 
AVOIRDUPOIS POUNDS IN A BUSHEL 


Commodities Lb. Commodities Lb. 
Barley.. ib SEO e ee ae Peas SOE Ha’ 
Beans. fe tenia koa tee Re Seo sete 
Buckwheat. . este: fa Poree. ooo. as ce Oe 
Clover seed.. aes Bee | a eset eon Mee a Oe 
Corn (shelled) . ae), Timothy seed........| 45 
Corn (in the ear). eae a 70 Wis . 


The following units are also in commercial use: 


1 quintal of fish .. Sitios ee ee Tek, 
1 barrel of flour... 2 LE mae 1B. 
1 barrel of pork or a =200 Ib. 
1 gallon of petroleum..............= 64 Ib. 
1 Ree OF mas ee -=100 lb, 


MEASURES OF TIME 


60 seconds (sec.)........ ey WNT Soret ooo ee 
G0 mAnutee ee 2. ee RIRINET os Go sak do Ge 

BON RAS io en gg ae eo eae ho Sie ar a a 
7 ON i a ee eI os 0 eae 
DS eg ix 8 oP red... kee ee ek 
Pee MENS ee 8 er ay 2 eee RN ey ee I 
SI SN as ce Foe es OEE aes nie Ne a Ga 

sec. min, hr. da. wk. yr. 
o= 1 
3,600 = 60 = 1 


86,400= 1,440= 24= 1 
604,800= 10,080= 168= 7= 1 
31,556,936 = 525,948 = 8,765 = 365 = 52 =1 


The following is a list of the months, in regular order, with 
the number of days each contains: 


6 ARITHMETIC 


Days Days 
1. January (Jan.)........31 FORGE os ok wah Gig eee 
2. February (Feb.).......28 8. August (Aug.)........ 31 
3. March (Mar.).........-31 9. September (Sept.)... .30 
PG Be Ss Be ae .30 | 10. October (Oct.).......31 
B. May.) ccc cp cw snes vk PAs November (Nov.) ....28 
6. June...:........---.-30 | 12. December (Dec.)..--. 31 


In leap years, 1 da. is added to February, giving it 29 da. 
The following lines will assist in remembering the number of 
days in each month: 

“Thirty days hath September, 
April, June, and November; 
All the rest have thirty-one, 
Save February which alone 
Hath but twenty-eight, in fine, 
But leap year gives it twenty-nine.” 


In many business transactions, the year is regarded as 
360 da., or 12 mo. of 30 da. each. 


MEASURES OF ANGLES OR ARCS 
CIRCULAR MEASURE 


60 seconds (°). 20. eves ne re i . 
GO minutes... 5 eve ne ce ORE ee rs 
9600. degrees. 6s... o.es hc oe eee oe ee 
60” = la 
3,600” = 60’= 1° 


1,296,000” = 21,600’ = 360° = 10 


A quadrant is one-fourth of a circle, or 90°; a sextant is 
one-sixth of a circle, or 60°. A right angle (\_) contains 
90°. The unit of measurement is the degree, or gao of the 
circumference of a circle. 

Circular, or angular, measure is used principally by sur- 
veyors, navigators, astronomers, and by technical men gen- 
erally, for measuring angles and arcs of circles. 


ARITHMETIC 7 


MEASURES OF MONEY 
UNITED STATES MONEY 


AEE ROMEO CS cscs Ck BA se os POE, BOE, oo, oe Oe ek 
DS, adnate ce ua Pe OM ca occ. 
Me OR i sins cx eee es Ee iar 5 ee . $ 
RR OREEMRE Fi iig sis ka Gases vin eens WO WADI ees 


m. ct. aces “Wega 3h 
10= 1 
100= 10= 1 
1000= 100= 10= 1 
10,000 = 1,000 = 100 = 10 = 1 


The term legal tender is applied to money that may be 
legally offered in payment of debts. All gold coins are 
legal tender for their face value to any amount, provided 
their weight has not diminished more than gd>. Silver 
dollars are also legal tender to any amount: but silver 
coins of lower denominations than $1 are legal tender only 
for sums not exceeding $10. Nickel and copper coins are 
legal tender for sums not exceeding 25 ct. 

The legal coins of the United States are: 


GoLp Corns Weight in Grains 
1-dollar piece. . < eke si wees ew ee eS 
24-dollar piece, or Peketion Sates Sth ee eee a oe ee ees 
3-dollar piece. . a walang a 6 saad Sie a he a Se Oe ae 
5-dollar piece, oe hall penta Wek wks naeten eee . =129.0 
10-dollar piece, or eagle. . ee Gia a eens ee 
20-dollar piece, or double cngie ni eeiniete ale dt dey LD 
SILVER CoINs Weight 
Standard dollar... ..........: =412.5 grains 


Half dollar, or 50-cent piece .. =192.9 grains, or 123 grams 
Quarter dollar, or 25-cent piece= 96.45 grains, or 64 grams 
Dime, or 10-cent piece........ = 38.58 grains, or 2% grams 
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Copper AND NICKEL CoINsS 


Wezght 
5-cent piece...............-....=%7.16 grains, or 5 grams 
3-cent piece................-....=380.00 grains 
l-cent piece................-....=48.00 grains 
ENGLISH MONEY 
4 farthings (far;)... 70... mt Hen. ooo. sob oe oe 
IZ pence... 225 Soe ee ae. a en 
Dy atatitie sy 28s es =] pound, or sovereign... .... £ 
IG Ga SS 
4= 1 
48= 12= 1 


960 = 240 = 20=1 


The unit of English money is the pound sterling, the value 
of which in United States money is $4.8665. The fineness of 
English silver is .925; of the gold coins, .9163. What is called 


sterling silver when applied to solid-silver articles has the 4 


same fineness. Hence the name Sterling silver, 
The other coins of Great Britain are the florin (mle 


shillings), the crown (=5 shillings), the half crown er | A 
shillings), and the guinea (21 shillings). The largest — 


silver coin is the crown, and the smallest, the threepence — 


Sai 


- 


(4 shilling). The shilling is worth 25 ct. (24.3+ct.) in United 


States money. The guinea is no longer coined. The abbre- | 


ie: 


viation £ is written before the number, while s. and d. follow. | : 


Thus, £25 4s. 6d.=25 pounds 4 shillings 6 pence. 
Rule.—To reduce pounds, shillings, and pence to dollars wane 


cents, reduce the pounds to shillings, add the shillings, if — 


any, and multiply the sum by 245; if any pence are given, — 
increase this product by twice as many cents as there are pence. — 


ExAMPLE.—Reduce £4 7s. 11d. to dollars and cents. 
SoLuTION.— (4X 2047) X.24442X11=$21.39. 


Rule.—To reduce pounds to dollars, and vice versa, exchange — 


being at $4.8665: Multiply the number of pounds by 73, 


and divide the quotient by 15; the result will be the equivalent : 
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in dollars and cents. Or, multiplying the dollars by 15 and 
dividing the product by 73 will give its equivalent in pounds 
and decimals of a pound, 

EXAMPLE 1.—Reduce £6 to dollars and cents. 

SoLuTION.— 6X 73+15=$29.20. 

ExaMPLE 2.—Reduce $17 to pounds. 

SoLuTIonN.— 17X15+73=£3.493. 

The monetary units of leading foreign nations and their 
equivalents in United States money are as follows. These 


rates are proclaimed each year by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 


Value in 


Country Monetary Unit U.S. Gold 
CaGee os ce ee Dollar =100 cents........ $1.00 
Great Britain..... Pound =20 shillings....... 4.864 
France... . 

Belgium .. ....| Franc =100 centimes..... .193 
Switzerland 

Wie es oe Lie = 100 centesimi .... .193 
Spain............| Peseta.=100 centimos ... | .193 
German Empire...| Mark +100 pfennigs..... | .238 
Denmark | 

Norway fo ees-} Crown =100 ore..........| .268 
Sweden | 
Russia...........| Ruble =100 copecks...... . .515 
Japan.........-..,) Yen se MO. BEM wos pine vba .498 


MISCELLANEOUS TABLES 


The following table is used in counting certain articles: 


12 Oe ee: ee be] OMEN SS. ot. ie awe ee 
Pe es Cicer oe ek ic SN RE ee a he i oe 
12 gross... ..:,.........=1 great gross ....-...... §. 8f- 
20 of anything oi. se . =] score 
units doz. gr. g. gf. 
12= 1 
144= 12= 1 


1,728 = 144=12=1 


ow 
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The following table is used in the paper trade: 


94 sheets. << .5c cbse ie ee ee Cen oe ee 
20 quires... .. 20.20 es oe HL FORM. eee ee en eee Ae 
D PORE sc cued cc vsles «os 72 DRUG: corn eeo see ee ems bdl, 
& trunilles... . sco ce cn ws Ok DR ae NEE = 
sheets qr. rm. bdl. B, 
24= 1 
480= 20= 1 


960= 40= 2=1 
4,800 = 200 = 10 =5=1 
It is now becoming customary to consider 500 hese as 
a ream, and to discard the higher denominations. , 


BOOKS 


The terms folio, quarto, octavo etc. show the number 
of leaves into which a sheet of paper is folded. 


Boho... os ee Ae Se ee eee oe 4 pages” 


Quarto.... = 4 leaves, or 8 pages 
Octavo.... cece ucacudatues sees = §@ loaves, or ities 
Duedecimo. . 21 i. cessive. os eR? Temes; or 24 pages" 
16m0...000.. 05.0 68.06 0eo 6. vate 16 leaves, Or 22 Ga 
UBMO... 2. eee ec ceseccces ss oes 18 leaves, Or GO eee 
MN Se. Sue a eink ee . = 24 leaves, or 48 pages — 
BON. oes ieee xe Rees ee . = 32 leaves, o 


eS 


METRIC EQUIVALENTS OF POUNDS, FEET, ETC. 


The government publishes the equivalents in pounds, ete. 
of the metric system, but the American shipper wants to 
know what the pounds, inches, feet, and gallons, to which — 
he is accustomed, are in the metric system. The following is — 
a convenient table showing the metric values of our measures. | 
Some countries demand that the metric system should be 
used in the consular papers, and in most countries, es lly 
in Latin-America, the consignees ask for the weights, etc. in | 


the metric system. This table will be found valuable for 
reference by invoice clerks and shipping clerks in the by 
departments of manufacturing establishments. : 
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Pounds Kilos Pounds Kilos 
Levick > cane. aes OO oc teicd oe Bee 
Decide ee eee ee Tie awe ea Bhaee 
Sits ..= 1.3608 80...........= 36.2880 
es ..-= 1.8144 Oak. SE 
$5, ..= 2.2680 100.0... 600. ™ 45,3600 
Rede .= 2.7216 200.. ...= 90.7200 
Ve ae oka oe ee 300.. . .=136.0800 
@. ohiad.. eee. 3.6 400.. .. =181.4400 
Oi .= 4.0824 500. . . =226.8000 
IOs as = 4.5360 600.. . . =272.1600 
yi ee wees «e«™= 9.0720 700.. . = 317.5200 
| ade ...... =13.6080 800. . . =362.8800 
40.. we e---.. ~18,1440 900...........=408.2400 
50... ......=22,6800 | 1,000...........=453.6000 

1,000 kilos=1 metric ton (Tonelada metrico). 

Certimeters Centimeters 

1 SR se aa a se ek 7 feet. ote. eee, SISO 
1 Sea ees. .= 30.48 Slee. ot ss. See at 
1 Pie ae ae. = BL ae 9 fest... ......... - = 274.32 
oe ee cc OLOO 1 10 feet... OES 
3 feet LT 1 feet...) 
4 feet... es es = 122.00 12 feet..........«.. = 865.76 
5 feet: 20... . dos. 7 152,00.'| 13 feet... 6... . = See 
6G feet nc. ke as = 1B 14 feet......:..... =426.72 


DIFFERENCE OF SUN TIME BETWEEN NEW YORK 
CITY AND OTHER PARTS OF THE WORLD 


When it is noon at New York it is, at 


Buffalo.........11:40 a. M. 
Cincinnati...... 11:18 a. M. 
CHIRMIN ae as ees 11:07 A. M. 
SE Bae cs ss 10:55 a. M. 
San Francisco .. 8:45 A. M. 
New Orleans ....10:56 A. M. 
Washington.....11:48 A. M. 
Charleston....... 11:36 A. M. 


Hewett 4 6 0 11-26 A. 


- Peleing i555. 


% 


Boston. ws se 


Rome 


St. Petersburg... 


12:12 P.M. 
4:55 P. M, 
5:05 P. M. 
5:45 Pp. M. 
6:41 P. M. 
6:00 P. M. 
6:57 P. M. 


.12:40 A. M- 
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TABLE OF DISTANCES 


taties So ae ee ee ee 1,760 yd.; 
320 rd.; 8 fur. 

1 furlong. . ee a ee a ee 
1 league. ss... Rpene ee Mie. he oS 
ea oe peed ealee pis Ope DEO 1h. Or 13 mi, 
1 nautical league..........-..-.....=8 naut, mi. 
Sena ee .=6 ft. 
4 ete os a ce es ale tt: 3 in., nearly 
D hand seeeeese esc er essere 
1 palm.. BN ee Aileen 
1 span.. SE eS Cate BES wip ee eB 
t cable’: Ieapth.. SP 55 ae EES Tas 0 Cie Tee the eee a 

MEASURES OF VOLUME 
1 cubic font. oc Svs vk sisols Gael wees tea ee eee ee 
1 ale gallon.. aie geo pg ee Ce 
1 standard, or wine, ‘pdiga. Pye uc ¢ Balk aly Sa ee 
1 dry gallon.. ceeeeeeceecsese itis 1 R88 6 a 4 
1 bushel. . Lae age ek aed . =2,150.4 cu. in, 
1 Batish bushel... FEA a BY H es . = 2,218.19 cu. in, — 
jo hee . =128 cu. ft. a 
1 perch.. ee 
1 ton af cound oabne.. ol te Les 5 a re aa 
1 ton of hewn  pserte ae : . = 50 cu. ft. F 


A box 124% in. ae. wide: and oe eoritatns 1 bu. 
A box 19% in. long, wide, and deep contains 1 bbl. 
A box 85 in. long, wide, and deep contains 1 pk. 
A box 615 in. long, wide, and deep contains $ pk. 
A box 4’ in. long, wide, and deep contains 1 qt. 


Cylinders having the following dimensions, in inches, con-| : 
tain the measures stated, very closely; the diameters are 


given first: 

Gill... -. ap in eS i | Gallen... 7. = 7 in. x 6 in, 
POs vaca =3$ in. X3 in. § gallons ... =14 in. X12 in. 
Quart......=3% in, X6 in. 10 gallons ..+*14 in. x15 i 


*A knot is really a measure of speed and not of distance; when used. 
in this sense, it is equivalent to 1 naut. mi, in lhr. Thus, av 
traveling 20 naut. mi. per br. has a speed ot 20 knots. # 
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BULK OF SUBSTANCES 


Pounds Cu. Ft. 


Name Per Per 

Cu. Ft, Ton 

Cast iron. . Pe OnRc k er ano eicler MARR: 450 .50 4.97 
Wrought i iron 486.60 4.60 
Sie. 2 is, 489 .80 4.57 
CS oe sate oe en ets ay 555 .00 4.03 
DR re. ee EN ck ne wks age ae 707 .70 3.16 
ee ee 537 .70 4.16 
Tia.. Orta ek he A 456.00 4.91 
Pine, white. . WN; aa Oe WO Ee 29.56 75.60 
Pine, yellow... RENN ae Bee Pe 33.81 66.20 
Mahogany. . ee host Se ee 66.40 33.80 
Marble, MORIN? Cio ee es 165 .00 13.60 
Millstone. . Be ne oa ee pea 130.00 17.20 
(ae nee ee 70.00 32 .00 
Cae wae esas nos Ser 45.20 49.50 
eee tae oe ee 101.30 22.10 
Brick. . 100 .00 22.40 
Plaster of Paris. . 105 .00 21.30 
Sand.. USS i ane ak petaularoae 94.50 23.70 
Granite. . Paci Sake sees Peas rs lg ks 165.00 13.50 
Earth, loose. . Be eg ee kha yy Whey 78.60 28 .50 
Water, sea. UR fog ps a al Ca ag pe 64.30 34.80 
Water, fresh. . TN a A PR 62.50 35.90 
Ice ; Ca Foods i Sl re 58 .08 38 .56 
Gola. SARS rere a een ipameemiweds. abe REE es a iY 2 
Silver... : ahoits Sp aie gee 551.00 4.07 
Coal, anthracite. . i ata be eee Les 53.00 42 .30 
Coal. bituminous. ne tee eeeaase 50.00 44.80 
Coal, Cumberland. . | 53.00 42.30 
Coal, charcoal. . ig, det gee eee eg 18.20 123.06 
Coke, Midlothian....... 32.70 68 .50 
Coke: Camberland.....5. 20. re Es g 70.90 
Coke, natural Virginia........ | 46.64 48 .30 


FORMULAS 


A formula is an abridged statement of a general rule, in 
which symbols are used. 

The symbols used are the letters of the alphabet, which 
represent numbers, and the signs +, —, X, +, V, etc., which 
have the same meaning as in arithmetic. 
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To illustrate, let the following example be taken: If a 
person exchanges 10 books, worth $3 per volume, for cloth at 
$2 per yd., how many yards will he obtain? A rule for 
solving this example, and all others like it, may be stated as 
follows: Multiply the number of books by the price per 
volume, and divide the product by the price of the cloth. 
The result will be the number of yards of cloth. 

A more concise way of stating the rule is by using letters. 
Thus, 

Let A=number of books; 

B=price per volume; 
C=price of the cloth; 
D=number of yards of cloth. 

Then, according to the rule, 

number of books X price per volume 


price of cloth =number of yards of 


cloth; or, 


ree 
The square of a number is that number multiplied by 
itself. 
ExAMPLE.—What is the square of 7? 
SOLUTION.—- 7X7=49. 


The cube of a number is the square of the number multi- 
plied by the number. 


ExAMPLE.—What is the cube of 7? 
SOLUTION.—- 7X7X7=343. 


MENSURATION 
ANGLES 
A An angle is the amount of di- _ 
vergence between two lines that 
: B intersect, or meet; the point of 
Cc meeting is called the vertex of — 
the angle. x 
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A right angle is one of the angles 
formed by the intersection of two 
lines that are perpendicular to each 
other. 


An acute angle is less than a 
right angle. 


An obtuse angle is 
greater than a right 
angle. 


TRIANGLES 
A triangle is a plane figure having three sides. 


i 


The altitude of any triangle is a line drawn from the vertex 
of the angle opposite the base perpendicular to the base. 


, oe 


or to the base extended. The vertical dotted line A B is 


ay 


dS 


7 pt 
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the altitude of the triangle. Any side of a triangle may be 
taken as a base. 


A 


B B 
The perimeter of a triangle is the sum of the lengths of the | 
three sides. on 


Rule.—To find the area of a triangle, multiply the base by the — 
altitude and divide the product by 2. 


EXAMPLE.—Find the area of a triangle, the base of which 
is 7 in. and the altitude 4 in 


SOLUTION.— 7X4+2=14 in. 


QUADRILATERALS ch 
A quadrilateral is a figure formed from four straight kines, : 


The altstude is the perpendicular distance between the 
parallel sides. 4 
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The base is the side on which it is supposed to stand. Any 
side may be taken as the base. 


Rule.—To find the area of a surface whose opposite sides are 
parallel, multiply the base by the altitude. 


Rule. ree find the area of a surface having only two of its 
sides parallel, multiply one-half the sum of the parallel sides by 
the altitude. 


Rule.—To find the diagonal of a square, multiply the length 
of one side by 1.41421. 


Rule.—To find the diagonal of a cube or the diameter of its 
circumscribed sphere, multiply the length of a side by 1.7320508. 


THE CIRCLE 


A carcle is a figure bounded by a curved line, called the 
circumference. The circumference of a circle is also called 
its pertphery. 

NOTE.—When a surfaceis bounded 
by straight lines, the length of the Cc 
bounding line is calledthe perimeter, 
when the bounding line is a curve, 
the length of the curve is called the 
periphery. 


The diameter of a circle is a A 
straight line passing through 
the center and terminated at 
both ends by the circumfer- 
ence, as A B. 

The radius of a circle is a E 
straight line drawn from the center to the circumference, 
as OE. 

If a circle is divided by a diameter, each half is called a 
semicircle, and each half circumference is called a semi- 
circumference, 


Rule.—To find the circumference of a circle, multiply the 
diameter by 3.1416. 
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Rule.—To find the diameter of a circle, divide the ctircumfer- 
ence by 3.1416. 

Rule —To find the area of a circle, multiply the square of 
the radius by 3.1416, or multiply the square of the diameter 
by .7854. 

Rule.—To find the area of an ellipse, multiply the two 
diameters together and that product by .7854. 

Rule.—To find the side of the greatzst square that can be 
inscribed in a given circle, take seven-tenths of the diameter and 
ancrease tt by 1% of itself. 

ExaMPLE.—Find one side of the greatest square that can 
be inscribed in a circle 94 in, in diameter. 

SoLuTION.— 9.5X.7=6.65. 6.65+.0665 =6.7165 in. 


THE PRISM AND CYLINDER 


. The entire surface of any solid is the area of the whole | 


outside of the solid. 

The convex surface of a solid is the same as the entire 
surface, except that in the case of prisms and cylinders, the — 
areas of the ends are not included. 


Rule.—To find the convex surface of a prism or cylinder, 
multiply the perimeter of the base by the altitude. 


; 


3 
3 


ExamPpLe.—A block of marble is 24 in. long and its ends 


are 9 in. square. What is the area of its convex surface? 


SoLuTION.— 9 X4=386 in. = perimeter of the base; ado 
= 864 sq. in. = convex area. 
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Rule.—To find the entire area of the outside surface, add the 
areas of the two ends to the convex area. 

Rule,—To find the volume or cubical contents of a prism or 
cylinder, multiply the area of the base by the altitude. 

ExamPLe.—A packing box is 44 ft. long, 4 ft. wide, and 
34 ft. deep. What is its volume? : 

SoLuTION.—Area of base=44X4=18 sq. ft. Altitude 
=3} ft. Volume=18X31=585 cu. ft. 


THE PYRAMID AND CONE 


A pyramid is a solid whose base is a 
plane figure, and whose sides are tri- 
angles uniting at the vertex. 

A cone is a solid whose base is a 
circle, and whose convex surface 
tapers uniformly to the vertex. If a 
straight line be drawn on the cone, 
or pyramid, from the vertex to the 
edge of the base, this line is called 
the slant height. 

A The altitude of a pyramid ora cone is the 
perpendicular distance from the vertex to 
the base. 

The entire area of a pyramid or a cone is 
the area of the whole outside surface. 
The convex area is the entire area less the 
area of the base. 

Rule.—I. To find the convex area of a 
pyramid or a cone, multiply the perimeter 
of the base by one-half the slant height. 

Il. The entire area ts equal to the convex area plus the area 
of the base. 

Rule.—To find the volume or cubical contents of a pyramid or 
a cone, mi:ltiply the area of the base by one-third the altitude. 

EXAMPLE,—Find the volume of a pyramid whose base is 
square, measuring 15 in. on a side, and whose altitude is 
164 in. 

SoLuTion.—Area of base=15 X 15 = 225 sq. in.; 225 164 
+3 =1,237% cu. in. 
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THE SPHERE 


A sphere is a solid bounded by a uniformly curved surface. — 


The diameter of a sphere is a straight line passing through 


its center. 

The radius of a sphere is a line drawn from 
the center to the surface. 

Rule.—To find the area of the surface of a 
sphere, square the diameter and multiply the 
result by 3.1416. 

Rule.—To find the volume or cubtcal contents 


\ S y | 
Se oot 


of a sphere, cube the diameter and multiply the result by 6236, — 


ExaMPLE.—What is the weight of a lead ball 12 in. in 
diameter, 1 cu. in. of lead weighing .41 lb.? 


Sonution.— 12X12X12X.5236=904.78 cu. in. 904.78 


« .41 =370.96 Ib. 


Rule.—To find the cubical contents of a spherical shell, inner 


and outer diameters being given, subtract the cube of the nner 


diameter from the cube of the outer diameter and multiply the — 


result by .6236. 
USEFUL MULTIPLIERS, ETC. 


Diameter of circle X 3.1416 =circumference. 
Radius of circle X 6.283185 = circumference. 
Square of radius of circle X 3.1416 =area. 
Square of diameter of circle X .7854=area. 
Square of circumference X .07958 = area. 
Half the circumference X} diameter=area. 
Circumference of circle X .159155 = radius. 


Diameter of circleX.86=side of inscribed equilateral 
triangle. sige 
Diameter of circle X .7071 =side of inscribed square. 

* Cireumference of circle X .225=side of inscribed square. 
Circumference of circle X .282=side of equal square. 

' Diameter of circle X .8861 =side of equal square. 
Base of triangle X4 altitude =area. 
Both diameters X .7854=area of ellipse. 
Surface of sphere X 4 diameter = solidity. 
Circumference of sphere X diameter = surface. 


Circumference of circle X .31831 = diameter. ii > 


eS 
eae 
BEM 
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Square of diameter of sphere x 3.1416 =surface. 

Square of circumference of sphere X .3183 = surface. 
- Cube of diameter of sphere X .5236 = solidity. 

Cube of radius of sphere X 4.1888 = solidity. 

Cube of circumference of sphere X .016887 =solidity. 

Radius of sphere X 1.1547 =side of inscribed cube. 

Area of one of its sides X 6=surface of cube. 

Area of its base X ¥ altitude =solidity of cone, or pyramid, 
whether round, square, or triangular. 


PLASTERING, PAINTING, AND CALCIMINING 


Plastering, painting, and calcimining are usually estimated 
by the square yard. Allowances for doors, windows, etc. are 
not regulated by any established usage. 

Rule.—Multiply the perimeter* of the room by the height of 
the ceiling for the area of the walls. To this add the area of the 
ceiling, and from the sum make such deductions as are spectfied. 
Reduce the results to square vards, and multiply the price per 
square yard by the number denoting the area in square yurds. 


ExAMPLe.—At 22 ct. per sq. yd., what will it cost to plaster 
a room 65 ft. long, 22 ft. wide, and 15 ft. high, deducting in 
full for 8 doors 4 ft. 6 in. wide and 11 ft. 6 in. high, 10 win- 
dows 3 ft. 6 in. wide and 8 ft. high, and a baseboard 65 in. 
high extending around the room? 

SOLUTION.— 
Perimeter of the room....... 
Area of walls........ 


I 


65X 2+22X2=174 ft. 
174XK15=2610 sq. ft. 


Area of ceiling..:.......... = 65X22=1430 sq. ft. 
Mate ei ee lui, OM aes bate dic o's PA EA Ba te 
PG AGE SUMIOE S65 ee wi =44X113X8= 414 sq. ft. 
Area of windows............=3¢X 8X10= 280 sq. ft. 
Area of baseboard =(perimeter less width 
65 65 
of 8 doors) X 75 = (174-42 X8) X75... = 743sq. ft. 
Total, after deduction...............=8271 4 sq. ft. 
Area in square yards......... =3,2714+9 = 36354 sq. yd. 
a eo es es a Gas. ck eae 879.28 


*The perimeter is the sum of the lengths of the sides of the room, 
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PAPERING 

Wallpaper, as made in the United States, is 18 in. (} yd.) 
wide, and is sold in single rolls and double rolls; a single 
roll is 8 yd. long, and a double roll is 16 yd. long. When 
cutting the paper, paper hangers divide the rolls into strips 
of sufficient length to reach from the baseboard to a short 
distance (say 6 in.) above the lower edge of the border. 
There is always considerable waste in cutting, owing to the 
matching of the figures forming the design, and the fact that 
there is a part of a strip left over after cutting up the roll. 
The parts of strips thus left over are used for the surface 
above doors and above and below windows, and other 


irregular places. Although double rolls are usually counted — 


as 2 single rolls, there is a choice between them in certain 
cases. Thus, suppose the strips were required to be 9 ft. 
(3 yd.) long, only 2 strips could be cut from a single roll, or 
4 strips from 2 single rolls, while 5 strips could be cut from a 
double roll. The length of a roll of border is the same as the 
length of a roll of paper. 

On account of the waste in cutting, the varying sizes 
and shapes of rooms, the number of windows, doors, etc., it 
is difficult to estimate exactly the number of rolls required. 
Two rules are given, both of which are used in practice: 

Rule.—I. From the perimeter of the room, subtract the widths 


oj openings (windows and doors), and reduce the result to half 


yards; the number of half yards so obtained will be the total 
number of strips required. Find the number of strips that can 


be cut from a roll, and divide the first result by the second; the ’ 


quotient will be the number of rolls required. 


II. Dtvide the number of half yards of the perimeter of the 


room by the number Qf strips that can be cut from a roll; the 
quotient wall be the number of rolls required. 


If computed by the first rule, the number of rolls obtained 


may be too small, and if computed by the second rule, too 


large. But, since paper dealers will usually take back all 


rolls that are intact, the second rule will generally give the 


best results, as it will prevent the loss of time needed to send 


to the dealer for extra rolls, in case they are needed. 
EXAMPLE.—Find how much paper will be needed to cover 
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the walls and ceiling of a room 15 ft. X 20 ft., the border 
for both walls and ceiling to be 18 in. wide. The baseboard 
is 8 in. high, and the height of walls from floor to ceiling 
is 9 ft. 

SoLuTIoN.—Since the widths of the openings are not speci- 
fied, it will be necessary to use rule II. 

Perimeter of room=2X15+2X20=70 ft.=234 yd.=462 
half yards, or 47 strips. Assuming that the strips extend 
the height of the baseboard above the bottom edge of 
the border, the length of a strip is (since 18 in. =14 ft.) 
9—14=74 ft.=24 yd. Hence, the number of strips in a 
single roll is 8 +24=3 strips, and the number of rolls required 
is 47 +3=153%, or 16 rolls. 

In papering the ceiling, the direction in which the strips 
are to run must be considered. If the strips run lengthwise 
of the room, the distance between the edges of the border is 
20—-2%14=17 ft., and the length of the strips must be 
at least 18 ft., or 6 yd., long; hence, but 1 strip can be cut 
from a single roll, and but 2 strips from a double roll. The 
width of the room in half yards is (15+3)k2=10; hence, 
allowing for the border, 9 strips, or 9 single rolls, will be 
required. 

If the strips run crosswise of the room, the length of a strip 
between the edges of the border will be 15—2X 14=12 ft., 
and the length of a strip must be at least 13 ft., or 4% yd.; 
hence, 1 strip may be obtained from a single roll, or 16+44 
=3 strips from a double roll. The length of the room in half 
yards is (20+3)X2= 13%; hence, allowing the paper to 
extend 6 in. beyond the inner edge of the border, at both ends 
of the room, 12 strips will be required. The number of 
double rolls required will be 12+3=4 double rolls. Con- 
sequently, in this case, there is less waste when the paper 
runs crosswise than when it runs lengthwise. 

Since the perimeter of the room is 70 ft., or 23% yd., 233+8 
=3 single rolls of border for the walls, and the same amount 
for the ceiling will be required. Therefore, 16 single rolls of 
paper are required for the walls, 4 double rolls for the ceiling, 
3 single rolls of border for the walls, and 3 single rolls for 
the ceiling. 
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CARPETING 

Carpet is made in various widths. Ingrain carpet is usually 
36 in., or 1 yd., wide; Brussels carpet is 27 in., or 3 yd., wide. 
Carpet borders are 224 in., or 8 yd., wide. A linear yard of 
ingrain carpet contains 1 sq. yd., and a linear yard of Brussels 
carpet contains # sq. yd. 

Rule.—To find the number of linear yards of carpet required 
for a room, tf no allowance is made for cutting and matching 
the strips, divide the area of the room in square yards by the area 
of a linear yard of the carpet. 

EXxAMPLE.—-How many yards of Brussels carpet will be 
required to cover a floor 36 ft. long and 21 ft. wide, making 
no allowance for cutting and matching? 


756 
SoLuTION.—Area of floor=3621=756 sq. ass 


=84sq. yd. A linear yard of Brussels carpet has an area of — 
= sq. yd. Hence, the number of linear yards required is 
84+3= 112 yd. 

In practice, there is usually considerable loss due to cutting 
and matching. To find the number of yards required for a 
room, when allowance is made for loss, the width of the 
room is divided by the width of a single strip. The quotient : 
is the number of strips required, supposing them to run — 
lengthwise of the room, The number of strips multiplied by — 
the length in yards of a single strip, making allowance for — 
the loss required for matching, is the number of linear 
yards required. S. 

Examp_e.—How many yards of Brussels carpet will he 
required to cover a room 23 ft. long and 15 ft. wide, making — 
an allowance of 1 ft. on each strip for matching? The carpet: 
is supposed to run lengthwise. 

SOLUTION.—Width of room=15 ft.=180 in. Width oe 
carpet=27 in. Number of strips=180+27=63. Hence, — 
7 strips must be used, the excess, 9 in., being cut off or — 
turned under. Allowing 1 ft. for snntpdriie: length of © 
strip=23+1=24 ft.=8 yd. Number of linear ee 
required = 7X8 =56 yd. 

The number of linear yards of carpet border required for a 
room is equal to the perimeter of the room in yards. 
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EXAmPLE.—-How many yards of border will be required in 
earpeting a room 42 ft. long and 264 ft. wide? 

SoLUTION.—Perimeter of room =42 x 2+ 264 x 2=137 ft. 
cate d 

3 ¥“* BOARD MEASURE 

In measuring lumber, the unit is the board foot, which is a 
board 1 ft. long, 1 ft. wide, and 1 in. (or less) thick. One 
board foot is equal to 345 cu. ft. 

Rule.—To find the number of board feet in any piece of lum- 
ber, multiply the length in feet by the breadth in feet, and this 
product by the thickness 1n inches, 17 at be more than 1 ach; or, 
otherwise, multiply the length in feet by the breadth in inches, and 
this product by the thickness in inches, and then divide by 12. 

ExAMPLE.—How many board feet are contained in a joist 
18 ft. long, 14 in. wide, and 12 in. thick? 


18 X 14x 12 
ocean = 252 board feet. 


SOLUTION.— 


Lumber is sold by the thousand (M) feet, the term foot 
being always used instead of the longer term, board foot. 

Rule.—To find the cost of lumber, divide the number of feet by 
1,000 and multiply by the cost per M. 

ExAMPLE.—What will be the cost of 19 boards 14 ft. long, 
15 in. wide, and 13 in. thick, at $23.50 per M? 
19X14 15X14 

12 1,000 


SoLutTion.—Number of thousand feet= 


=.4983. Hence, .4983 X $23.50 = $11.72. 

Shingles are sold in bundles of 250 (4M). The lengths of 
all shingles in bundle are the same (usually 12 in., 14 in., or 
‘16 in.), but their widths vary. The average width, however, 
is generally 4 in., the width of all bundles being alike. When 
‘laying shingles, 4 in. is usually exposed to the weather, the 
remaining portions being concealed by the other shingles. 

Rule.—To find the number of shingles required to cover a roof 
compute the total area of the roof 1m square anches, and divide 
this area by the product of the average width of the shingle and 
the length that 1s exposed to the weather, 

ExaMPpLe.—What will it cost to shingle a roof, each side 
measuring 40 ft. X16 ft., if the shingles cost $4.50 per M? 

4 
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SoLuTIOoN.—Since the size of the exposed portion is not 
stated, it will be assumed as 4in.X4in. Then, for one side, 
6X 144 
an =, 760 shingles will be required, and for both 
sides, 5,760 x 2=11,520 shingles. Therefore, the cost will be 
11.52 x $4.50 = $51.84. 
Multiply by 144 in order to reduce the square feet (40 X 16) 
to square inches. Allowance should also be made for waste. 


MASONRY 
In estimating the cubical contents of stone walls, the perch 
of 242 cu. ft. is used. 
Rule.—To find the number of perches of masonry tn a wall, 
divide the volume of the wall in cubic feet by 242. 


In estimating the contents of stone foundations for build- 


ings, the length of the wall is measured on the outside, thus 
counting each corner twice. If a wall 2 ft. thick measures 
12 ft. xX 20 ft. on the outside, and the corners are assumed to 
be parts of the longer sides, there will be 2 walls each 20 ft. 
long, and 2 walls each 8 ft. long. The actual length is 
therefore 2X 20+2k8=56 ft. The length estimated on 
the outside is 2X20+212=64 ft. To find the actual 
length of such a wall, subtract 4 times the thickness of the 


wall from the length measured on the outside. Thus, in the — 


above case, actual length=64—42=56 ft. 
Usually, masons make no allowance for windows or 


doors in estimating their work. In estimating the quan- — 


tity of stone required for the wall, such allowance shoast 
be made. 

ExAaMPLE.—(a) How many perches of stone will be re- 

quired to build the walls of a church 60 ft. long by 32 ft. wide, 

the walls being 24 ft. high and 24 ft. thick? There are 8 win- 
dows, each 5 ft. wide and 11 ft. high, and 2 doors, each 6 ft. 
wide and 9 ft. high. (b) What will be the cost of laying baal 
walls at $3.50 per perch? 

SOLUTION.— 

Length of wall (outside) = 2k 60+2 x 32=184 ft. 

Actual length = 184— 4 24175 ft. 

Actual cubical contents = 175 X 24 X 24=9,450 cu. ft. 
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Allowance for windows=5 X11 24X8=990 cu. ft. 

Allowance for doors=6 X 9 X 24 KX 2= 243 cu. ft. 

Net contents = 9,450 — (990 + 243) =8,217 cu. ft. 

(a) Perches required for wall =8,217 +243 =332. 

(6) Since, in estimating the cost of the work, no allowance 
is made for corners, doors, and windows. 


Cubical contents = 184 X 24 X 24 =9,936 cu. ft. 
Perches of stonework = 9,936 + 24% = 401777. 
Cost of laying walls = 40177 X $3.50 = $1,405.09. 


BRICKWORK 

Brickwork is generally estimated by the thousand bricks 
laid in the wall, but measurements by the cubic yard and by 
the perch are also used. To allow for mortar, 4 in. is added 
to the length and to the thickness in making calculations. 
The following data will be found useful in calculating the 
number of bricks in a wall. For each superficial foot of wall 
4 in. in thickness (the width of 1 brick), allow 74 bricks; for 
a 9-inch wall (the width of 2 bricks), allow 15 bricks; and 
so on, estimating 7$ bricks for each additional 4 in. in thick- 
ness of wall. If brickwork is to be estimated by the cubic 
yard, allow 500 bricks to 1 cu. yd. This figure is based on 
the use of 8} in. X 4 in. X 24 in. bricks, with mortar joints not 
over % in. thick. If the joints are ¢ in. thick, as in face brick- 
work, 1 cu. yd. will require about 575 bricks. In making 
calculations of the number of bricks required, an allow- 
ance of, say, 5% should be made for waste in breakage, etc. 
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BINS, CISTERNS, ETC. 
It is frequently necessary to estimate the capacity of a 


bin, box, or vessel in bushels, 


barrels, or gallons. The 


volume of the bin or vessel in cubic feet or cubic inches 
is divided by the number of cubic feet or cubic inches 


in a bushel, barrel, or gallon, as the case may be. For 


convenience of reference, the following table of capacities 


is given: 


Dry MEASURE 


1 heaped bushel = 2,747.71 cu. 
1 stricken bushel = 2,150.42 cu. 


1 peck = 537.6 cu. 
1 quart = 67.2 cwWi 
1 pint = 33.6 cu. 


in. = 1.59 cu. ft., omay 
in. = 1.25 cu. ft., nearly 
in. 
in. 

in. 


Liourip MEASURE 
1 hogshead = 8.422 cu. ft. 


1 barrel =4211 cu. ft. 
1 gallon = 231 cu. in. 
1 quart =57.75 cu. in. ' 
1 pint = 28.875 cu. in. 


Rule.—To find the capacity of a bin or other vessel in da 
measure or in liquid measure, divide the volume of the bin or 


vessel in cubte inches by the number of cubic inches in the writ 


of measure. 


The following table of approximate capacities is very 


convenient in rough calculations: 


1 cubic foot = .63 heaped bushel 

1 cubic foot =.80 stricken bushel 
1 cubic foot get “i liquid gallons 
1 cubic foot = $4 barrel 


The following short rules vik approximate, but the results| ¢ 


i] 


are sufficiently accurate for all practical purposes: 


Rule.—To find the capacity of a bin in heape 


multiply the volume in cubic feet by 68, 


Rule.—To find the capacity of a bin in stricken bushel, 


multiply the volume in cubic feet by .8. 
Rule.—To find the number of gallons in a cistern or other 
vessel, multiply the volume in cubic feet by 7.8. 
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Rule.—To find the number of barrels in a cistern, multiply 
the volume in cubic feet by 3%. 

Rule.—To find the number of gallons in a cylindrical vessel, 
multiply the square of the diameter in inches by the height in 
inches, and that product by .0O34. 


GAUGING OF CASKS 

A cask resembles two frustums of cones with their larger 
bases placed together. 

The bung diameter of a cask is the diameter measured half 
way between the two ends; it is usually the greatest diameter. 

The mean diameter of a cask is the mean between the bung 
diameter and head diameter. The mean diameter is found 
by adding together the head diameter and bung diameter and: 
dividing the sum by 2. 

Rule.—To find the number of gallons in a cask, multiply the 
square of the mean diameter in inches by the length in inches, 
and that product by .0O034. 

EXxAMPLE.—The diameter of a cask is 27 in. at the head, 
33 in. at the bung, and the cask is 3 ft. long; how many gal- 
lons will it hold? 


27433 
SoLuTION.—Mean diameter= ar Sis =30 in. Length 


=3 ft.=36 in. Capacity =302X 36 x .0034=110.16 gal. 

To find the number of liters in the cask, multiply by .0129 
instead of .0034. If the cask is partly filled, stand it on end, 
find the mean diameter of the part filled, multiply its square 
by the height, and that product by .0034. 


COAL AND HAY 

A ton (2,000 Ib.) of Lehigh coal, egg size, measures 34% cu. 
ft. in the bin; Schuylkill coal, 35 cu. ft.; pink-gray and red- 
ash coal, 36 cu. ft.; Wyoming coal, 31. cu. ft. 

The bulk of a ton of hay is dependent on the pressure to 
which it is subjected. Roughly speaking, a ton of hay lying 
unpressed measures 500 cu. ft.; when in a small stack, 400 cu. 
ft.; and in mows compressed with grain, or in well-settled 
stacks, 300 cu. ft. 

Shipping Ton.—Freight on very light articles is usually 
estimated by the space occupied. 
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31.16 imperial bushels 
32.143 United States bushels 
1 British shipping ton 

42 cu. ft 


1 United States shipping ton 
40 cu. ft 


32.719 imperial bushels 
33.75 United States bushels 


PERCENTAGE 

Percentage is the term applied to those arithmetical opera- 
tions in which the number or quantity to be operated on is 
supposed to be divided into 100 equal parts. 

The term per cent. (%) means by the hundred. Thus 8% 
of a number means 8 hundredths, i. e., 725, or .08, of that 
number; 8% of 250 is 250 Xzes, or 250X .08=20; 47% 
of 75 bushels is 75 X 7455 =75 X .47 =35.25 bushels. 

When expressing the per cent. of a number to use in calcu- 
lations, it is customary to express it decimally instead of 
fractionally. Thus, instead of expressing 6%, 25%, and 48% 
as 7$0, yo, and 345;, it is customary to express them as .06, 
.25, and .43, 

The following table shows how many per cent. can be 
expressed either as a decimal or a fraction: 


Per Cent.) Decimal} Fraction || Per Cent.) Decimal Fraction 


— | | | | | | os 


1g 01 the 4% 0025 | ,4, or zts 
2% 02 rao OT oy 4% .0050 a or sho 
5% 0 |r$sordy|) 14% 0150 | 1d or ats 
10% 10 | Yoordy || 6h% 0625 | 4 or vs 
25% 2 |eor 4|| 84% 0833 | 84 or re 
50% 50 |Y%sor 4] 1234 1250 | 123 ors 
75% 75 |YWoor 2] 168% 1666 | 16% or & 
100% 1.00 |388orl | 333% 3333 | 334 or } 
125% 1.25 |+8orlt |) 3744 3750 | 37h or ® 
150% 150 |i8orlh || 62h% 6250 | 624 or § 


a 
500% 5.00 | #88or5 | 8734 8750 [S8tforé 
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The base is the number or quantity that is supposed to be 
divided into 100 equal parts. 

The rate per cent, is that number of the 100 equal parts into 
which the base is supposed to be divided that is taken or 
considered. The rate is the number of hundredths of the 
base that is taken or considered. The distinction between 
the rate per cent. and the rate is this: the rate per cent. is 
always 100 times the rate. Thus, 7% of 125 and .07 of 125 
amount in the end to the same thing; the former, 7, is the 
rate per cent., the number of hundredths of 125 intended; the 
latter, .07, is the rate, the part of 125 that is to be found; 
7% is used in speech, .07, is the form used in computation. 
So, also, 123% =.125, $% =.005, 14% =.0175. 

The percentage is the result obtained by multiplying the base 
by the rate. Thus, 7% of 125=125X.07=8.75, the per- 
centage. 

The amount is the sum of the base and the percentage. 

The difference is the remainder obtained when the percent- 
age is subtracted from the base. 


BASE, RATE, AND PERCENTAGE 


Rule.—To find the percentage, multiply the base by the rate. 

ExampLe.—A farmer raised 650 bu. of wheat and sold 64% 
of it. How many bushels did he sell? 

SoLuTION.—The base is 650 bu. Out of every 100 bu. 
raised, 64 were sold; that is, the number of bushels sold was 
64 of the number raised. 650X.64=416 bu., the per- 
centage. 

Rule.—To find the rate when the base and percentage are 
given, divide the percentage by the base. 

ExAMPLE.—Bought 300 bu. of apples and sold 228 bu. 
What per cent. of the number of bushels bought was sold? 

SoLuTION.—Here 300 is the base and 228 is the percentage; 
hence, applying rule, rate = 228 + 300 =.76= 76%. 

Rule.—To find the base when the percentage and rate are 
given, divide the percentage by the rate. 

ExaAMPpLe.—Bought a certain number of bushels of apples 
and sold 76% ot them. If I sald 228 bu., how many bushels 
did I buy? 
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SoLuTION.—Here 228 is the percentage, and .76 is the rate; 
hence, applying the rule, 228 +.76=300 bu. 


INVESTMENTS 


Sum invested is the base. 

Rate per cent. per annum is the rate. 

Income (interest or dividend) is the percentage. 

Par value multiplied by the rate gives the tncome onthe 
face of the stock. , : 

Cost multiplied by the rate gives the ec iecis on the invest- .7 
ment. 

Income divided by the cost gives the rate per cent. | 


PROFIT AND LOSS 


Profit and loss treats of the gains or losses arising in busi- 
ness transactions. If the price for which merchandise is 
sold is greater than the cost of the merchandise, the differ- 
ence is profit or gain. If the selling price is less than the 
cost, the difference is loss. 

The gross cost of merchandise is its first cost plus the 
expenses of purchase, transportation, and storage. Such 
expenses are commission, freight, insurance, drayage, etc, 

The net selling price is the gross selling price, less all dis- — 
counts and expenses of sale. a 

Computations in profit and loss are made according to the. i 3 
rules of percentage. The gross cost of the merchandise is 
the base on which the rate of profit or lossis computed. The 
profit or loss is the percentage. If the merchandise is sold at 
a profit, the net selling price is the amount; if at a loss, the 
net selling price is the difference. = 

Rule.—To find the profit or loss, multiply the gross cost. y 
the rate of gain or loss, 

FoRMULA: profit or loss =cost X rate. 

ExaMPLE.—A house costing $3,000 is sold for 22% 4, 
cost. What is the profit? i 

SOLUTION.—Profit = cost X rate = $3,000 X .22 = $660. + oa 

Rule.—T 0 find the rate of profit or loss, divide the difference 4 j 
between the selling price and gross cost by the gross cost; ya é 
divide the profit or loss by the gross cost.  } 

FORMULA: rate = profit or loss + gross cost. St dae, 
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EXxAMPLE.—A merchant sold for $768 a lot of dry goods for 
which he paid $900. What was the loss per cent.? 

So.uTION.—Loss = $900 — $768 = $132. Rate of loss=loss 
+ cost = $132 + $900 = .14%, or 145%. 

Rule.—To find the selling price, the cost and rate of gain or 
loss being given, multiply the cost by 1 plus the rate oj gain, or 
by 1 minus the rate of loss. 

FORMULAS: 
cost X (1 + rate of gain) 
cost X (1 —rate of loss) 

ExaAMPLE.—If hay is bought for $8 per ton, and if baling 
and shipping costs $5.50 per ton additional, at what price 
must it be sold to yield a profit of 16%. 

SoLuTION.—Gross cost = $8 + $5.50 =$13.50. Selling price 
= cost X (1+ rate) = $13.50 X $1.16 = $15.66. 

Rule.—To find the cost, the selling price and rate of gain or 
loss being given, divide the selling price by 1 plus the rate of 
gain, or by 1 minus the rate of loss. 

FoRMULAS: 

A foots price + (1+ rate of gain) 
cost = : ; 
selling price+(1—rate of loss) 

ExaMpLe.—Sold drugs for $112 and gained 75%. What 
was the cost of the drugs, and what was the profit? 

SoLuTION.—Cost = selling price+(1 + rate) = $112+1.75 
=$64. Profit =$112—$64=$48. 


selling price = { 


TRADE DISCOUNTS 


Trade discounts are reductions made by manufacturers, 
jobbers, or merchants from their list or catalog prices. 
Trade discounts are computed by the rules of percentage, the 
list price of the goods being the base. When several dis- 
counts are allowed, the first discount is computed on the list 
‘price, the second is computed on the remainder after deduct- 
ing the first discount, and so on, each remainder being 
regarded as a base for the computation of the next discount. 
The several discounts, if there are more than one, form a 
discount series. 

Rule.—To find the selling price, multiply the list price by the 
rate, and subtract the discount thus obtained from the list price. 
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If there ts a discount series, compute the second discount, using 
the first remainder as a base, and subtract the discount from the 
remainder. Repeat the process, using each successive remainder 
as a base for computing the next discount. The last remainder 
as the selling price. 

ExAMPLE 1.—The list price of an article is $62.50 and a dis- 
count of 40% is allowed. What is the selling price? 

SoLuTIon.—Discount = $62.50 X .40=$25. Selling price 
= $62.50 — $25 = 337.50. 

EXAMPLE 2.—On a bill of goods amounting to $720, dis- 
counts of 30%, 10%, and 5% are allowed. What is the 
selling price? 

SOLUTION.— 

First discount = $720 X .30 = $216 
Remainder = $720 — $216 = $504 
Second discount = $504 X .10 = $50.40 
Remainder = $504 — $50.40 = $453.60 
Third discount = $453.60 X .05 = $22.68 
Selling price = $453.60 — $22.68 = $430.92 
Rule.—To reduce a discount series to an equivalent single dis- 


count, subtract each rate of discount from 1, and multiply the 


remainders together. Subtract the product from 1, and the 
remainder will be the single discount, 


EXAMPLE.—What single discount on the gross price is 


equivalent to a discount series of 25%, 10%, and 5%? 
SOLUTION.— 1—.25=.75;1—.10=.90;1—.05=.95. .75 

X .90X .95=.6412. 1—.6412=.3588. 
The following table of equivalent discounts will be found 

useful in reducing a series of discounts to a single discount. 


Its use will save a great deal of time in making out bills in — 
establishments where several discounts are commonly given 
from the price list. It contains the various series in most 
general use, If it is necessary to use a series not given in the : 
table, the equivalent discount must be found by the pre- 
ceding rule. The column headed Rate Per Cent. is a dis- 


count series, the column headed Equivalent is the series 


expressed as a single discount, while the column headed — 


Net is the percentage remaining after the discount has 
been deducted. 


aa Earl 


aes se 


2h. 10, &, and 24. 


24, 10, and 10.. 


10, 10, 5, and 24. 
10, 10, and 10.. 


15, 5. 5, and id 
15 an 1. 

15, 10, and a 
15, 10, and 5.. 


15, 10, 5, and 24. 


15; 10, and 10.. 
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Rate Per Cent. 


20, 10, and 24 
20, 10, and 5 


20, 10, 5, and hd 


sg 10, and 1 10. 


38 ‘and ae 
25, 23; and > 


26, ie on d 73 


273, 0; and 7 


30, 10, and 2h. . 


—————.-|§.d — | | |  - OO 
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Rate Per Cent. 


30, 10, and 5.. 


30; 10; and 73...|. 
po 10; and 10; =. 


24 
324 and 24.. 


323, 23, and 2h.. 


323 ‘and 


324. 10, and 7h. 


35, 10, and ra mt 
oo. 10, ene 8 ob: 
35; 10, and 74...1. 
35, 10, and 7 5. 


37%... 
374 and oe 


373, 2h. and a 
art. 5, and 23...|. 


374, 5, and 5.. 
374, and 74... 


374, 7, and 2}..!- 
374, 74, and 5...|. 
37 7, and rae e 


7h, tO, aad 2h. 


10, and 5.. 
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Net . Rate Per Cent, alent | Net 
|| 374, 10, and 74.|.4797|.5203 
374, 10, and me .4938} .5062 
40 .|.4000! . 6000 
40 and 24. 4150}. 5850 
40, 24, and PS ae .|. 4296! .5704 
40 and 5...... .|.4300|.5700 
40, 6. and 2h. . .|- 4443) .5557 
40,5, and 5. < oof. 4585) .5415 
40 and 74..... .).4450). 5550 
40, 74, and 23. .|.4589)| .5411 
40, 74, and 5.. .|.4728).5272 
| 7h, and 74. .|.4866|.5134 
40 and 10......|. 4600). 
40, 10, and 24 4735} .5265 
40, 10, and 5 4870) .5130 
40, 10, and 74 5005} , 4995 
40, 10, and se .|.5140) . 4860 
423.. ...|.4250] .5750 
421 and 23... epee . 4394) . 5606 
423, 23, and 24.|.4534|.5466 
424 and 5......}.4538).5462 
423, 5, and 2h. 4675) .5325 
424, 5, and 5 4811) .5189 
424 and 74..... 4681/.5319 
424, 74, and 24.}.4814/.5186 
424, 74, and 5. .|.4947/. 5053 
423, 74; and 74.}.5080) .4920 
424 and 10..... .4825}.5175 
424, os and 24.|.4954 "5046 
42%, 10, and 5. .|.5084|, 4916 
424, 7 and 74.|.5213|.4787 
4234,1 Rae, a . 5343) . 4657 
45. 500). 5500 
45 and 21. . 4638) . 5362 
45, 24; and a 4772) .5228 
45 and 5.......|.4775)|.5229 
45, 5, and aes . .|.4906| . 5094 
45, 5, and 5... .|.5036). 4964 
45 and 74...... 4913). 5087 
45, 74, and 24 . 4960 
45, 74, and 5...|.5167} 4833 
45, 74, and 74. .|.5295 "4705 
45 and 10.. .5050}.4950 | 
45, 10, and ae .5174|.4826 — 
45, 10, and 5. .|.5298 "4702 
45, 10, and re eh 


"3421|.4579 
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Rate Per Cent, oe Net Rate Per Cent. re Net 
45, 10, and 10.../.5545).4455]| 50.............|.5000/.5000 
BIR SAS Oe es. oy 750! .5250)| 50 and 24 5125) .4875 
474 and 23...... 881} .5119|| 50, 24, and 24 5247) .4753 
474, 24, and 24 5009] .4991)} 50 and 5 5250) .4750 
474 GG SoS 013! .4987/| 50, 5, and 24 5369! . 4631 
474, 5, and 24 5138) . 4862/| 50, 5, and 5 5488} . 4512 
474, 5, and 5 5262! .4738)| 50 and 74.. 5375) . 4625 
474 and 74}...... 5144] . 4856)! 50, 74, and 24 5491} .4509 
474, 74, and 24..|.5265].4735 50, , an 5606) . 4394 
474, 74, and 5 5387) .4613! 50, 74, and i 5722| .4278 
474, 74, and 74..|.5509}.4491]| 50 and 10 5500). 4500 
474 and 10 5275|.4725]| 50, 10, and 24 5613! .4387 


473. 10, and 74..|_5629| 4371) 50, 10, and 10. .|.5950|.4050 
471. 10. and 10..|'5748| 4252 


PARTNERSHIP 

Partnership is an association of two or more persons for the, 
transaction of business with joint capital. 

The capital is the money or other property invested. The 
persons associated are partners, and may be either active or 
silent. An active partner has a voice in the management 
of the enterprise. A silent partner has money invested in 
the business, but has no voice in its management. 

The assets or resources of a firm are the property it owns 
and the debts owing to it. 

The liabilities of a firm are the debts it owes;~ -.-- ~ 

When Partners Invest for the Same Period of Time.—The 
gains and losses of a firm are apportioned among its members 
in proportion to each partner’s investment, and the time 
during which it is invested. The operation is best performed 
by the method known as distributive proportion. When the 
shares of the several partners are invested for equal times, 
the apportionment ot gains or losses is exactly similar to the 
division of a number into given proportional parts. 

Rule.— Divide the amount each partner invests by the total 
amount invested, and multiply the quotient by the gain or loss. 
The result will be each partner’s gain or loss, 
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Examp_e.—A, B, and C invest $500, $600, and $700, 
respectively, in an enterprise by which they gain $1,620. 
Apportion the gain. 

So1.uTION.—Total amount invested is $1,800. Since each 
partner shares the gain in proportion to the amount he in- 


500 
‘ of $1,620, or 


vests, it is clear that A’s share must be 


00 700 
$450; B’s share, +a of $1,620, or $540; and C’s share, ian 


5] ’ 


of $1,620, or $630. 


When Partners Invest for Different Periods of Time. 
Rule.— Reduce the amounts invested to equivalent amounts for 
an equal interval of time, as 1 yr., 1 mo., or 1 da.; then divide 
the amount each partner invests by the total amount invested, and 
multiply the quotient by the gain or loss. The result wall be each 
partner’s gain or loss. 


EXAMPLE 1.—Three men engage in business. A puts in 
$8,000 for 8 mo., B $10,000 for 12 mo., and C $9,000 for 10 mo. 
They lose $10,960. What does each man lose? 

First SoLuTion.— $8,000 x 8 +$10,000 x 12+$9,000 x 10 
= $274,000. 

$274,000 : $64,000 =$10,960 : loss of A, or $2560 
274,000 : $120,000 = $10,960 : loss of B, or $4800 
$274,000 : $90,000 =$10,960 : loss of C, or $3600 
$10960 

EXPLANATION.—$8,000 for 8 mo. equals $64,000 for 
1 mo.; $10,000 for 12 mo. equals $120,000 for 1 mo.; $9,000. 
for 10 mo. equals $90,000 for 1 mo. The remainder of the 
operation is as before explained. 

SECOND SOLUTION. — 


$8,000X 8=$ 64000 
$10,000 X 12=$120000 
$9,000X10=$ 90000 


$274000 for 1 mo. 


4, 


A’s loss e X $10,960 = $2,560 
274,000 : 
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B's loss =e yx $10,960 = $4,800 
274,000 eo en 
C’s loss == “emt 
s loss= 5 x $10,960 = $3,600 


ExaAmMPLe 2.—A and B engage in business forl yr. During 
the first 5 mo. A’s capital was $8,000, at the end of which time 
he increased it by $1,000. B’s capital the first 8 mo. was 
$10,000; he then drew out $5,000 of it. At the end of the 
year they had gained $8,120. Find each man’s share. 

First SoLuTION.—Reducing the amounts invested to an 
equal interval of time, as 1 mo., A had $8,000 invested for 
5 mo., and $8,000 + $1,000 = $9,000 for 7 mo.; B had $10,000 
invested for 8 mo., and $10,000 — $5,000 = $5,000 for 4 mo. 

$8,000 X 5+ $9,000 X 7 = $103,000 

$10,000 x 8 + $5,000 X 4= $100,000 
$203,000 : $103,000 = $8,120 : A’s share, or $4120 
$203,000 : $100,000 = $8,120 : B’s share, or $4000 


$8120 
Seconp SoivTion.—Proceeding as before, the total 
amount invested for 1 mo. was $203,000; hence, 


A’s gain w aliens 120 = $4,120 
as ’ a ’ 
« 203,000 
100,000 
B’s gai ——___ & $8, 120 = $4,000 
Ss gain was 203,000 $8 $ 
INSURANCE 


Insurance is a contract by which one party, the underwriter, 
or insurer, agrees, for a consideration, to make good a loss 
sustained by another party. 

The policy is the written contract between the insurance 
company and the party insured; it contains a description of 
the property insured, the conditions on which the insurance 
is taken, and the amount to be paid in case of loss. 

The premium is the amount paid to the insurer for assu- 
ming the risk of loss or damage. The premium isa certain 
per cent. of the amount of insurance, as gm, 3%. 

In property insurance, all computations are based on the 
rules of percentage. The amount of insurance is the base, 
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the premium is the percentage, and the rate of premium is 
the rate. 

Rule.—To find the premtum, multiply the amount of insur- 
ance by the rate of premium. 

FORMULA: 

premium = amount of insurance X rate 

ExAMPLE.—A house and furniture are insured against fire 
for $3,250, the rate of premium being 3%, or 75 ct. per $100 
per yr. What is the yearly premium? 

SoLuTiIon.— %%=.0075. Using the rule, the premium 
= $3,250 X .0075 = $24.37%. 

Rule.—I. To find the amount of insurance, divide the 
premium by the rate of premium. 

Il. To find the rate of premium, divide the premium by 
the amount of nsurance. 

FoRMULAS: 

amount of insurance = premium rate of premium 
rate of premium = premium + amount of insurance x | 

EXAMPLE 1.—What amount of insurance can be obtained — 
for $137.50, the rate of premium being 55 ct. per $100? os | 

SOLUTION.— Rate = .55 + $100.00 =.0055. Amount of in- 
surance = premium + rate = $137.50 + .0055 = $25,000. 

EXAMPLE 2.—A warehouse and contents, together valued 
at $13,500, is insured for two-thirds its value. If the Pre- 
mium is $78.75, what is the rate of premium? 

SOLUTION.—Amount of insurance = $13,500 x #=$9, 000. 


Rate of premium = $78.75 + $9,000 =.00875=874 ct. per 
$100, or Z%. 


COMMISSION, OR BROKERAGE 


Commission, or brokerage, is the sum paid an agent for 
transacting business for another person; as, for buying or — 
selling merchandise or property, for collecting or investing _ 
money, etc, 

The gross proceeds of a sale or collection is the total eneune 
realized by tne agent before deducting his commission and — 
other expenses connected with the transaction. The wide 
proceeds is the amount due the principal after the commission — 
and all other charges have been deducted. 
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The prime cost of a purchase is the sum paid by the agent 
for the goods or property. The gross cost is the prime cost 
plus the commission and expenses incident to the purchase. 

The commission, or brokerage, is usually computed at a 
certain per cent. of the gross proceeds of a sale or the prime 
cost of a purchase. In some cases, however, it is computed 
at a certain price per unit of weight or measure; as, so much 
per ton, per bushel, or per barrel. Examples in commission 
are solved by the rules of percentage. Either the gross pro- 
ceeds or the prime cost is the base; the net proceeds is the 
difference; the gross cost is the amount; the commission is the 
percentage; and the rate of commission is the rate per cent. 
The remittance from the principal to the purchasing agent, 
including both the investment and the commission, is an 
amount. The following rules are derived directly from the 
principles of percentage: 

Rule.—To find the commission, multiply the prime cost, or 
gross selling price, by the rate of commission. 

FORMULA: 

commission =cost or selling price X rate of commission 

ExaMPLe.—-A real-estate agent sells a house and lot for 
$4,375 and receives 2% commission. Find his commission 
and the net proceeds. 

SOLUTION.—The commission =selling price X rate = $4,375 
X .02 = $87.50. 

The net proceeds=selling price— commission = $4,375 
— $87.50 = $4,287.50. 

Rule.—To find the prime cost or gross proceeds, the com- 
mission being given, divide the commission by the rate of 
commussion. 

FORMULA: 
prime cost or gross proceeds =commission + rate of commission 

ExAMPLE.—An agent received $319.50 commission for 
seliing apples. If the rate of commission charged was 13%, 
what was the selling price of the apples? 

SoLUTION.—The selling price or gross proceeds = $319.50 
+ .015 = $21,300. 

Rule.—To find the prime cost and commission, the remittance 
from the principal being given, subtract from the remittance the 


5 
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expenses of the purchase, tf any, and divide the remainder by 1 
plus the rate of commission. The quotient is the prime cost. 
Subtract the prime cost from the remainder and the difference ds 
the commission, 

ExamMPpLe.—A principal sends his agent $21,611 with 
orders to buy cotton after deducting his commission and 
other charges. The agent paid $124.30 for freight, $51.70 


for cartage, $15 for insurance, and deducted his commission 


of 2%. (a) How much remained to invest in cotton? 
{b) What was his commission? 

SOLUTION.—Expenses are first deducted. $21,611 
— ($124.36 + $51.70 + $15) = $21,420, which is the sum of the 
prime cost and commission. According to the rule, (a) prime 
cost = $21,420 + (1 + .02) = $21,420 + 1.02 =$21,000; (6) com- 
mission = $21,420 ~ $21,000 = $420. 


STORAGE 
The charge for storage is at a certain price per barrel, bale, 


box, bushel, etc., for a stated number of days called the . 


storage term. 

For finding the average storage, when goods have been 
received at different times and in different quantities, but 
none delivered, the following rule may be used: 


Rule.—Multiply each number of barrels, etc. by the number of 
days each lot was in storage and divide the product by the number — 
of days in the storage term; the quotient will be the average storage 


for that term. 


For finding the average storage when goods have been both 


received and delivered, the following is the rule: 


Rule.—M ultiply each number of barrels, etc. by the number of 


days between the dates of receipt and first delivery. Mutkiply 


this number by the number of days to the date of the next delivery, — 


and so on, successively, until the required date. Divide the sum 

of the products thus found by the number of days in the storage 

term, and the quotient will be the average storage for that term. 
DUTIES 

Duties, or customs, are taxes levied by governments on 


imported goods for the purpose of producing revenue and a 


for the protection of home industries, 


ee 
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There are two kinds of duties: ad valorem and specific. 

Ad valorem duty is estimated at a certain per cent. of the 
market value of the goods in the country from which they 
are imported; as, silks 50%, musical instruments 15%, etc. 
The market value of the goods is the invoice value after 
deducting discounts and before extra charges, such as 
commission, freight, boxing, etc. are added. 

Specific duty is a duty levied on imported goods according to 
the weight, measurement, or number of the articles, without. 
reference to their value; as, wheat 15 ct. per bu., coal 75 ct. 
per ton, etc. Some kinds of merchandise are subject to 
both ad valorem and specific duties. In computing specific 
duties, the long ton of 2,240 lb. and the hundredweight of 
112 Ib. are used. 

Before computing duties, the following allowances are 
made: tare, a deduction for the weight of boxes or crates; 
leakage, an allowance for loss of liquids imported in barrels 
or casks; and breakage, an allowance for loss of liquids 
imported in bottles. The net quantity is what remains after 
deducting tare, leakage, or breakage. 

Ad valorem duties are computed by the rules of percentage; 
the net invoice price is regarded as the base, the ad valorem 
duty as the percentage, and the rate of duty as the rate. 

Duties are not computed on fractions of a dollar. If they 
are less than 50 ct., they are rejected; if more, they are 
counted as a dollar. 

Rule.—I. To find the ad valorem duty, reduce the net 
invoice price to United States money, if necessary; deduct 
allowances, and multiply the remainder (expressed in even 
dollars) by the rate of ad valorem duty. 

Il. To find the specific duty, multiply the net quantity by 
the rate of specific duty per unit of quantity. 

EXAMPLE 1.—What is the duty on an invoice of silks 
valued at 24,360 francs, the ad valorem rate being 60%? 

SoLuTION.— 24,360 francs = 24,360 X .193 = $4,701.48. 
Duty = $4,701 X .60 = $2,820.60. The 48 ct. is rejected, 
being less than 50 ct. 

EXAMPLE 2.—What is the duty on 820 gal. of brandy at 
$1.50 per gal., leakage 3%? 
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SoLuTION.—-Leakage = 820 X .03 = 24.6 gal. Net quantity 
=§20—24.6= 795.4 gal. Duty = 795.4 X $1.50 = $1, 193.10. 


TAXES 


Taxes are sums of money levied on persons, properties, or 
incomes, for public purposes. Thus, taxes are levied to sup- 
port the state, county, and city governments; to support 
schools and charities; and to make improvements, such as 
paved streets and sewers. 

A capitation, or poll tax, is a tax levied on persons; a 
property tax is a tax levied on real estate or personal prop- 
erty; an income tax is levied on incomes or salaries. The 
poll tax is usually a fixed amount for each citizen over 
21 years of age. The property tax is estimated at a certain 
per cent. of the assessed valuation of the property subject 
to taxation. 

Rule.—To find a property tax, multiply the assessed value o* 
the property by the rate of taxation. 

EXxAMPLE.—What property tax must a person pay that 
owns real estate assessed at $34,000 and personal property 
assessed at $12,500, the rate of taxation being 8 mills per $1, 
or rate = .008? ; 

SoLUTION.—Total assessed value = $34,000 + $12,500 
= $46,500. Tax = $46,500 x .008 = $372. 

Rule.—To find the rate of taxation, subtract from the total — 
tax to be raised the poll tax, tf any; divide the remainder by the — 
total assessed valuation of the property to be taxed. 

EXAMPLE.—The assessed valuation is $1,375,000 on real 
estate and $575,000 on personal property. The town votes 
to raise $12,000 for schools, $2,100 for streets and highways, — 
$3,000 for salaries, $1,500 for support of the poor, and $650 
for contingent expenses. There is a poll tax of $1 each on 
3,650 persons. What is the rate of taxation, and how much 
must A pay, who has property assessed at $26,400 and pays 
for 3 polls? Bee 

SOLUTION.—Total tax = $12,000 + $2,100 + $3,000+$1,500 | 
+ $650 = $19,250. The poll tax is $3,650; therefore, the 
property tax is $19,250—$3,650=$15,600. Total assessed 
value of property = $1,375,000 + $575,000 = $1,950,000. Rate 
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of taxation = $15,600 + $1,950,000 = .008, or 8 mills per $1. 
A's property tax is $26,400 X .008 = $211.20; his poll tax is $3. 
$211.20 + $3 = $214.20, A’s total tax. 


é MISCELLANEOUS CALCULATIONS 

For finding the cost of any number of articles or pounds at 
a stated price per 100, 1,000, or 2,000, use the following rule: 

Rule.—At the price per 100, move the decimal point 2 places 
to the left and multiply; at the price per 1,000, move the point 
83 places; at 2,000, move tt 3 places and multiply by one-half the 
price. 

Tubs, pails, baskets, etc. are sold at wholesale by the uest. 
A nest of 5 tubs would contain 1 each of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 gal. 
Suppose the nest cost $6. Find the sum of the gallons in 
the nest. Dividing the cost by the gallons gives 40 ct. per 
gal. Multiply each tub by this price per gal. to get the 
proportionate cost. 

The selling price of goods bought by the dozen and sold 
separately at 20% profit is instantly ascertained by moving 
the decimal point, in the dozen price, 1 place to the left. 
Taking 20% profit as a basis, the price at any other per cent. 
of profit is found as follows: 

To make 60%, add $ | To make 30%, add 7s 

To make 50%, add 4 To make 25%, add sz 

To make 40%, add k To make 15%, deduct sy 
To make 333%, add $ To make 124%, deduct 7g 

To find the cost of a single article bought by the gross, 
move the decimal point, in the gross price, 3 places to the 
left and multiply by 7. 

The price per dozen of articles sold so many for a quarter is 
found by dividing 300 by the number sold for a quarter. 


INTEREST 
SIMPLE INTEREST 
Interest is money paid for the use of money belonging to 
another. 
The principal is the sum for which interest is paid. 
The rate per cent. is the per cent. of the principal that is 
paid for its use for a given time, usually a year. 
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The amount is the sum of the principal and interest. 

The legal rate is the rate established by law. 

Usury is a rate that exceeds the legal rate. The penalty 
for usury is, in some states, the forfeiture of all interest; in 
others, the forfeiture of both principal and interest. In a 
number of states, no legal notice is taken of usury. 

In computing interest, a year is usually regarded as consis- 
ting of 12 mo. of 30 da. each. Interest so computed is greater 
than it should be, unless the time is an exact number of years. 

Rule.—-To find the interest of any sum, at 6%, for 20 mo., 
or 600 da., move the decimal point 1 place to the lejt. For 
60 da., or 2 mo., move tt 2 places. For 6 da., move tt 3 places. 

The interest then, on $175.36 for 20 mo. is $17.536; for 
60 da., $1.7536; and for 6 da., $.17536. 

Having found the interest for 6 or 60 da., it is easy, by 
operations that will suggest themselves, to find the interest 
for any other number of days. 

Rule.—To find the interest at avy other per cent. than 6, first 
find tt at 6%; then, divide tt by 6 for 1%; by 3 for 2%; sub- 
tract $ for 4%; + for 5%; add + for 7%; + for 8%; + for 9%. 

ExamMPLe 1.—Find the interest of $8,368 for 99 da. at 6%. 

SOLUTION.— 

$83.68 =int. for 60 da. 
41.84 =int. for30da.= 4 of 60 da. 
8.368=int. for 6 da.=75 of 60 da. 
4184=int.for 3da.= $o0f6 da. 


$138.07 2=int. for 99 da. 
EXAMPLE 2.—What is the interest at 9% of $1,264.76 for 
49 da.? 
SOLUTION.— 
$12.6 476=int. for 60 da. at 6%. 


6.3 238=int. for 30 da.= 4 of 60 da. 
3.1619=int. for 15 da.= 4 of 30 da. 
6324=int. for 3 da.=75 of 30 da. 
.2108=int. for 1da.= Zo0f 3 da. 


1 0.3 289=int. for 49 da. at 6% 
5.1644=int. for 49 da. at 3% 


$ 15.493 3=int. for 49 da. at 9% 
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Another rule is: Multiply the principal by the time 
reduced to days; move the decimal point 2 places to the left 
and divide this product by the quotient obtained by dividing 
360 by the per cent. of interest. 


EXACT INTEREST 


When interest is to be computed for one or more entire 
years at a specified rate per year, the fact that 12 mo. of 
30 da. each is usually regarded as a year does not effect the 
result—it is only when months and days, or days alone, 
become an element of the given time, that the interest is 
greater than it should be. The average length of a month 
in an ordinary year is 30755 da., and in a leap year is 303 da. 
A day is not gs of a year, but g¢s of a common year, and 
=tq of aleap year. Hence, 360 da. = 38° or 44 of acommon 
year, and aa or 0 ofaleap year. By the ordinary method 
of finding interest, the result is either 7g or i greater than 
it should be. 

Thus, the interest of $7,300 for 60 da. at 6%, as found by 
the usual method, is $73. In equity, it is $7,300 x 06 X 5 
=$72. That is, each $73 interest should be $72. 

The following table will be of great assistance in determin- 
ing the actual number of days between two dates. The table 
gives the number of days between the same dates of any two 
months. Thus, to find the number of days between Mar. 12 
and Sept. 12 of any year, look opposite Mar. in the left- 
hand column and in the column headed Sept.; here, the num- 
ber 184, the required number of days, is found. Had it been 
required to find the number of days between Mar. 12 and 
Sept. 25, it would have been necessary to find the number 
of days between Mar. 12 and Sept. 12, or 184 da.; then, sub- 
tracting 12 from 25, the difference, 13, would have to be 
added to 184, obtaining 197 da., the number of days between 
Mar. 12 and Sept. 25. To find the number of days between 
Sept. 25 and Mar. 12, find opposite Sept. and in the column 
headed Mar., 181; then, subtracting 12 from 25, subtract the 
difference from 181, because 181 da. is the number of days 
between Sept. 25 and Mar. 25, instead of Mar. 12, which 
occurs 13 da. earlier. Hence, there are 181—13=168 da. 
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between Sept. 25 and Mar. 12. Had Mar. 12 occurred in a 
leap year, there would have been 1 da. more, or 169 da. 
between the two dates, on account of Feb. 29. 

The table will also be useful in cases where a certain 
number of days is to be added to a given date. Thus, to 
find the date of 90 da. after Feb. 18, it will be seen, on refer- 
ring to the table, that 89 da. after Feb. 18 is May 18; hence, 
90 da. after Feb. 18 is May 19, or, if it is a leap year, May 18. 
Again, 127 da. after Feb. 19 is June 26; because, referring 
to the table, 120 da. after Feb. 19 is June 19, and 127—120 
+19= 26. 


§\2\s 
Jan. 365| 31| 59 90 [120 151 (181 |212/243|273|304/334 
Feb. (334/365| 28 | 59 | 89 |120150|181|212|242|273|303 
Mar. |306/337/365) 31 | 61 | 92 |122/153\184|214|245|275 
Apr 275|306|334|365| 30 | 61 | 91 |122/153/183|214|244 
May  |245|276/304|334|365| 31 | 61 | 92 |123|153|184/214 
June 2141245 273/304/334'365| 30 | 61 | 92 |122/153|183 
July 184/215 243|274|304/335|365) 31 | 62 | 92 [123/153 
Aug 153 184 212|243 273 |304 [334 365| 31 | 61 | 92 |122 
‘Sept 122|153/181|212|242|273/303|334/365| 30 | 61 | 91 
Oct “92 |123|151/182/212|243/273/304|335|365| 31 | 61 
Nov 61 | 92 /1201151|181|212 242/273/304|334|365| 30 
Dec. | 31 | 62| 90 (121|151|1821212/243/274|304/335|365 


If it is desired to subtract a certain number of days from — 
a given date, the process is simply reversed. To find, for 
example, the date 120 da. previous to Sept. 21, look down 
the column headed Sept. and find opposite May the number 
123; hence, from May 21 to Sept. 21 is 123 da., and, therefore, 
from May 24 to Sept. 21 is 120 da. 
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COMPOUND INTEREST 


If the interest of a principal is added to the principal at 
regular intervals, to form by each addition a new principal 
for the next interval, the resulting interest is called compound 
interest. 

Thus, if $100 is placed at compound interest at 6%, with 
the understanding that the interest is to be compounded 
annually, the principal wili be $100 for the first year, $106 
for the second year, $112.36 for the third year, etc. 

Most savings banks allow compound interest, although 
in most states its payment cannot be legally enforced, even 
though it be specified in a contract. 

Unless otherwise stated, interest is understood to be com- 
pounded annually. If compounded semiannually, one-half 
the annual rate is taken as the rate; if quarterly, one-fourth 
the annual rate is taken; etc. 

When the time is given in years, months, and days, the 
interest is compounded for the greatest number of entire 
periods included in the time, and the simple interest of the 
last principal is found for the remaining time. 


EXxAMPLE.—Find the compound interest of $800 for 1 yr. 
9 mo. 20 da. at 6%, interest compounded semiannually. 
SOLUTION.— 


$800 =prin. Ist 6 mo. 
24 =int. lst 6 mo. = $800 X .03 
824 =prin. 2d 6 mo. 


2 4.7 2=int. 2d 6 mo. = $824 X .03 


8 48.7 2=prin. 3d 6 mo. 
2 5.46=int. 3d 6 mo. = $848.72 X .03 


87 4.1 8 = prin. for 3 mo. 20 da. 
16.0 3=int. for 3 mo. 20 da. = $874.18 X .06 X33 


890.2 1=amt. for | yr. 9 mo. 20 da. 
800 = original prin. 
$ 90.21=comp. int. for 1 yr. 9 mo. 20 da. 


ExpLANATION.—In 1 yr. 9 mo. 20 da. there are three com- 
plete periods of 6 mo. each, and 3 mo. 20 da. besides. Since 
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the annual rate is 6%, for 6 mo. the rate per cent. is 3%. 
Finding the interest at 3%, and adding the principal for 
these three periods, gives $874.18. The amount of this sum 
for the remaining 3 mo. 20 da. is $890.21, from which is sub- 
tracted the original principal. The remainder, $90.21, is the 
required compound interest. 

Compound interest is calculated in actual business by 
means of a table. The table shows the amount of $1 at all 
the different rates, and for all the different times that are 
likely to occur. Having the amount of $1 at any given rate 
and for any number of periods, it is multiplied by the number 
of dollars in any given principal. The result will be the 
amount of that sum for the given time. If the original prin- 
cipal is subtracted from this amount, the remainder will be 
the compound interest required. 


TIME IN WHICH MONEY AT INTEREST DOUBLES — 


Compound Interest 


Simple Interest 
Rate 
Per Cent. 
oe Years Days Pe | Years Days 
2 50 35 1 
24 40 28 26 
3 334 23 164 
34 28 208 20 54 
4 25 17 246 
43 22 81 15 273 
5 20 14 75 
6 163 11 ae 
7 14 104 10 89 
8 124 9 2 
9 11 40 8 16 
10 10 7 100 


BANK DISCOUNT 


Bank discount is the charge made by a bank for paying a 
note or other obligation before it is due. This charge is the 
interest on the amount of the obligation from the time it is 
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discounted until its maturity. This interest is subtracted 
from the face of the obligation, and its holder receives for it 
the remainder, which is called the proceeds. Hence, bank 
discount is inequitable, since interest is charged not only on 
the sum actually paid for the obligation, but also on the 
discount. 

In states where days of grace are allowed, bank discount 
is calculated for 3 da. more than the time specified in the 
note. Thus, if a 60-day note for $1,000 is discounted at a 
bank, the interest of $1,000 is found for 63 da., and is sub- 
tracted from $1,000. If the rate of discount is 6%, the 
holder will receive as proceeds $1,000 — $10.50 = $989.50. 

It is evident that the owner of the note should receive for 
it the true present worth of $1,000 payable in 63 da., or 
$989.61. The bank gives him only $989.50, or 11 ct. less than 
he should get. 

The maturity of a note is on the last day of grace. The 
time of maturity is generally indorsed on the note, thus 
Mar. 7/10, which means that it matures nominally on Mar. 7, 
and legally on Mar. 10. 

The term of discount is the time from the discounting of the 
note to its maturity. 

In the case of an interest-bearing note, the sum discounted 
is the amount of the note at maturity. 

_ Banks usually require that a discounted note shall be pay- 
able at the bank that discounted it, and they rarely discount 
notes having more than 90 da. to run. ; 

Rule.—I. Jf the note bears interest, find its amount at the 
time of maturity. 

Il. Find the interest on the face of the note, or, af it 1s an 
interest-bearing note, on the amount of the note at maturity at 
the given rate of discount for 3 da. more than the time tt has to 
run until its nominal maturity, and the result will be the bank 
discount. 

Ill. Subtract the bank discount from the face of the note, or 
from its amount at maturity, and the remainder will be the 
proceeds. 

ExaMPLE 1.—Find (a) the discount, and (b) the proceeds, 
of the following note: 2 
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$48485,,. Newark, N. J., Oct. 4, 1908. 
Sixty days after date, for value received, I promise to pay 
William Hall, or order, Four Hundred Eighty-four and 5 
Dollars, at the Ninth National Bank. 
Henry Parshall. 
Discounted Oct. 20, 1903, at 6%. 


SOLUTION.—(a) Maturity, Dec. 3/6, 1903. Term of dis- 
count, 47 da. Discount, $3.80. (6) Proceeds, $484.60 
— $3.80 = $480.80. 

EXPLANATION.—Sixty days after Oct. 4 is Dec. 3, and 3 da. 
of grace make the date of legal maturity Dec. 6. From the 
time of discount, Oct. 20, to Dec. 6 is 47 da., for which the 
interest at 6% is $3.80. Subtracting the discount, $3.80, 
from the face of the note, $484.60, gives $480.80, the pro- 
ceeds. 

EXAMPLE 2.—The proceeds of a note discounted at a bank 
for 45 da. at 6% were $1,488. What was the face of the note? 

SOLUTION.—Proceeds of $1 for 45+3 da.=$.992. Face of 
the note = $1,488 + $.992 = $1,500. 

Rule.— Divide the proceeds by the proceeds of $1 for 3 da. 
more than the given time. 


PARTIAL PAYMENTS 


A debt or obligation may be discharged at one payment; 
or, from time to time, payments in part may be made, and, 
finally, at a time of settlement, the remainder of the debt 
may be paid. Now, it is obvious that interest should be 
allowed on such payments as are made, since interest is 
charged on the obligation itself. But, if a payment should 
be less than the interest on the debt sincea previous payment 
had been made, to subtract such payment from the debt with 
accrued interest would result in increasing the principal. 
This would be a species of compound interest, that, in many 
States, is illegal. 

The following rule for partial payments has been formu- 
lated by the Supreme Court of the United States, and has 
been adopted by most of the states: 

United States Rule.—I. Find the amount of the principal 
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to the time when the payment, or the sum of the payments, is 
greater than the interest then due. From the amount, subtract 
the payment or the sum of the payments, and treat the remainder 
as a new principal. 
Il. Proceed in this manner to the date of settlement, and the 
last amount will be the sum still due. 
ExAMPLE.— 
$1,200. New York, Sept. 16, 1902. 
On demand I promise to pay John Crawford, or order, 
Twelve Hundred Dollars, with interest at 6%, value received. 
Edward G. Carson. 
Indorsements: Jan. 1, 1903, $120; May 7, 1903, $300; 
Dec. 22, 1903, $16; Sept. 19, 1904, $400. What was due 
Jan. 1, 1905? 


SoLUTION.— 

Principal. . ; . $1200.00 
Interest feces Sept. ‘16, “1902, < Jan. 1. 1903 

(3 mo. 15 da,).. SDs Cae cs a Ce Ew 21.00 
Re a ee ne ener tee ae O 
First payment. . ASSES SH Oh SRE aa ee ee 120.00 
New principal. . 1101.00 
Interest from m Jan. 1. 1903, 1 May 7. "1903 (an mo. 

6 da.).. Det De fee agent er ead OL ae 23.12 
Bidets es ee ee a See wo a a 
Sitetins WN GUOEOGS oo cn slates Se can Ce ee ee 300.00 
New principal. . 824.12 
Interest from ies 7, 1903, me Seok 19. "1904 

(1 yr. 4 mo. 12 da.).. sib sat eataalie de ae : 67.58 

891.70 
Sum of third and fourth payments............ 416.00 
New principal. . 475.70 
Interest from Biot: 16. 1904, We Tea. ‘ 1905 

(3 mo. 12 da.).. rerey Oe Sy Pee ee ee ee _8.09 
Amount due at ecue settlement..........:. $ 483.79 


In this example, 360 da. is considered as 1 yr. The third 
payment of $16 is less than the interest due at the time it 
was made; hence, according to the rule, it is added to the 
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next payment of $400 and the interest is —— to the 
time of the fourth payment. 

When the time from the date of a note or other attigak: 
is less than a year, settlement is usually made by a method 
called the merchants’ rule. 

The Merchants’ Rule.—I. By the method of exact interest, 
find the amount of each of the several payments from the time 
each is made to the date of settlement. 

Il. Subtract the sum of these amounts from the amount of 
the obligation from its date to the time of settlement. The 
remainder will be the amount still due. 

EXxAMPLE.—Face of note, $2,000; rate, 6%; date of note, 
Dec. 31, 1902; time of settlement, Nov. 15, 1903. Indorse- 
ments: Mar. 10, 1903, $200; June 1, 1903, $300; Aug. 20, 
1903, $400; Oct. 1, 1903, $500. What was due at time of 
settlement? 


SoLUTION.— 

Principal. . oe be ou bk oe ee ee ee 
Interest of $2, 000 for 319 das PM ene Mon 10488 
Amount. . Ri en 
Assiunt of S000 for 280 da. Oe 

Amount of $300 for 167 da........... 308.24 
Amount of $400 for 87 da........... 405.72 
Amount of $500 for 45 da...........503.70 

Sum of payments, with interest............... 142588 
Amount due at time of settlement............$ 679.00 


EQUATION OF PAYMENTS 


Suppose that A owes B any sum, say $100, due in 10 da,, a 
second $100, due in 20 da., and a third $100, due in 30 da.; 
there is evidently a time when he may pay B the entire $300 
without loss of interest to either party. Clearly, this time is 
20 da. after A incurs the debts. The conditions are that A 
may retain and use the first $100 for 10 da., the second $100 
for 20 da., and the third $100 for 30 da. But, so far as the 
interest is concerned, the use of $100 for 10 da. is equivalent 
to the use of $100 10, or $1,000 for 1 da.; $100 for 20 da. 
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equals $2,000 for 1 da.; $100 for 30 da. equals $3,000 for 1 da. 
A's privilege, therefore, equals $1,000 +$2,000+$3,000, or 
$6,000 for 1 da. But $6,000 for 1 da. is the same as $300 
for 20 da. Expressing this argument more briefly, 

$100 for 10 da.=$1000 for 1 da. 

$100 for 20 da.=$2000 for 1 da. 

$100 for 30 da.=$3000 for 1 da. 


$300 $6000 
2 0 da. 

Average, or equation, of payments is the process of finding 
the equitable time when payment of several sums, due at 
different times, may be made in one payment. 

The equated, or average, time of payment is the time when 
several debts.with different terms of credit may be equitably 
made in one payment. 


EXAMPLE 1.—At a certain time A agrees to pay $1,000 as 
follows: $300 in 30 da., $200 in 60 da., and $500 in 90 da. 
Find the equated time of payment; that is, the time at which 
the entire debt may be paid without interest and still be fair 
to both parties. 

SOLUTION.— $300X30=$3 9000 
$200xX60=$12000 
$500x90=$45000 

$1000 )$66000 
6 6 da. 

The whole sum may be equitably paid 66 da. after the 
obligation is incurred. 

EXAMPLE 2.—A man owes $250 due Mar. 1, $300 due 
Apr. 20, $450 due May 5, and $500 due June 25. When is 
the equated time of payment? 

SOLUTION.— $250X O= 0 

$300X 50= $15000 
$450X 65= $29250 
$500XK116= $58000 
$1500 )$102250 
68+ 
68 da. after Mar. 1, or May 8. 
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ExPLANATION.—Taking Mar. 1, the time when the first 
debt is due, as the date of reference, or the time from which 
to determine the terms of credit, the term of credit for $250 
isQda. The term of credit for $300 is from Mar. 1 to Apr. 20, 
or 50 da.: for $450 the term of credit is from Mar. 1 to May 5, 
or 65 da.; and for $500 the term of credit is from Mar. 1 to 
June 25, or 116 da. Each debt is multiplied by its term of 
credit, and the sum of the products is divided by the sum of 
the debts. The quotient, 68 da., is the number of days after 
Mar. 1 when one payment of the whole indebtedness may 
equitably be made, or May 8. 

In the example just given, the length of time between the 
date when the equated time was computed and Mar, 1 was 
not stated. This does not matter, since the only effect that 
would be produced by introducing the number of days 
between this date and Mar. 1 would be to increase the num- 
bers on the right of the signs of equality, and, since the total 
debt remains the same, the number of days obtained for the 
equated time will be increased by an amount just equal to 
the number of days between this date and Mar. 1, which, of 
course, does not change the date of settlement. For example, 
suppose that the equated time was computed 30 da. pre- 
ceding Mar. 1, that is, on Jan. 29. Then, the first debt falls 
due in 30 da.; the second, in 30+50=80 da.; the third, in 
30+65=95 da.; and the fourth, in 30+116=146 da. 

In order, therefore, to find the equated time, proceed as 
follows ° 

$250X 30= $ 7500 
$300X 80= $24000 
$450X 95= $42750 
$500K146= $73000 


$1500 )$147250 
98.1+ 
or 98 da. after Jan. 29. 


But 98 da. after Jan. 29 is the same as 68 da. after Mar. 1. 
The number of days as computed above is always taken 
to the nearest integer; that is, if the fractional part is .5 of 
greater, 1 da. is added, For instance, had the above result 
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been 98.6, the number of days would have been taken as 99- 

Rule.—T aking the date when the first debt is due as the date of 
reference, find the term of credit for each debt. Multiply each 
debt by its term of credit, and divide the sum of the products by 
the sum of the debts. The quotient to the nearest integer will be 
the number of days from the date of reference to the equated time. 


EQUATION OF ACCOUNTS 


Goods are usually sold on credit, the term of credit being 
commonly 30 da., 60 da., or 90 da. The prices of the goods 
are fixed for the time on which they are sold, interest being 
charged if payment is not made at the end of the time speci- 
fied, and a discount being given if the debt is paid before 
the end of the term of credit. Now, if one or more payments 
are made on the bill before it is due, it is evident that a 
rebate ought to be given the purchaser, or else his term of 
credit on the remainder of the bill ought to be extended. For 
example, suppose that Wm. Marshall buys a bill of goods 
amounting to $1,525.86 on Jan. 5, on 90 da. credit. The 
price was so fixed that the seller would not lose anything 
by selling the goods on 90 da. credit. Suppose that, on 
Jan. 27, Mr. Marshall pays $425.40 on account, and on 
Feb. 24, $506.62. There still remains unpaid $1,525.86— 
($425.40 + $506.62) =$593.84. Mr. Marshall ought either 
to receive a rebate, or his term of credit on the $593.84 still 
unpaid ought to be extended, in order to compensate him 
for having paid a part of the bill before it was due. 

To determine how long the term of credit should be 
extended, reason as follows: The first payment was made 
22 da., and the second payment 50 da., after the goods were 
bought. Hence, Mr. Marshall lost the use of $425.40 for 
90—22=68 da., and of $506.62 for 90—50=40 da.; or 
of $425.40 X 68 = $28,927.20 for 1 da., and of $506.62 x 40 
= $20,264.80 for 1 da. Consequently, altogether he lost the 
use of $28,927.20 + $20,264.80 = $49,192 forl da. Therefore, 
to make things equal all around, the term of credit on 
the $593.84 still unpaid should be extended 49,192+593.84 
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=83 da., and the date of settlement should be 90+83=173 
da. after Jan. 5, or June 27. 

In equation of payments, only one side of the account is 
considered, the items being either all debits or all credits; 
but, when both sides of the account are considered, the 
process of finding the equated time is called equation of 
accounts. In averaging accounts, the method of finding 
the equitable date of settlement is nearly the same as in 
equation of payments. The method is shown in the follow- 
ing examples: 

EXAMPLE 1.—Find the equated time for the settlement of 
the following account: ; 


HENRY WARDELL 


1903 1903 

i ; | 

Jan. | 20 Mase., 30 days, von: | Mar.} 1 Cash, 400 
Fob, | 18.4 30 * 600 | 20 ‘eo. 600 
Mer 6 1000 Age kL? 1000 
Apr i ‘ BO Pee | ‘nt “ 


SoLuTION.—The earliest bill to become due is that for the 
goods purchased Jan. 20 on a credit of 30 da. The most con- 
venient date of reference is Feb. 19, or 30 da. after Jan. 20. 
Feb. 19, 800X O0= 0 {| Mar. 1, 400 X10= 4000 
May 19, 600*89= 53400 Mar. 20, 600 X 29 = 17400 
May 13, 1000XS8S3= 83000 Apr. 1, 1000 41=41000 — 
May 10, 1200X80= 96000 Apr. 20, 500 « 60 =30000— 


3600 232400 2500 92400 
2500 92400 
1100 )140000 | 

127 | 


Average term of credit, 127 da. 
Equated time, 127 da. after Feb. 19, or June 26. 


EXPLANATION.—As in equation of payments, the debts are 
multiplied by the number of days from the date of reference 
to the dates when they respectively become due. It is most 
convenient to take as the date of reference (usually called 
the focal date) the date when the first debt becomes due; or, : 
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if a payment is made before the first debt becomes due, take 
the date of the first payment as the focal date. The same 
operation is performed on the payments, using the same 
focal date. The sum of the credits is then subtracted from 
the sum of the debits, the sum of the products on the credit 
side from the sum of the products on the debit side, and the 
second remainder is divided by the first remainder. 


EXAMPLE 2.—When should interest begin on the balance 
of the following account: 


Henry WELLINGTON 
1902 1902 


June | 16} Mdse., 1200 July | 21 | Cash, 800 


July | 21 eb 1000 Aug. | 11 ts 1200 
Aug. | 13 a 2000 30 | Draft, 30 days, | 1600 
Re a 5 8 2400 


Sept. | 15 “ 3600 Sept. | 20 
| 


SoLUTION.—Take June 1 as the focal date, because the 
first day of the month is easier to handle than a later day. 
Days of grace are allowed on the two time drafts, because no 
state is mentioned in the example. 


1200xX 15= 18000 800x 50= 40000 
1000xX 50= 50000 1200X 71= 85200 
2000X 73=146000 1600xX123=196800 
3600x106=381600 2400X124=297600 


7800 595600 | 6000 619600 
6000 595600 
1800 | 1800)24000 

| 13+da. 


The products of the items and number of days are found 
as in the two preceding examples. It will be noticed that 
the sum of the products on the credit side is greater than 
the sum of the products on the debit side, while the sum of the 
payments is less than the sum of the debts. The difference 
between the sums of the products is divided by the difference 
between the sum of the debts and the sum of the payments, 
obtaining as a result 13 da. Now, instead of adding this 
13 da. to the focal date, itis subtracted. The reason for sub- 
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tracting will be evident when it is considered that the last 
three payments were made a comparatively long time after 
the merchandise was bought. In other words, the merchant 
lost the use of the money due him in payment of the goods 
for a time equivalent to the difference between 13 da. pre- 
ceding June 1 (or May 19) and the date of settlement, and he 
should receive interest on $1,800 for this time. If, however, 
the sum of the products on the credit side had exceeded the 
sum of the products on the debit side, and the sum of the 
payments had exceeded the sum of the debts, the number of 
days obtained would have been added to the focal date, as in 
the two preceding examples. Hence, the interest on the 
balance of the account should begin on May 19. 
Rule—Find the date on which each item of the account 
matures, and take the first day of the month in which the earliest 
of the dates occurs as the focal date. Find the number of 
days between the focal date and the date of maturity of the 
different items, and multiply each item by the number of days 
so found. Divide the difference between the sums of the prod- 
ucts by the difference between the sum of the debts and the sum 
of the payments, and the quotient will be the equated time. Ij 


TABLE OF FRACTIONS REDUCED TO DECIMALS 


.015625 | 83 .265625 | 33 = .515625 


oy 42 765625 
3 .03125 | .28125 |4% .53125 |%} .78125 
# .046875 | 32 296875 | 3} .546875 i 796875 
vy .0625 |w% .3125 | .5625 |43 .81a5 
§ .078125| #1 .328125| 37 .578125| §% .828125 
#% .09375 |44 .34375 |48 .59375 | 4% .84375 
% .109375| #2 .359375 | 8 .609375 | 8} .859375 
weap # .375 § .625 % .875 

& .140625 | #§ .390625 | 44 .640625 | 87 .890625 
fr .15625 | $$ .40625 | #4 .65625 | 49 .90625 
i} .171875 | # .421875 | 43 «-.671875 921875 
a ARTE. (4875 1 4. 6876 
43 .203125 | # 453125 | 4% .703125 953125 
vq .21875 |4$ .46875 | 4 .71875 Hi 96875 
a 234375 i! 484375 ti 734375 | $2 984375 

Lo 
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the greater sum of the items and the greater sum of the products 
are both on the same side of the account, add the equated time to 
the focal date. But, if the greatest sum of the ttems and the 
greatest sum of the products are on opposite sides of the account, 
subtract the equated time from the focal date. The result 
obtained by adding or subtracting the equated time from the 
focal date will be the date when the balance of the account ts 
equitably due. 

This method of averaging accounts is in more general use 
than any other, and it will probably be found advisable to 
stick to one method instead of sometimes using one process 
and again another. 


TABLE OF WAGES 


The tables on pages 67, 68, and 69 show the amount of 
wages to be paid per day or week at 8,9, and 10 hr. perday 
at from 50 ct. to $5 a day, and from $3 to $27 a week. . 

The manner of using the tables is so simple that an expla- 
nation seems unnecessary. Bookkeepers, pay-roll clerks, 
and all persons who figure wages will find these tables of 
great help and savers of valuable time and labor. The 
clerks in most large offices always use similar tables when 
making up pay rolls. . 


STANDARD OF TIME 


Operating a complex railway system under sixty-five dif- 
ferent time standards created such confusion that as long ago 
as 1869 a remedy was sought, and many were recommended. 
A single standard was proposed and met with much favor, — 
but was rejected for the reason that in some places there _ 
would be a difference of two hours between the standard and > 
local time. The confusion increased with the growth of the 
service until the public demand for relief became so persist- 
ent that the present system of standard time was adopted and 
put in force on Sunday, Nov. 18, 1883. On that day all time- 
pieces were set backwards or forwards as many minutes as 
they were ahead of or behind their standard meridian. If 
they were east of it, they were fast and were set backwards; 
if they were west of it, they were slow and were set forwards. 
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TABLE OF WAGES 


Per | [ebay . 
Week | 399 ae 4.00 4.50 5.00 7.00 7.50 8.00 9.00 


hecho 
of Six | | | 
Days | | 
1 day | 50| .58} .67| _.75) .83| 1.17] 1.25] 1.83] 1.50 
2 days | 1.00] 1.17} 1.33] 1.50) 1.67| 2.33} 2.50] 2.67] 3.00 
3 days} 1.50) 1.75| 2.00) 2.25) 2.50) 3.50) 3.75] 4.00] 4.50 
4 days | 2.00] 2.33] 2.67) 3.00) 3.33) 4.67| 5.00] 5.33] 6.00 
5 days! 2.50] 2.92} 3.33) 3.75| 4.17) 5.83) 6.25) 6.67| 7.50 
6 days | 3.00} 3.50} 4.00) 4.50; 5.00) 7.00} 7.50| 8.00] 9.00 
7 days | 3.50] 4.08] 4.67 aa ab 8.17) 8.75} 9.33/10.50 
8 days 4.00) 4.67) 5.33) 6.00) 6.67, 9.33/10.00'10.67| 12.00 
9 days) 450) 5.25) 6.00) 6.75) 7.50 10.50/11.25|12.00|13.50 
10 days! 5.00] 5.83] 6.67 7.50) 8.33 11.67)12.50 13.33) 15.00 
11 days | 5.50} 6.42} 7.33] 8.25) 9.17 12.83/13.75/14.67116.50 
12 days | 6.00} 7.00} 8.00} 9.00 10.00 14.00 ea oo 18.00 
13 days | 6.50} 7.58] 8.67 ovale: 16.25 17.33/19.50 
14 days} 7.00] 8.17| 9.33)10.50 11.67 16.33|17.50 18.67/21.00 
15 days | 7.50) 8.75|10.00/11.25 12.50 17.50/18.75 20.00 22.50 
16 days | 8.00) 9.33/10.67/12.00/13.33|18.67|20.00 21.33 24.00 
17 days} 8.50) 9.92)11.33/12.75/14.17/19.83/21.25 22.67|25.50 
18 days | 9.00/10.50)12.00 13.50|15.00 21.00|22.50 24.00 27.00 
19 days | 9.50/11.08|12.67/14.25]15.83/22.17 23.75195.83 28.50 
20 days | 10.00 11.67/13.33)15.00 16.67 23.33) 25.00 26.67|30.00 
21 days 10.50 12.25 14.00 15.75/ 17.50 24.50/26.25 28.00/31.50 
22 days (11.00 12.83/14.67/16.50/18.33 25.67/27.50 29.33 33.00 
23 days /11.50 13.42)/15.33)17.25|19.17 26.83|28.75 30.67134.50 
24 days Bias is as at ee 30.00 32.00/36.00 
25 days 12.50 14.58! 16.67,18.75 20.83 29.17 sn aah 37.50 
26 days 13.00 15.17/17.33 19.50 21.67 30.33/32.50 34.67/39.00 
27 days |13.50/15.75/18.00 20.25 22.50 31.50 33.75 36.00 40.50 
28 days 14.00 16.33 18.67 21.00 23.33/32.67/35.00'37.33/42.00 
29 days |14.50/16.92) 19.33 21.75 24.17 33.83/36.25 38.67|43.50 
30 days 15.00 17.50 20.00) 22.50/25.00 35.00 hi rs, 45.00 
31 days 15.50 18.08 20.67/23.25 26.83 36.17 38.75 41.33 46.50 
! 
BERET tle TERRE, ey Catan, TRS arvinbigesiten Dcaceieedc eT ats 
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72 ABBREVIATIONS 


It is possible now to travel east or west for a day and still 
be in accord with local time. When a railway point is 
reached that separates any two standards, the simple setting 
of the hands of a watch forwards or backwards an hour is all 
that is necessary to put it right. 

Theoretically, it was intended that each standard meridian 
should govern the belt 7° on each side of it; but there have 
been a few slight variations from this, the local time of places 
on the edges of the belts differing from the standards by half 
an hour. The longitude of Detroit makes its local time 
28 min. faster than central standard time. Two lines run- 
ning east from Windsor (across the river) use eastern time, 
while another uses central time. This fact, together with its 
geographical position, suggested neutrality, and, as a conse- 
quence, Detroit has a time of its own. 

Standard time practically places all the cities, towns, and 
villages of our country on four meridians, the residents of 
each of the four belts having a common time. : 

The diagram on page 70 shows the location of the time 
belts as they cross the states. The places named in the table 
on page 71, which are situated near the dividing lines, use 
the time of the heading under which they appear. 


ABBREVIATIONS 
ABBREVIATIONS RELATING TO BUSINESS 
According to value (ad valorem)...................ad val. 
POCOUNE eA os wd ks oy ee 
Account current <2. 62.6.6.) de daa, ee 
Account sales... oi =F 
Additsonal, © 6. Gene oss os a ee 
Advertisement... 203 usin A 2 Ae ee 
All correct. (oll korrect). 62. coo ae OL ee 
BME Fi a Ces eed Re i, 
Assorted. 2656 fis on basine Oy Ea we at deny dat BR 
PPOMBRG 0 nh eld wees os ed ea ee 
Balance. oS eee ee eae eee 
BRB 6 pen ck ee cass Ge ues ee br oleis ven ee 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


Bank book; Bill book.. 
Barrel. 

Bill of ee REI 

Bill of lading. . 

Bills payable. . 

Bills receivable. .. 

De cos ss 

Bought. . 

Boxes... . 

Brought. . 

Bundle. 

Bushel. see Ae CA 
By the Mcenend, a 

By the year. 

Cartage. . ; 

Cash or (eticets on aedeaaea © 
Cashier. . 

Casks.:..;.. 
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Cost, insurance, Sia Feces 
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Each. ; . 
Errors eer omissions ks: 
Errors excepted. . 

Exchange; Exchequer. 
Export; Exporter; Expense. . 
Wire CIMSSs 6. eset i eae aoe 
Foot; Feet. 

eee G7 boards v5 os ee ee ee ee 
Gallon. ... 

CPG oo os Sic OO OI a ee 
Hogshead... 

Hundredweight. 

I owe you... 

Inch; Inches. ... 

Insurance. ... 

enterest. 3. 2... 25 

Inventory.... 

Invoice... 

Invoice book. . 

Journal. . Rev case ee eens Pee 
Journal Jas iol: Poy ae 

Journal folio. 

Manifest... .. 

Memorandum. . eg RS yt 
Memorandum book... . : 
Merchandise. . 

Mortgage. . eas 
Number; Ween: es 
Ounce. . 

Package. . 

Paid. . are 

Pay on ‘Baiilere 

Payment... 

Péck.... 

Piece. . 

Pieces. : 

Pound; pe 

Premium: . 05. 2. . 

Quart. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Qubrieti ss ia ec eee 
Received. ... 
Returned..... 
Sales Book. . 
Shipment. . 
Treasurer. . 
Wet: 66 ica 
Yard; Yards. . : 
SIGNS AND CHARACTERS 
To or at. 
Pe oo ae WN nee es bs 
Pee a es hs a OE 
PEARCE oo a Ge wa Cs eee 
We ke oi ye ek en 
Cents.. 
Care or. oats 
Days after date : 
Days after sight. . Si Seba nae 
Wreck THRE ov ie ce a amon oe 
Joint account. . 
Letter of credit. 
Letters of marque . 
Pounds sterling. . 
On account of custom..... 
Out of courtesy 
Per cent... 
PR oe ne wns 
Dollars. . 
Wank ; 
Check are ‘tales padiaal ages 
Ditto. . 
Dewees. Le 
Primes; be xitee- mak 


Seconds; Inches (also land for ditto econ ae ss 


One and one-fourth. . 
One and one-half... ; 
One and three-fourths......... 


*Means ‘‘pounds’’ if written after a figure, as 40 x. 
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Addition (plus). . 
Subtraction. . bs vue vite wks hee 
Muidolicdian: hie ce se <é eo age a koe 
Division (divided by).... 
Equals (equality)... 


+x 1+ 


I 


MONEY AND THE MONEY MARKET 


Money.—The common medium of exchange among civilized 
nations is called monev. Ina technical sense, money means 
coined metal, usually gold or silver, upon which the govern- 
ment stamp has been impressed to indicate its value. Ina 
more general sense, it imports any circulating medium in 
general use as the measure and representative of value, 
which serves the purpose of coin in its absence or concur- 
rently with it. 

By the constitution of the United States, congress has 
power to coin money, and the states are forbidden to coin 
money or make anything but gold and silver a legal tender 
in payment of debt. The money of the United States con- 
sists of gold coin, standard silver dollars, subsidiary silver, 
copper and nickel coins, gold certificates, silver certificates, 
United States notes, treasury notes under the act of July 14, 
1900, currency certificates, under the act of June 8, 1872, and 
national bank notes. 

Currency means money only, but it includes both coined 
and paper money. The only practical distinction between 
paper money, and coined money, as currency, is that when — 
offered in payment of a debt, coined money must generally 
be accepted, while paper money may be refused, at the 
option of the creditor. But a payment in either, if accepted, 
is a payment in money. 

The lawful currency of the country is that which may be 
tendered and must be accepted in the discharge of debts or 
other obligations. It includes all bank notes that are issued 


for circulation by authority of law, and are in actual and ~ 


general circulation at par with coin, as a substitute for or 
interchangeable with it; that is, such bank notes as actually 
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represent dollars and cents, and are paid and received for 
dollars and cents at their legal standard value; it does not 
include all coins, Foreign coins are not currency, nor are 
the trade dollars coined some years ago. Whatever repre- 
sents less than the standard value of coined dollars and 
cents at par does not properly represent dollars and cents 
and is not money and is not properly included in the word 
currency. 

By the act of March 14, 1900 (the currency act), the con- 
gress of the United States enacted that the dollar consisting 
of twenty-five and eight-tenths (25.8) grains of gold nine- 
tenths fine shall be the standard unit of value, and that all 
forms of money issued by the United States shall be main- 
tained at a parity of value with this standard. United States 
legal-tender notes, and treasury notes issued under the act 
of July 14, 1890, are directed to be redeemed in gold coin of 
the foregoing standard, and a reserve fund of $150,000,000 in 
gold coin and bullion is set aside for redemption purposes. 
Gold certificates, in denominations of not less than $29, 
receivable for customs, taxes, and all public dues, may be 
issued by the secretary of the treasury on the receipt of 
deposits of gold of like amounts. 

Silver certificates are issued only of denominations of $10 
and under, except that not exceeding in the aggregate 10% 
of the total volume of said certificates may be issued in 
denominations of $20, $50, and $100. Silver bullion in the 
treasury of the United States purchased under the act of 
July 14, 1890, may be coined into subsidiary silver coins, 
except that the amount of subsidiary coins outstanding shall 
not at any time exceed the aggregate of $100,000,000. 

The term specie is applied to a coin, or coins, of gold, 
silver, copper, or other metal, issued under the government 
stamp declaring its, or their, denomination as current money. 

Legal-tender currency means money that may be validly 
offered in payment of a debt. In the United States, no 
foreign coins are a legal tender; but domestic gold coins, 
silver coins for any amount not exceeding $10 (in one pay- 
ment), minor coins to the amount of 25 ct., and United 
States notes in payment of all debts, public and private, 
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except for duties on imports and interest on the public debt, 
are legal tender. Demand treasury notes and interest-bearing 
treasury notes are also legal tender, except in payment of 
notes issued by a bank. 

Coinage.—In the United States there is free and unlimited 
coinage of gold; that is, standard gold bullion may be 
deposited at the mints in any amount, to be coined for the 
benefit of the depositor, without charge for coinage; but 
when other than standard bullion is received for coinage, a 
charge for refining or for copper alloy is made, Standard 
bullion contains 900 parts of pure gold and 100 parts of cop- 
per alloy. The coinage value of an ounce of pure gold is 
about $20.67, and the coinage value of an ounce of standard 
gold is about $18.60. There is no profit to the government 
from the coinage of gold bullion. 

At the present time, subsidiary silver and standard silver 
dollars are coined on government account only from bul- 
lion purchased by the government. The phrase 16 to 1 
means that the mint value of 16 oz. of silver shall be equal 
to the mint value of 1 oz. of gold. Seitgniorage means 
the profit arising from the coinage of bullion. Inasmuch 
as at the ratio of 16 to 1 the face value of the silver dollar 
is much greater than its bullion, or market, value, there 
is a large seigniorage arising from the coinage of silver. 
There are 3714 grains of pure silver in a dollar, and there are 
480 grains of pure silver in a fine ounce; hence, the coinage — 
value of a fine ounce is about $1.29. If the fine ounce can 
be purchased for 50 ct., the profit on the coinage of a silver 
dollar is over 61 ct. At the present time there is no author- — 
ity for the purchase of bullion for the coinage of standard 
silver dollars. 

Money Market.—The name money market is given to the 
business of lending money, and not to any particular place 
where money is loaned, All banks and trust companies are 
large lenders of money, as are also some other corporations 
and mary individuals. Demand and supply determine the 
price, or rate, that must be paid for the use of the money 
borrowed, With a large demand and small supply, the rate 
is high; with a small demand and large supply, the rate is low. 
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Money is said to be st#/f when it commands high rates; when 
it is hard to obtain even at high rates, it is tight; and when 
it cannot be borrowed except at exceedingly high rates and 
by the payment of a premium, there is said to be a squeeze 
in the market. 

Stock Exchange.—A room or building where stock brokers 
meet to transact business is called a stock exchange. This 
name is also given to associations, usually unincorporated, 
organized for the purpose of providing a place in which to 
deal in stocks, etc. A membership in such an association is 
called a seat, The members make such rules as they deem 
best for the regulation of the transactions and the govern- 
ment of the exchange, and seats are held subject to these 
rules. The membership in an exchange is usually limited. 
Therefore, though the initiation fee may be small, the price 
at which seats are sold is frequently high. In New York the 
fee is but $1,900, yet seats have been sold at from $75,000 to 
$80,000. Ali stocks are not bought and sold in an exchange, 
but only those that have been approved by the proper com- 
mittee. 

The stocks so approved are divided into two departments— 
listed and unlisted. The former is the most important, and 
certain rules must be complied with before a stock can be 
admitted to the list. There are, however, many companies, 
especially industrial, that, unwilling to comply with these 
rules, wish to find a market for their securities; for these the 
unlisted department was established. The general public, 
however, gives little thought as to which department a stock 
belongs, though some newspapers, in their market reports, 
indicate unlisted stocks by placing a star before their names. 

Curb Market.—The curb market is an open stock market 
conducted ‘‘on the curb” or in the street, usually near the 
exchange. The stocks of many well-known companies, like 
the Standard Oil Company, which have never applied for 
admission to the exchange, are dealt in on the curb. It is 
here also that stocks find a market during the time between 
their issue and listing. The broker’s commissions are the 
same as for exchange business, but as there are no rules 
regulating the business there are no ticker quotations. 
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Arbitrage.—The buying of a thing in one market, as New 
York, and the selling of it in another, as London, for the 
purpose of making a profit from the difference in prices 
between the two markets is called arbitrage. These dealings 
are most common in stocks, bonds, and exchange. Whena 
stock is selling at a higher price in New York than in London, 
then the dealer sells in New York and buys in London, when 
the price in both markets becomes the same, he sells where he 
bought and buys were he sold, thus closing his operation. 
The difference in price that existed when he began the deal 
represents his profit. . 
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DEFINITIONS OF FINANCIAL TERMS 


‘“*A”’ Bond.—One of the first of a series designated by the 
letters of the alphabet. 

Above Par; Below Par.—Shares of stock, bills of exchange, 
bonds, etc. are said to be above par when their market value 
is greater than their face value; conversely, when the market 
value is less than the face value, they are said to be below par. 

Absolute Indorsement.—An unqualified indorsement bind- 
ing the indorser to pay on due notice that the maker has 
failed to do so. 

Absorbed.—When an authorized amount of stocks, bonds, 


etc. has been subscribed for, they have been taken up, or 2s 


absorbed, by the market. 

Accrued Dividend.—Such part of a regular dividend as has 
accumulated at any given time before it has been declared — 
and is payable. o 

Actual Assets.—Assets of a positive value. 

Adjustment Bond.—A bond issued for funds to make 
improvements. Such bonds may be a first lien on the new 
property, or a second lien on the improved property. 

Adjustment Mortgage.—This is also the pledge for money to 
be devoted to improvements, and is secured in the same way 
as an adjustment bond. 
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Assets.—Property of any kind applicable to the payment 
of debts. 

Bear.—A speculator who believes in lower prices; one 
who sells stock short in expectation of buying it back at a 
lower price. 

Bearing the Market.—Working to force prices down. 

Bid and Asked Quotations.—The quotations furnished by 
the experts on the various stocks, based on the transactions 
of the day on the stock exchange. ; 

Blanket Mortgage.—A mortgage covering all the property 
of the mortgagor. 

Bond.—An interest-bearing debt certificate; may be 
secured by mortgage or otherwise. 

Bonded.—A corporation is bonded when it issues bonds 
under some form of guaranty. 

Bonus.—An additional allowance. 

Books Open; Books Closed.—The books of a company are 
open so long as the transfer of ownership of stock can be 
made on the records. Transfer books are closed a short 
time before annual meetings or dividend periods, when only 
stockholders of record are entitled to vote or receive 
dividends. 

Book Value.—The value based on earnings; it may be 
greater or less than the original value. 

Branch Bank.—In many countries, notably in Canada, 
banks are required to have a large amount of capital, which 
is excessive for small communities. In order that these 
places may not be without banking facilities, institutions 
with the required capital are permitted to open branches 
there. The national bank act does not authorize branch 
banks in the United States, the same purpose being served by 
regulating the amount of capital according to the size of the 
community. Sometimes, however, large banks acquire con- 
trol of others, which thus practically become branch banks. 

Bucket Shop—A place where bets are made in regular 
exchange quotations. 

Bucketing of Stocks.—Sales by a broker, for his own account 
and risk, against customers’ purchases or purchases by the 
broker against customers’ sales. 
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Budget—An English term for the statement of the prob- 
able revenues and expenditures and the financial proposals 
for the coming year as presented to or passed on by a legis- 
lative body. 

Bull—A speculator who believes in higher prices; one who 
buys stock in the expectation of selling it at a higher price. 

Bulling the Market.— Working to advance prices. 

Buyer Four, Ten, Twenty, Etc.—The meaning of this term 
is that a buyer may demand the delivery of stock within the 
number of days specified, by giving 1 days’ notice. No 
option is given for less than 4 nor for more than 60 days. 

By-Laws.—Rules adopted by a corporation or other asso- 
ciation for the regulation of its affairs, subordinate to its 
constitution or charter. 

Call.—In financial circles, a written option, or contract, 
binding a party to deliver to the holder, if demanded within 
a specified time, certain stocks or other securities at a fixed 
price. 

Called Bond.—Bonds are frequently issued with the priv- 
ilege of redemption after a specified time. When notice is 
given of the intention to exercise this right, interest on such 
bonds cease, and they become called bonds. 

Call Loan.—A loan payable on demand. 

Capital._—The money or other wealth employed in or avail- 
able for a business. 

Cash Assets.—Cash on hand or in bank and securities read-_ 
ily converted into money. * 

c. 1. }.—These letters in connection with an amount mean 
that cost, insurance, and freight are included. . 

Circular Letter of Credit.—A letter stating that the paren 
named therein has a certain amount of money to his credit, 
which he is authorized to draw from correspondents of the 


issuer, in such sums as he may require. It is commonly ~ 


called a traveler’s letter of credit. The letter is signed by the 
holder in the presence of the issuer, and again each time it is 
presented to a correspondent. 

Classified Bonds—Bonds are frequently divided into two 
or more classes, which may be for the purpose of designating 
those of different dates of issue or those on which a certain 
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rate of interest is paid before the next is entitled to receive 
consideration. 

Classified Stock. —Stock may be of two kinds, common and 
preferred, the preferred stock often being further classified 
into first preferred, second preferred, and occasionally into 
third preferred. 

Close Corporation.—This is the name an incorporated 
company is known by when its stock is not for sale, because 
of an agreement among the stockholders not to dispose of 
stock without the consent of the others, or because of some 
other reason. 

Closed for Dividend.—Said of books when they are not open 
for transfer of ownership of stock at a dividend period. 

Collateral Loan.—A loan secured by the deposit of stocks, 
bonds, etc. of a recognized market value. 

Collection Charge-—A charge for collecting checks, notes, 
or drafts drawn on out-of-town points. 

Commercial Paper.—Negotiable paper, such as drafts, 
notes, etc. 

Community of Interest—Joint interest, control, or owner- 
ship for mutual benefit. 

Consignee.—A party to whom goods have been sent. 

Consignment.—Goods sent by one party to another for 
care, sale, or shipment. 

Consol.—A term for the stock into which the funded debt 
of Great Britain has been consolidated. 

Consolidated Bond.—A bond issued to replace two or more 
bonds previously issued. 

Consolidated Mortgage-—A mortgage for the same purpose 
as the consolidated bond. 

Construction Account.—The account that shows the capital 
invested in the building and equipment of a manufacturing 
plant or railroad. 

Continued Bond.—A bond on which interest does not cease 
at maturity and that may be held indefinitely. 

Controlling Company.—The company that controls others 
by holding a majority of stock. 

Corner.—Control of a commodity so as to be able to fix its 
market price. 
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Coupon.—A ticket showing the interest due on a bond ona 
certain date and that may be detached and presented for 
payment. 

Coupon Bond.—A non-registered bond, payable, principal 
and interest, to bearer. 

Crossed Check.—A check across the face of which is written — 
between parallel vertical lines, the words ‘‘and company,” or — 
which bears two parallel transverse lines, between which 
may or may not be written the words ‘‘not negotiable.” It 
is in general use in England, but not in the United States. 

Current Assets.—These are assets subject to change from 
day to day, such as cash on hand, bills receivable, etc. 

Current Liabilities —Liabilities changeable from day to 
day. 

Dating.—The dating ahead of a bill so as to extend credit 
for a longer time than that ostensibly granted. 

Dead Assets.—Assets that have ceased to be of value. 

Debenture.—A certificate of debt; if unsecured by a mort- 
gage, it is simply a promissory note. 

Deferred Bond.—A bond on which the payment of interest : 
has been postponed for a definite time. 

Demurrage.—A charge for delay in loading or ppp A 
cars or vessels. 

Direct Liabilities —Liabilities that are definitely fixed and 
not dependent on contingencies. 

Dividend.—The profit of a business that it has been deter- 
mined to distribute among the shareholders. a 

Dividend Off —An expression meaning that a dividend due 
is not included in the transfer of stock. 

Dividend On.—Includes the dividend due. 

Divisional Bond.—A bond secured by a mortgage on the 
property of one division of a railroad. 


Domestic Exchange.-—The transfer of value or credits 


between cities and towns in the same country. 
Double-Name Paper.—Indorsed paper. 
Drawback.—An allowance, or rebate. 3 
Drawn Bonds.—Bonds selected for redemption by oh ee 
drawing, from the total issue, at such times as a given num- 
ber are to be redeemed. 
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Equipment Bonds.—Mortgage bonds given for funds to 
equip a railroad with rolling stock, etc. 

Equity.—The difference between the encumbrance on a 
property and its value. 

Exchange.—The transfer of value from one country to 
another, or from one locality to another in the same country, 
without the actual payment of money, by credits, drafts, 
etc. 

Ex-Coupon.—Said of a bond when it is sold without the 
coupon for the interest for the current period. 

Ex-Dividend.—Without dividend; the way in which stocks 
are usually sold at dividend periods when the books afe 
closed to registrations of transfers of ownership. 

Ex-Drawing.—A bond sold in this way does not convey to 
the purchaser any advantage that it may have if drawn for 
redemption. 

Ex-Interest—The way in which registered bonds are sold 
when the books are closed. 

Ex-Rights.—Without the option of the original holder of 
stock to subscribe to new issues. 

Ex-Ship.—A term meaning free of all charges up to and 
including the unloading of merchandise from a vessel. 

Ex-Store.—Subject to all charges after leaving the ware- 
room. 

Extended Bond.—One on which, at the period originally 
fixed for maturity, the time for it to run has been extended 
at the same or a different rate of interest. 

Extension Bond—A mortgage bond for the increase of 
property of a corporation. 

Finance Committee —The committee that directs the invest- 
ments. 

Financial Statement.—A tabular statement giving the 
standing of a business; that is, the assets and liabilities and 
profit and loss. 

First Mortgage —A mortgage that takes precedence over 
all others and must be satisfied first. 

-First-Mortgage Bond.—A bond secured by a first mort- 
gage. 

Fiscal Year.—The financial year of a government or of a 
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business. The financial, or fiscal, year of the United States 
government is from July 1 to the 30th of the following 
June. 

Fixed Capital—Property that has come to its final form 
and that can be used many times in production, as lands and 
plant. 

Fixed Charge.—An established charge for interest, rental, 
taxes, etc., that is due at certain times, the amount of which 
is known in advance. 

Fixed Debt.—A positive debt of a known amount, of a more 
or less permanent character. 

* Floating Bonds.—The disposal or marketing of an entire 
or the greater part of an issue of bonds. 

Floating Debt.—Not fixed or permanent; a debt of a fAuc- 
tuating amount. 

Floating Stock.—Same as floating bonds. 

7. 0. b.—Free on board; without charge for delivery on 
board cars. 

Forced Loan.—A loan made through force of circum- 
stances. Such a loan is occasionally made by a bank when 
it has paid an overdraft and the party is not immediately 
able to make up the deficiency. 

Foreign Exchange——The transfer of value or credits 
between places not in the same countries. 

Founders’ Shares —It was formerly the custom to give the 
founders, or promoters, of a company what were termed 
founders’ shares, which were generally common stock, pay-. 
able out of the surplus profits. The practice is no longer — 
prevalent. 

Free Overside.—Without charges up to and including the 
unloading of a vessel. : 

Full-Patd Stock.—Stock for which the full amount has been 
paid. 

Full Stock.—Stock of the par value of $100. 

Funded Debt.—Debts converted into a permanent loan or 
into bonds payable with interest. 

General Mortgage.—Same as blanket mortgage. 

General-Mortgage Bond.—A bond secured by a general 
mortgage. es 
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Gold Bond.—A bond for which it is provided the principal 
and interest shall be paid in gold. 

Government Depository —A national bank designated by 
the United States government as a place of deposit of its 
funds. 

Gross Earnings.—The entire earnings, for which no deduc- 
tions have been made for expenses or other reason. 

Guarantee Bond.—A bond on which the principal and 
interest is guaranteed by a company other than the issuer. 

Guaranteed Stock.—Stock on which dividends have been 
guaranteed by another company. 

Hypothecation.—The deposit of movable personal prop- 
erty, such as stocks or bonds, together with the title to them 
for the security of a loan. 

Improvement Bond.—A mortgage bond issued for funds to 
make improvements. 

Indorsed Bond.—A non-registered coupon bond payable to 
bearer and containing an indorsement of the owner not prop- 
erly belonging on it. Such a bond, according to the rules of 
the New York stock exchange, will not be accepted except as 
an indorsed bond. 

Industrial Stock.—Stock of a concern engaged in manu- 
facture. 

Interim Dividend.—A partial dividend made before the full 
amount of the dividend is ascertained and declared. 

International Stock.—A stock recognized by the exchanges 
of foreign countries. 

Investment Securities —Securities regarded as a good form 
of permanent investment. 

Iron-Clad Note.—A note of the most binding character; a 
collateral note required by banks from borrowers. 

Irredeemable Bond.—A bond for which there is no provi- 
sion for redemption and on which interest must always be 
paid. Such bonds are now seldom or never issued. 

Issue.—Original delivery; also, the total amount of stocks 
or bonds disposed of by a company and for which it is liable. 

Joint Bond.—A bond binding two or more parties jointly 
to fulfil the contracts, of themselves jointly or of another, for 
which they have made themselves responsible. 
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Joint Mortgage.—A mortgage covering the property of two 
or more parties. 

Judgment Note.—A promissory note coupled with a warrant 
of attorney authorizing the entry of a judgment without 
process of law against the maker in case of non-payment 
when due. 

Land-Grant Bond.—A bond secured by a mortgage on a 
grant of land by the government to aid in the building of a 
railroad for the development of that part of the country. 

Land-Grant Mortgage.—See Land-Grant Bond. 

Leased Line——A railroad operated by another under a 
lease. 

Limited Liability.—Liability limited to the assets of a com- 
pany. 

Liquid Assets—Cash and such other assets as are quickly 
converted into cash. 

Listed Stocks.—Stocks that have been placed on the list of 
those regularly dealt in by an exchange. 

Long-and-Short-Haul Clause.—A provision of the interstate 
commerce law that makes it unlawful for a railroad com- 
pany to discriminate in freight rates by charging one party 
more for a short haul than another for a long haul under the - 
same conditions. 

Merger Company.—A company organized to absorb others, 
which is accomplished by issuing stock of the new company 
to replace that taken up. ~ 

Mileage.—The number of miles of a railroad, or the dis- — 
tance traveled. 


Mortgage.—A lien on land or other property as security for _ 


the performance of some obligation, to become void on such — 
performance. ‘i 
Municipal Bond.—A bond issued by a town or city. 
Negotiuble Instrument.—A check, draft, or promissory note _ 
that may be transferred to another by assignment, indorse- — 
ment, or delivery. 
Net.—The actual amount after all deductions have been 
made. 


Net Cash.—The commonly accepted meaning of the term 7 
is immediate payment. 
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Net Earnings.—The earnings after all deductions to which 
the gross earnings are subject have been made. 

Net Income.—Same as net earnings. 

Net Profit—Same as net earnings. 

Nominal Assets.—Inconsiderable assets. 

Non-Assented Stock or Bonds—Said of stock or bonds 
when the owners withhold assent to a plan of readjustment of 
the affairs of a corporation and refuse to deposit their securi- 
ties under the agreement adopted. 

Non-Assessable Stock.—Stock not subject to assess- 
ment. 

Non-Cumulative Stock.—Stock on which dividends do not 
accumulate at the subsequent period if not paid at the 
previous one. 

Non-Interest Bearing.—Not interest bearing. 

No Protest—These words on a note or draft mean that it is 
not to be protested if not paid. 

Obligatory Bond.—Any bond on which interest at a fixed 
rate is payable periodically. 

Operating Company.—A subsidiary company operating a 
railroad, whose stock or a majority of it is owned or con- 
trolled by another company. 

Option.—The purchased privilege of receiving or delivering 
securities, commodities, land, etc., at a specified price within 
a certain time. 

Optional Bond.—A bond that the issuer has the option of 
redeeming at an earlier date than maturity. 

Overcapitalized.—Capitalized for an amount not warranted 
by the conditions. 

Overdrajt.—The drawing on an account for an amount 
greater than that standing to the credit of the drawer. 

Overissue.—An issue in excess of that authorized. 

Overlying Mortgage-—A mortgage placed on a property 
after another; generally, a second mortgage. 

Paid-Up Stock.—Stock paid for in full. 

Paper Profits—Profits as they appear from the conditions 
in transactions not yet closed. 

Parent Company.—A company owning or controlling sub- 
sidiary companies. 

8 
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Participating Bond —-A bond that, in addition to the guar- 
anteed interest, is entitled to participate in the distribution 
of profits. 

Passing a Dividend—Failure to make a_ periodical 
dividend. 

Passive Bond.—A non-interest-bearing bond that entitles 
the owner to a stated advantage, such as a fixed income. 

Plain Bond.—An unsecured bond in the nature of a 
promissory note. 

Plant.—The equipment for the business of a company, con- 
sisting of the machines, tools, etc., and usually the lands and 
buildings; in the case of a railroad, the plant includes the 
rolling stock. 

Pool.—A combination for speculative purposes, the losses 
or gains to be shared according to agreement; also, a 
combination to fix rates to prevent ruinous competi- 
tion. 

Postdated.—A paper dated later than the day it is anne 
made. 

Premtum.—The amount by which the actual value exceeds 
the par value. 

Promoter's Stock.—Stock issued to a person for his labor 
in securing the capital to organize a company. 

Proprietary Company.—A controlling company. ; 

Protest Waived.—These words written on a paper by an 
indorser makes it unnecessary to protest it to hold him for 
payment. a 

Proxy.—A written authorization for one person to rep- 
resent another or to vote in his stead; also, the pentane ‘80 
authorized. - 

Put.—A contract by which one person, in connidersdien of 
the payment of money, acquires the privilege, or option, to 
deliver, or put, some article to another within a certain time 
at a stipulated price. re 

Quotation.—A price quoted or current. In the veuk 
market, quotations for stock are made in eighths of 1 per 
cent.; for pork, lard, etc., in eighths of a cent; for cotton and 
ciniiens in hundredths of a cent; for silver bullion, in — i 
of a cent. 
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Redeemable Bond.—A bond that may be redeemed after 
a specified time. 

Redeemable Drawing.—A drawing to decide which bonds 
are to be redeemed at the time fixed for the redemption of a 
certain number of the entire issue. 

Registered Bond.—A bond bearing the name of the owner 
and so registered, which makes it transferable by indorse- 
ment only. 

Registered Coupon Bond.—It is unusual to register coupon 
bonds, but when stich is the case, the principal is payable to 
the owner only, while the interest coupons are payable to 
bearer. 

Registered Stock—In England, a certificate of stock 
is not a negotiable instrument. It is registered in the 
name of the owner on the books, where his signature 
is required in case of transfer; the certificate is also sur- 
rendered. 

Registrar.—The keeper of the register or records of the 
names of the owners of certificates and whose duty it is to 
certify that the name signed to the transfer is that of the 
registered owner. 

Released Indorsed Bond. Kk coupon bond that has been 
indorsed as collateral security and bearing an acknowledg- 
ment of release certified to by a notary public. 

Reorganization.—A new organization to put a business on 
a more sound basis; usually, on account of insolvency. 

Resources.—The cash and available property of any kind 
that may be turned into cash. 

Restrictive Indorsement.—Any indorsement on a note or 
bill limiting its negotiability in any way, as to a particular 
person, or for a specified purpose, as for collection. 

Right.—As understood in the financial world, the expres- 
sion signifies the right under an agreement to exercise some 
privilege, as, for instance, to subscribe for a new issue of 
stock in proportion to the holding of old. 

Scrip.—A certificate sometimes given for a part payment 
on a stock subscription and exchangeable for the stock 
certificate itself when the full amount is paid; also, the name 
for fractional paper currency at one time in circulation in the 
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United States, but which is no longer issued by the govern- 
ment. 

Seasoned Securities—Securities that a long period has 
proved to be stable. 

Second Mortgage.—A second lien. 

Second-Mortgage Bond.—A bond secured by a second lien. 

Securities Company.—Same as a controlling or holding 
company. 

Seigniorage—The difference between the cost of bullion 
purchased by a government and its nominal or face hieicua 
when coined. 

Seller Four, Ten, Twenty, Etc-—When stock is sold in this 
way, the seller has the option to deliver it on any day within 
the specified time by giving one day’s notice. See Buyer — 
Four, Ten, Twenty, etc. 

Serial Bonds.—Bonds a part of which is to be redeewied 
at each successive stipulated period. 

Single-Name Paper-——Paper bearing the name of the 
maker only; another name for it is straight paper. f 

Sinking Fund—A fund created to wipe out a debt. 
at maturity; it is increased from time to time and 
invested in such a way that the principal and interest 
will be sufficient to take care of the obligation at the 
proper time. 

Sinking-Fund Bond.—A bond to secure the payment of the: 
principal of a sinking fund. te 

Sinking-Fund Mortgage.—A mortgage to be satisfied pai : 
a sinking fund. “2 

Slow Assets —Assets that require considerable duns: to 
turn into cash without a shrinkage in value. 

Special-Assessment Bond.—A bond payable from me 
taxes levied on property that has received some distinct — 
advantage from the improvements made by the fund for _ 
which the bond was given. = 

Subcompany.—A subsidiary company; that is, a company 
owned or controlled by another. 

Surplus.—Profit remaining after all expenses ani divi i 
dends have been paid. 

Time Loan.—A loan made for a definite time. 
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Ton-Miles—An expression used in railroad circles; it 
means the total number of miles the total number of tons 
were carried. 

Transfer.—Conveyance to a new owner. 

Transfer Agent.—A person appointed by a corporation to 
make transfers of its stocks or bonds from the name of one 
owner to that of another. 

Turn Over.—The total of a year’s business, both income 
and outgo. 

Underlying Mortgage-—A preceding mortgage. 

Unfunded Debt-——The temporary debt, such as the usual 
running expenses; it is not guaranteed by mortgage or other 
security. 

With Exchange —On a draft, these words mean that the 
cost of collection is to be added to the amount of the draft 
and paid by the party on whom it is drawn. 

Working Capital—The active money necessary to carry 
on a business. 

X-d.—aAn abbreviation for ex-dividend. 


COMMERCIAL PAPER 


Introduction.—In the business world are used certain instru- 
ments, all embraced under the general term of commercial 
paper. Some of these are strictly negotiable instruments, 
others are negotiable in a limited sense, and others are non- 
negotiable. Negotiable instruments are bills of exchange, 
promissory notes, and checks. An instrument is negotiable 
when it may be transferred from one person to another in 
such a manner as to constitute the transferee the holder 
thereof and enable him to sue thereon in his own name. 
The law governing these instruments is the law merchani, 
that is, the body of commercial usages and rules recognized 
by civilized nations throughout the world. The law on this 
subject has been codified in England, and in many of the 
British colonies, In the United States, a uniform negotiable 
instruments law has been enacted in many of the states. 

Kinds of Commercial Paper.—Commercial paper includes 
bills of exchange, promissory notes, checks, drafts, bank 
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notes, certificates of deposit, letters of credit, bills of lading, 
warehouse receipts, bonds, debentures, and coupons. 

A ball of exchange is an unconditional written order or 
request from one person (the drawer) to another (the 
drawee) to pay to a third person (the payee) a certain sum 
of money, therein named, absolutely. When sent to foreign 
countries, such bills are usually issued in sets of three each. 

A promissory note is an unconditional written promise to 
pay to a certain person or order, or to bearer, a certain sum 
of money. Either one of these must be payable on demand, 
or at a fixed or determinable future time. When a promissory 
note has a confession of judgment added it is called a judg- 
ment note, 

A bill of exchange is often called a draft, and this term is 
used particularly for a bill payable at or collectible through 
a bank. 

A check is a bill drawn upon a bank, payable on demand. 

A certificate of deposit is an acknowledgment by a bank of 
the deposit of money with it, payable to the order of the 
depositor. Such certificates are usually held to be in effect 
promissory notes, and negotiable as such. 

A letter of credit is a request by one person, usually a 
merchant or banker, to some other person to advance 
money, or give credit, to a third person, named therein, for — 
acertain sum. Letters of credit are not negotiable, but are 
purchased by tourists payable to themselves, being directed 
to certain banks or bankers in the foreign country about to 
be visited. 

A bill of lading is a written acknowledgment by a carrier of 
the receipt for transportation. 

A warehouse receipt is a written acknowledgment by a 
warehouseman of the receipt of goods for storage. Bills of 
lading and warehouse receipts are not technically negotiable ~ 
instruments, unless made so by statute; but both may be 
transferred by indorsement and delivery and are good in the 
hands of a bona-fide assignee or holder for value. 

Requisites of Negotiable Instruments.—The special attri- 
butes of a bill or a note are given in the foregoing definitions 
of each. There must also be parties capable of contracting 
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designated in the instrument; there must be a consideration 
to support the contract; and it must be signed and delivered. 
No particular phrases are needed for any instrument, but the 
careful business man will conform to the well-known forms in 
common use. The signature should properly be at the end, 
and, although usually consisting of the name written in ink, 
it may be made by a mark or by a hand stamp. It may be 
made by a duly authorized agent. One who signs in a trade 
or assumed name will be liable to the same extent as if he had 
signed in hisown name. Where a person is induced by fraud 
to sign a bill or note under the belief that he is signing a 
wholly different instrument, the bill or note will not bind 
him, provided he acted without negligence in so signing. If, 
however, he fails by his own negligence to ascertain the 
contents of the instrument, he will be liable thereon to a 
bona-fide holder for value. A date, though not absolutely 
essential, should be given to every instrument. An instru- 
ment is not invalid for the reason only that it is antedated or 
postdated, provided it be not done for a fraudulent or illegal 
purpose, or because it bears date on a Sunday, if it be not 
delivered onaSunday. The dating of a check is as important 
as it is usual, for if not dated it might never be payable, 
though it is doubted whether a bank could legally refuse to 
pay an undated check. It should bear a date and it may be 
postdated, the last named practice having become common in 
the larger commercial centers. A postdated check is payable 
only on, or at any time after, the day of its date, being in 
effect the same as if it had not been issued until that date. 
Ambiguous Instruments.—Where the language is ambig- 

uous or there are omissions in an instrument, the following 
rules are applicable: (1) Where the sum payable is expressed 
in words and also in figures, and there is a discrepancy 
between the two, the sum denoted by the words is the sum 
payable; but if the words be ambiguous or uncertain, refer- 
ence may be had to the figures to fix the amount. (2) Where 
the instrument provides for the payment of interest, without 
specifying the date from which interest is to run, the interest 
runs from the date of the instrument, and if the instrument be 
undated, from the issue thereof. (3) Where the instrument 
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is not dated, it will be considered to be dated as of the 
time it was issued. (4) Where there is a conflict between the 
written and printed provisions of the instrument, the written 
provisions prevail. (5) Where the instrument is so ambig- 
uous that there is doubt whether it isa bill or a note, the 
holder may treat it as either at his election. (6) Where a 
signature is so placed upon the instrument that it is not clear 
in what capacity the person making the same intended to 
sign, he is to be deemed an indorser. (7) Where an instru- 
ment containing the words “I promise to pay”’ is signed by 
two or more persons, they are deemed to be jointly and — 
severally liable thereon. 
Parties to Negotiable Instruments.—The capacity of a party 
to incur liability on a negotiable instrument is the same as his 
capacity to make any contract. Thus, an instrument to 
which an infant is a party is voidable by him. So the note or 
bill of a lunatic or of a drunken person is generally invalid, 
except when taken by a party in good faith, without fraud 
and without notice of mental unsoundness; nor is an alien 
enemy liable on a negotiable instrument. Married women 
are now capable of being parties to such instruments. Ina 
trading partnership, each partner can bind his copartners by 
making, drawing, accepting, or indorsing bills or notes in the 
firm name for partnership purposes. Generally, corporations 
have power to make, draw, accept, or indorse bills or notes. 
However, the indorsement or assignment of the instrument 


by a corporation, or by an infant, passes the property therein, : 


notwithstanding that from want of capacity the CORpOretn ‘s 
or infant may incur no liability thereon. 


Consideration for Bills and Notes.—There must be aconsid- _ 


eration for a negotiable instrument to render it binding 
between the original parties, as in the case of other contracts. 


This is usually indicated in a note by the words value received, _ ¥ 


but is presumed without such words. It makes no difference 
how inadequate the consideration may be, unless it show bad 


faith or fraud. If there be total failure of consideration the 


instrument is not enforceable between the original parties; 
and a partial failure is a defense to that extent, whether the ts 
failure be an ascertained and liquidated amount or otherwise. _ 
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Moreover, where there was illegality of consideration, or 
where there was fraud or duress used in securing the issue or 
negotiation of an instrument, it is not good between the 
immediate parties. 

Holder in Due Course —A holder in due course is one who 
has taken an instrument, complete and regular on its face, 
in good faith and for value, before it was overdue and with- 
out notice that it has been previously dishonored if such were 
the fact, and who has no notice, at the time it was negotiated 
to him, of any infirmity in the instrument or defect in the 
title of the person negotiating it, Such a holder may enforce 
the payment of the note or bill against all parties thereto 
irrespective of the fact that the note or bill is unenforceable 
between the original parties because of no consideration, 
failure of consideration, illegal consideration, fraud, duress, 
or other defect which does not render it void absolutely; and 
he may pass a good title thereto to any person not a party to 
any fraud or illegality affecting it. Where value has at any 
time been given for the instrument the holder is deemed a 
holder for value in respect to all parties who became such 
prior to that time. 

Accommodation Parties—It frequently happens that one 
person for the purpose of lending his name, executes or 
indorses a note or bill for another without receiving value 
therefor. Such a person is called an accommodation party, 
and is liable on the instrument to a holder for value, not- 
withstanding such holder at the time of taking the instru- 
ment knew him to be only an accommodation party. 
However, he is not liable on such an instrument to the party 
accommodated. 

Delivery of Negotiable Instruments.—To render a bill or 
note effective, the possession of it must be transferred to the 
payee or his agent by, or under the authority of, the drawer, 
maker, or indorser. But the delivery must be intentional, 
and no liability will attach to the maker of a note who 
delivers it in the belief that it is a paper of a different char- 
acter, the mistake being induced by the payee’s fraud, and 
the maker being chargeable with no negligence. Depositing 
an instrument in the post office with the assent of the payee 
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or indorsee is a sufficient delivery. Generally, statute law 
interdicts the delivery of bills and notes on Sunday. 

Indorsement of Negotiable Instruments.—If an instrument — 
be payable to bearer, it is negotiated by delivery; if made 
payable to order, it is negotiated by the indorsement of the 
holder completed by delivery. Indorsement is the writing 
of one’s name on the back of a note or bill. It is sometimes 
on the face; but it must be upon the instrument, or upon the 
paper attached thereto, and it must be an indorsement of the 
entire instrument. 

Kinds of Indorsement.*—Indorsements may be special, in 
blank, restrictive, aualified, or conditional. A special 
andorsement specifies the person to whom or to whose order 
the instrument is to be payable, and the indorsement of such 
indorser is necessary to the further negotiation of the instru- 
ment. An indorsement in blank specifies no indorser, and an 
instrument so indorsed is payable to bearer, and may be 
negotiated by delivery. A _ vrestrictive indorsement is one 
that prohibits the further negotiation of the instrument or 
restricts its negotiability to a particular person, or for a par- 
ticular purpose, as ‘‘Pay A only,” or ‘‘Pay A, or order, for 
collection.’” A qualified indorsement is one limiting the 
usual liability of the indorser, generally made by adding to 
the indorser’s signature the words ‘‘without recourse.”” A 
conditional indorsement is one by which payment is directed 
on the happening of a certain event, without the perform- 
ance of which the instrument will not be valid. Such a 
condition may be disregarded, but any person taking the — 
instrument will hold it subject to the rights of the person 
indorsing it conditionally, 

Indorsers.—Any person legally competent to contract may 
be an indorser. Where an instrument is payable to the order 
of two or more payees or indorsees, not partners, all must 
indorse, Where an instrument is drawn or indorsed to a 
person as ‘‘Cashier’’ or other fiscal officer of a bank or cor- 
poration, it is deemed prima facie to be payable to the bank 
or corporation of which he is such officer, and may be — 


“See ‘‘Indorsements"’ under Business Forms. 
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negotiated by either the indorsement of the bank or corpora- 
tion, or the indorsement of the officer. Negotiable paper 
belonging to a decedent may be indorsed by his executor 
or administrator in a representative capacity. Where the 
name of the payee or indorsee is wrongly designated or mis- 
spelled, he may indorse as therein described, adding, if he 
see fit, his proper signature. 

Acceptance of Bills of Exchange.— \ethod of Acceptance. 
The acceptance of a bill is the signification by the drawee of 
his assent to the order of the drawer. The usual method of 
acceptance is by the drawee writing across the face of a bill 
the word accepted, signing his name, and writing the date of 
the acceptance underneath; it must be in writing and signed 
by the drawee. In the United States it is allowable to have 
the acceptance written on some other paper than the bill, 
but this is not customary. An unconditional promise in 
writing to accept a bill before it is drawn, is deemed an actual 
acceptance in favor of every person who, upon the faith 
thereof, receives the bill for value. 

Kinds of Acceptances.—An acceptance may be either gen- 
eral or qualified. A general acceptance is one that assents 
without qualification to the order of the drawer. A qualified 
acceptance in express terms varies the effect of the bill as 
drawn. either by being conditional, partial, local, qualified 
as to time, or the acceptance of some one or more of the 
drawees but not of all. The holder may refuse to take a 
qualified acceptance. Where a bill not overdue has been 
protested for non-acceptance, or for better security, any per- 
son not already liable thereon may, with the consent of the 
holder, accept the bill for the honor of the drawee or any 
person liable thereon. This is called acceptance supraprotest. 
The drawer or any indorser may insert the name of any per- 
son in case the bill is not accepted or paid. Such person is 
called referee in case of need, and the holder may resort to 
him or not. 

Presentment for Acceptance —Presentment for acceptance 
need only be made where it is so expressly stipulated in the 
bill, or where the bill is payable after sight, or when it is 
necessary to fix the maturity of the instrument, or where the 
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bill is drawn payable elsewhere than at the residence or 
place of business of the drawee. The holder in such a case 
must present or negotiate the bill within a reasonable time. 
The drawee is allowed 24 hours to decide whether he will 
accept or not. Presentment must be made by or on behalf of 
the holder at a reasonable hour on a business day, and before 
the bill is overdue, to the drawer or some other person duly 
authorized to act for him; and, where there are two or more 
drawees not partners, presentment must be to all. Where 
the drawee is dead, presentment may be made to his personal 
representative; where he is bankrupt or an insolvent, to his 
trustee or assignee. Presentment is excused, and the bill 
considered dishonored where the drawee is dead or has 
absconded, or is a fictitious person or a person not having a 
capacity to contract by bills; or, where, after the exercise of 
reasonable diligence, presentment cannot be made; or, 
where, although presentment has been irregular, acceptance 
has been refused on some other ground. Generally, present- 
ment should be made at the residence of the drawee, unless — 
a particular place be mentioned in the bill, 

Checks.—Except where specially noted, all the provisions 
mentioned as applying to a bill of exchange payable on 
demand apply to checks, A check must be presented for 
payment within a reasonable time after its issue, or the 
drawer will be discharged from liability thereon to the extent 
of the loss caused by the delay; and it is generally held that 
a day after the receipt of the check is a reasonable time to 
present or forward the same for presentment. A check of 
itself does not operate as an assignment of any part of the — 
funds to the credit of the drawer with the bank, and the — 
bank is not liable to the holder unless and until it accept or 
certify the check. The certification of a check by the bank 
is equivalent to an acceptance, and discharges the drawer 
and all indorsers preceding the holder who secures the 
certification, sg 

Liabilities of Parties to Bills and Notes.—The maker of a 
promissory note undertakes absolutely to pay it, and no 
demand of payment is necessary to fix his liability. In 
general, the liability of the acceptor of a bill is determined by 
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the same rules. The drawer of a bill engages that on due 
presentment the instrument will be accepted or paid, or both, 
according to its tenor, and that, if it be dishonored, and the 
necessary proceedings on dishonor be duly taken, he will pay 
the amount thereof to the holder, or to any subsequent 
indorser who may be compelled to pay it. The contract of 
an indorser is that he will pay the holder upon due present- 
ment and demand and due notice of dishonor, and, if the 
instrument be a foreign bill of exchange, due protest. A 
person placing his signature upon an instrument otherwise 
than as maker, drawer, or acceptor is deemed to be an 
indorser. Where a person not otherwise a party to an 
instrument places thereon his signature in blank before 
delivery, he is liable as indorser as follows: (1) If the 
instrument be payable to the order of a third person, he 
is liable to the payee and to all subsequent parties. (2) If 
the instrument be payable to the order of the maker or 
drawer, or to bearer, he is liable to all parties subsequent to 
the maker or drawer. (3) If he sign for the accommodation 
of the payee, he is liable to all parties subsequent to the payee. 
Such an indorser is called an irregular or quast-indorser, One 
who does not transfer the instrument by indorsement, but is 
merely a transferrer by delivery, impliedly warrants that the 
signature and body of the instrument are genuine, that the 
parties thereto are competent to contract, that it is a valid 
subsisting obligation, and that he has a good title thereto. 
If asignature thereon be forged, or if a party thereto be incom- 
petent, or if it be void, such a transferrer is liable, not upon 
the instrument, but for a breach of his warranty. 
Presentment of Bills and Notes for Payment.—W hen and to 
Whom Presentment Should Be Made.—Presentment for pay- 
ment is necessary to charge the drawer and the indorsers, but 
not to charge the person primarily liable on an instrument 
unless it be made payable at a special place. Presentment 
should be made, by the holder or some person authorized to 
receive payment on his behalf, at a reasonable hour of the 
business day when the note or bill falls due, or within a 
reasonable time after its issue, if payable on demand. Where 
the instrument is payable at a bank, presentment for pay- 
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ment must be made during banking hours. It should be 
made to the person primarily liable on the instrument—the 
maker or acceptor—or, if he be absent or inaccessible, to any 
person found at the place where presentment is made, or, if 
he be dead and no place of payment be specified, to his 
executor or administrator, if any there be. If no place be 
specified, and several persons be primarily liable and not 
partners, presentment must be made to all; if partners, 
presentment to only one is required. 

Place of Presentment.—Presentment is made at the proper 
place if made at the place of payment specified in the instru- 
ment; or, if no place be specified, but the address of the person 
to make payment be given in the instrument, at such address; 
or, if no place or address be specified, at the usual place of 
business or residence of the person to make payment; or, in 
any other case, at his last known place of business or resi- 
dence, or if presented to him wherever he can be found. 

When Presentment Is Dispensed Wiih or Excused.—-Present- 
ment is dispensed with where, after the exercise of reasonable 
diligence, the required presentment cannot be made, or 
where the drawee is a fictitious person, or by waiver of pre- 
sentment. Presentment is not required to charge the drawer 
where he has no right to expect or require the drawee or ac- 
ceptor to pay nor to charge an indorser where theinstrument 
was inade or accepted for his accommodation and he has no 
reason to expect that it will be paid if presented. Delay in 
making presentment is excused when the delay is caused 
by circumstances beyond the control of the holder, and 
not imputable to his default, misconduct, or negligence. 

Maturity of Negotiable Instruments.— Where a bill or note 
is payable at a fixed period after date, after sight, or after the 
happening of a specified event, the time of payment is deter- 
mined by excluding the day from which the time is to begin 
to run, and by excluding the date of payment. A month 
means a calendar month without reference to the number of 
days ina month. Thus, if a note be dated April 30, it will 
be due May 30; but if it be dated January 29, or January 30, 
or January 31, it will be due February 28, or February 29 if 
it be a leap year. 
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Days of Grace.—Grace is allowed in the states of Arkansas, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Texas 
on all instruments, and in the territory of Alaska on instru- 
ments payable at a future day. Most of the states of the 
United States now have negotiable-instrument laws, and 
these, together with some other states, have abolished days 
of grace; in others, grace is allowed as to certain instruments. 
Thus, grace has been abolished in Alabama, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, the District of 
Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Louisiana, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming, and in the territory of New 
Mexico. In Rhode Island, Maine, South Dakota, and 
Massachusetts, grace is allowed, unless there be an express 
stipulation to the contrary, on all bills or drafts payable at 
sight; and in Oklahoma, grace is allowed, unless stipulated 
to the contrary, on all instruments except on checks. In 
Nevada, grace is allowed on notes and bills, but not on sight 
drafts. In Iowa, where the negotiable-instrument act has 
become the law, there is a modification respecting days of 
grace, specifying that a demand made on any one of the 
three days following the day of maturity of the instrument, 
except on Sunday or a holiday, shall be as effectual as those 
made on the day on which demand may be made under the 
provisions of the act. In England and in Canada, grace is 
allowed on all instruments payable at a fixed period after 
date. 

Instruments Maturing on a Holiday or Sunday.—In the 
following states, commercial paper falling due upon a holiday 
is taken as due on the next succeeding business day: Ala- 
bama, Arizona, California, Colorado, Connecticut, District 
of Columbia, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
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Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. In Arkansas, 
Delaware, Georgia, and Mississippi, paper falling due on 
a holiday is payable on the next preceding business 
day. 

In those states where Saturday is a half holiday, instru- 
ments falling due on Saturday are to be presented for pay- 
ment on the next succeeding business day, except that 
instruments payable on demand may, at the option of the © 
holder, be presented for payment before 12 o’clock noon, 
on Saturday, when that entire day is not a holiday, In — 
New Jersey, paper falling due on Saturday shall be payable 
before 12 o’clock noon of that day, but for the purpose of 
protesting or otherwise holding liable any party, demand 
and protest may be made on the next succeeding secular day. 

Dishonor of Negotiable Instruments.—A bill of exchange is 
dishonored by non-acceptance or by non-payment; a promis- 
sory note and a check, by non-payment. Dishonor for non- 
acceptance occurs when the bill is duly presented and 
acceptance refused, or where presentment is excused and the 


bill is not accepted. Dishonor for non-payment occurs where 
the instrument is duly presented, or presentment is excused 


and payment is not made. 


Notice of Dishonor.—Except when excused or dispensed — | 


with, notice of dishonor must be given by the holder in order 


to hold the drawer or the indorser. Such notice may bein 


writing or merely oral, and a written notice need not be 
signed, nor will a misdescription of the instrument vitiate 
the notice unless the party to whom the notice is given be 
actually misled thereby. Notice may be given by or on 
behalf of the holder or any party to the instrument who 
might be compelled to pay it to the holder, and who, upon 


taking it up, would have a right to reimbursement from the — 


party to whom the notice is given. Where the instrument is 
dishonored in the hands of an agent, he may either himself 
give notice to the parties liable thereon, or he is allowed the 


usual time for giving notice to his principal. Where notice — 


is given by or on behalf of a party entitled to give notice, it 
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enures for the benefit of the holder and all parties subsequent 
to the party notified. 

How and When Notice Must Be Given.—Where the person 
giving and the person to receive notice reside in the same 
place, notice must be given within the following times: If 
given at the place of business of the person to receive notice, 
it must be given before the close of business hours on the day 
following; if given at his residence, it must be given before 
the usual hours of rest on the day following; if sent by mail, 
it must be deposited in the post office in time to reach him 
in usual course on the day following. Where the person giv- 
ing and the person to receive notice reside in different 
places, the notice must be given within the following times: 
If sent by mail, it must be deposited in the post office in time 
to go by mail the day following the day of dishonor, or, if 
there be no mail at a convenient hour on that day, by the 
next mail thereafter; if given otherwise than through the 
post office, then within the time that notice would have been 
received in due course of mail if it had been deposited in the 
post office within the time just specified. Where notice is 
duly addressed and deposited in the post office, the sender is 
deemed to have given due notice, notwithstanding any mis- 
carriage in the mails. Where a party receives notice, he has, 
after the receipt of such notice, the same time for giving 
notice to antecedent parties that the holder has after 
dishonor. 

Place to Which Notice Must Be Sent—Where a party has 
added an address to his signature, notice of dishonor must be 
sent to that address. But if he give no such address, notice 
«must be sent either to the post office nearest his place of resi- 
dence or to the post office where he is accustomed to receive 
his letters; or, if he live in one place and have his place of 
business in another, notice may be sent to either place; or, if 
he be sojourning in another place, notice may be sent to the 
place where he is sojourning. But if he actually receive 
notice within the time specified, it will be sufficient though 
not sent according to the foregoing requirements. If the 
party be dead, notice should be sent to his executor or admin- 
istrator, or if there be none, to the last place of business or 
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residence of the deceased. Notice to joint parties not partners 
must be given to each of them; if they be partners, notice to 
one is sufficient. Where the party is a bankrupt, insolvent, 
or has made an assignment for creditors, notice may be given 
either to the party or to his trustee or assignee. 

When Notice Is Excused or Dispensed With.—Notice of dis- 
honor may be waived either expressly or by implication, and 
a waiver of protest is always a waiver of presentment and 
notice of dishonor. Delay in giving notice is excused when 
the delay is caused by circumstances beyond the control of 
the holder, and not imputable to his default, misconduct, or 
negligence. Notice is dispensed with when after the exercise 
of reasonable diligence it cannot be given or does not reach 
the parties to be charged. Notice is not required to be given 
the drawer where the drawer and the drawee are the same 
person, when the drawee is a fictitious person or one incapable 
of contracting, where presentment for payment is made to the 
drawer, where the drawer has no right to expect that the 
drawee will honor the instrument, or where the drawer has 
countermanded payment, Notice to the indorser is not 
required where the indorser knew that the drawee was a 
fictitious person or one incapable of contracting, where the 
instrument is presented for payment to the indorser, or where — 
it was made or accepted for his accommodation. Where 
notice of dishonor by non-acceptance has been given, notice 
of a subsequent dishonor by non-payment is not necessary, 
unless in the meantime the instrument has been accepted. 

Protest.—Where any negotiable instrument has been dis- 
honored, it may be protested for non-acceptance or non- 
payment, as the case may be; but, to hold the drawer and 
indorsers, protest is required only for foreign bills of exchange; 
that is, those drawn in one state or country and payable in 
another state or country. Protest is usually made by a 
notary, but may be made by any respectable resident of the 
place where the bill is dishonored, in the presence of two or 
more credible witnesses. It must be made on the day of dis- 
honor at the place of dishonor; but it is excused or dispensed 
with for the same reasons that would excuse or dispense with 
notice of dishonor, The protest must be annexed to the bill 
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or contain a copy thereof, must be under the hand and seal 
of the notary making it, and must specify the time and the 
place of presentment, the fact that presentment was made 
and the manner thereof, the cause or reason for protesting 
the bill, the demand made and the answer given, or the fact 
that the drawee or acceptor could not be found. Whena bill 
is lost or destroyed or is wrongly detained from the person 
entitled to it, protest may be made on a copy or written par- 
ticulars thereof. To hold the drawer and the indorsers, 
notice of protest must be given them, and this is usually done 
by the notary. 

Forgery and Loss of Bills and Notes.—Forgery consists 
in falsely making or materially altering any writing, with 
fraudulent intent, to the injury of another. When a sig- 
nature is forged or made without the authority of the person 
whose signature it purports to be, it is wholly inoperative. 
A material alteration of a check or note after its execution, 
as changing the amount or the time, or adding “‘with inter- 
est,’ destroys its validity. But such alteration or forgery 
may be ratified or waived subsequently by the party made 
liable. Furthermore, if the drawer or maker of a bill or a note 
fill up the blanks so negligently that it may be altered readily, 
such a bill or note will be good in the hands of a bona-fide 
holder for value. A bank is bound to know the signature of 
its depositor, and cannot charge against him money paid on 
his forged signature, though it may charge against him pay- 
ment made on a raised check, provided his negligence in 
failing to take ordinary precaution in filling up blanks facili- 
tated the forgery and led the bank into error. 

Negotiable Lost I nstruments.—W hen an instrument has been 
lost, the owner should give immediate notice of loss to all 
parties liable on it, to prevent them from paying it to the 
finder or other person having no title thereto. If the party 
liable to pay the amount should pay it at the maturity of the 
instrument bona fide and without notice of the loss, he dis- 
charges the debt, and the loss falls upon the loser of the 
instrument, provided the instrument be payable to bearer 
or indorser in blank. When the party liable pays the 
amount to the holder who claims that the instrument has 
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been lost or destroyed, it is customary to require from such 
payee an indemnity bond. The fact that a bill or note has 
been lost or destroyed is no excuse for want of demand, 
notice of dishonor, or protest. 


CONTRACTS 


Nature of a Contract.—The most important legal topic is 
that of contracts. Business consists chiefly in the making of 
agreements that involve legal obligations, as in buying, 
selling, carrying, serving for hire, leasing, pledging, and the 
like. 

Definition.—A contract is an agreement resulting in a legal 
obligation; an agreement, upon a sufficient consideration, to 
do or not to do a particular thing. Every agreement and 
promise enforceable by law is a contract. 

In a valid contract the following essentials must exist: 
(1) Competent parties; (2) a mutual consent expressed in 
offer and acceptance; (3) a real consent; (4) a sufficient con- 
sideration; (5) a lawful object; and (6) a compliance with the 
forms prescribed by law. 

Classification of Contracts.—At common law, contracts are — 
either formal or informal. The former includes contracts of 
record, such as judgments, and contracts under seal, called 
deeds, or specialties. Informal contracts called simple or 
parol contracts, include all others, whether in writing or 
verbal. 

Contracts are also executed and executory. An executed 
contract is one in which the object of contract is performed; 
as where an article is sold and delivered and payment there- 
for is immediately made. An executory contract is one wherein a 
some act of either party remains to be performed; for example, 
to do an act in the future, as to agree to build a house in a 
year, or to lend money upon interest to be paid inafutureday. — 

Contracts may be expressed or implied. An express con- 
tract is one in which the terms are openly uttered or avowed at 
the time of making; as, to pay a stated price for certain goods. 
An implied contract is one that may be inferred from the acts 
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of the parties, according to the ordinary course of dealing 
and common understanding of men. 

Parties to Contracts.—A person cannot contract with him- 
self, nor maintain a suit against himself. Hence, there must 
be more than one person to every contract; in other words, 
there must be at least two persons to every contract. In 
general, all persons may be parties to contracts, but no per- 
son can contract with himself in a different capacity, as 
there must be an agreement of minds. Furthermore, parties 
must be capable of contracting at the time they enter into 
the undertaking, for without capacity to contract there can 
be no assent and no understanding. Therefore, before a 
party can bind himself to a contract he must be able to 
understand its nature. Where one of the parties is mentally 
incapable of contracting, the contract is void. 

Besides the requisite of capability, parties to contracts 
must exist. If they purport to be natural persons, they must 
be living. There can be no legal contract with a fictitious 
person. In the case of an artificial person, such as a corpo- 
ration, it must have a legal existence to entitle it to contract. 

Persons incompetent to contract have been usually stated 
to be: (1) Aliens; (2) infants; (3) lunatics and habitual 
drunkards; (4) married women; and (5) corporations. But 
as to all of these classes, there are qualifying circumstances, 
and particularly as to married women and corporations 
having contractual capacity is the rule and not the exception, 
as explained in subsequent paragraphs. 

Aliens, in a legal sense, are either alien friends or alien 
enemies. An alien friend is one whose country (that of his 
allegiance) is at peace with the country in which he resides; 
an alien enemy is one whose country is at war with the 
country in which he resides. Ordinarily, an alien friend can 
enter into contracts, engage in trade, purchase and sell per- 
sonal property, and sue and be sued, as if he were a citizen 
of the country wherein he resides. By statute, in some 
states, resident alien friends are placed on the same footing 
as natural-born citizens, and, in some states, the same liberal 
policy is pursued toward non-resident alien friends, while in 
other states, these privileges are accorded with restrictions, 
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and, in some cases, denied altogether. In some states, the 
statutes confer property rights on those aliens only who have 
declared their intention to become citizens, or who reside 
for a certain time in the state. 

Alien enemies are generally incompetent to contract; that 
is to say, any contracts entered into with citizens of a 
country at war with this country are void. War suspends all 
commercial intercourse between citizens of belligerent states, 
except so far as may be allowed by the sovereign authority. 
The only exceptions are contracts for ransom and other 
matters of absolute necessity and the payment of debts to an 
agent of an alien enemy where such agent resides in the 
same state with debtor, if such payment be not done with a 
view of transmitting the funds to the principal during the 
continuance of the war. An alien enemy may not prosecute 
a suit in court, but he may be sued and may make defense. 
As to property rights, alien enemies have the same general 
rights and are under the same disabilities as alien friends, — 
except where statutes have declared otherwise. 

Infants are generally incapable of contracting before the 
age of twenty-one years. Most contracts made by infants are 
not absolutely void, but are voidable. It is the privilege of 
an infant, at majority, to ratify a contract made by him 
during minority, And though an infant is not usually bound 
by a contract that he made, unless ratified at majority, the 
adult with whom he contracts is bound. An infant, how-- 
ever, may make certain valid contracts. He may contract a 
marriage, bind himself as an apprentice, enlist to do military 
service, and generally do what ever an infant is bound to do 
bylaw. Thecontracts of infants for the actual value of neces- 
saries are valid. The necessaries for which an infant may 
contract are not confined to such articles as are necessary to 
support life, but extend to articles fit to maintain the par- 
ticular person in the state, degree, and station of life in 


which he is. Included, usually in the necessaries of an 


infant are victuals, clothing, medical attendance, and profit- 
able instruction, 

In a contract for necessaries, the vendor of the article con 
tracts with an infant at his peril, Upon him is the burden of 
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proving the actual necessities of the infant, and, therefore, it 
is his duty to acquaint himself with the infant’s circum- 
stances, If the infant reside with his father or guardian, 
who cares for him and is willing to supply his wants, he 
cannot bind himself in contract even for what would other- 
wise be necessaries. If an infant be married, the necessaries 
of his wife and children are considered necessaries for him. 
An infant cannot bind himself in a contract for articles 
furnished him as a merchant or trader, even though the 
articles be actually beneficial, because in law an infant is 
not considered competent to carry on business on his own 
account. 

Insanity, in the law of contracts, is such disease, weakness, 
or other imperfection of the mind that disables the person so 
affected, when entering into a contract, from comprehending 
its nature and probable consequence. Insane persons may 
have capacity to make binding contracts at certain times, 
and as to some things, but not as to others. But if there be 
at the time of the contract no contractual capacity, the 
contract is generally voidable at the option of the insane 
person or his representatives. Where, however, the other 
party to the contract had no notice of the insanity, and 
derived no inequitable advantage from it, and the parties 
cannot be restored to their original position, the contract 
will not be avoided. Moreover, the contracts of insane per- 
sons for necessaries are held valid. After the fact of insanity 
has been established by legal proceedings, and the affairs of 
the lunatic entrusted to a guardian or committee, his con- 
tracts are void absolutely except in certain cases of necessaries. 

Although intoxication is, ordinarily, no ground for avoid- 
ing a contract, yet the contract of a drunkard is treated in a 
similar manner to that of a lunatic; that is, it is voidable if, 
at the time of contract, he were not capable of forming a 
rational judgment on the subject matter, provided it be 
promptly disavowed and the consideration restored. When 
one has been adjudged an habitual drunkard by legal pro- 
ceedings, his contracts are void. 

Married women are given by statute laws more or less con- 
tractual capacity. Generally, a married woman may con- 
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tract as if single, with few exceptions, such as that she may 
not become surety, and she may not convey or mortgage her 
real estate without the husband join in the conveyance. In 
jurisdictions where statutes have been passed enabling a 
married woman to engage in business on her sole or separate 
account, the effect is to invest her with all the rights, 
powers, and privileges of a single woman in respect to her 
separate business and the property therein, and to subject 
her to the liabilities that she would be subject to in respect 
to such business and property if she were unmarried. There- 
fore, she may make contracts in her trade or business, and 
sue and be sued upon them asif unmarried. She may make 
purchases and contract debts on her personal credit, and 
may employ agents. 

Where the statutes secure to married women separate 
rights in property and enable them to enter into transactions 
in relation thereto, a married woman may use her separate 
property for purposes of trade or business, which includes 
pursuits mechanical, manufacturing, or commercial; and — 
the right implies the right to purchase goods and to bind 
herself by contract to pay therefor. 

Corporations, having a legal existence, possess (1) such 
powers to contract as are conferred by their charters; (2) by 
implication of law, without any affirmative expression in 
their charters or governing statutes, and, in the absence of 
express prohibitions, they have the same power to make and 
take contracts, within the scope of the purpose of their 
creation, that natural persons have; (3) the power is 
restricted to the purposes for which the corporation has been 
created, and cannot be lawfully exercised by it for any other 
purpose. The charter of a corporation being the measure of 
its powers, all contracts made by a corporation beyond the 
scope of those powers (called ultra vires) are unlawful 
and void, and no action can be maintained upon them in 
the courts. | 


The manner of contracting by a corporation is the same as 


that by a natural person, if no express requirements in its — 
charter, or statutes applicable to the corporations, are pro- 
vided. As to the execution of a contract, the old common- 
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law rule was that a corporation could act only by deed, or 
power in writing under its seal. This rule never obtained in 
the United States, where the rule is that parol contracts 
made by the authorized agents of a corporation, acting 
within the scope of the purposes of its creation, are express 
promises of the corporation, and all duties imposed on 
them by law and all benefits conferred at their request raise 
implied promises, for the enforcement of which an action 
may lie. 

The acts of agents, done within the scope of their authority, 
bind the corporation, unless the charter expressly provides 
otherwise; but the power of a corporation’s agents cannot 
exceed the powers of the corporation itself, and the agents, 
therefore, may lawfully make only such contracts as their 
companies may make. 

The corporate seal of a corporation, though still required 
in unusual and uncommon cases, is not required to be affixed 
to contracts made within the ordinary business of the cor- 
porations, such as the issuing of bills and drafts, usual pur- 
chases and sales of goods, and the like. Except where a 
seal would be required in the case of individuals, and except 
where the charter requires it, a corporation’s acts need not 
be evidenced by its corporate seal. 

Offer and Acceptance.—Every express contract results from 
an agreement that is made by an offer by one party and an 
acceptance of that offer by the other party. Both the offer 
and the acceptance must be made with the intent to affect 
legal rights, not in jest or asa social engagement. No for- 
malities are necessary, but the communications passing 
between the parties may be by word of mouth, letter; tele- 
gram, even by conduct, provided there be a meeting of 
minds and an intention to contract. 

In making the offer, the offerer can prescribe the time, the 
place, and the terms of acceptance, and the acceptance must 
be in accordance therewith. The offer may be revoked at 
any time before acceptance by notifying the other party of 
its withdrawal; and this is true even though the proposer 
agrees to allow the offer to continue for a certain time, if 
there be no consideration for this promise. So, bids at 
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auction may be withdrawn at any time before the hammer is 
down. An offer need not be made to a person ascertained at 
the time, but may be made by public advertisement, as by the 
public offer of a reward for any special services. Such an 
offer may be accepted by the performance of such services 
by any one of the class of persons to whom it is directed at 
any time before a public revocation of the same, and may 
thus result in a binding contract. 

The acceptance must be communicated to the offerer, and 
must be unconditional and identical in terms with the offer 
itself. Where the offer is limited to a certain time, the 
acceptance must be made within that time; if no time be 
mentioned the acceptance must be within a reasonable 
time. Where an offer is made by letter and accepted by 
mailing the letter of acceptance before receiving notice of 
withdrawal, the contract is binding even though the offerer 
has mailed a letter withdrawing his offer before receiving 
the acceptance. It has also been held that if the letter of 
acceptance be properly mailed, it will bind the offerer even 
though never received by him. Similar principles apply to 
contracts made by telegraph. An acceptance may be 
inferred from conduct; as by compliance with the proposition; 
but such conduct must be unambiguous and explicit, and 
must be in accordance with the terms of proposal. 

Reality of Consent.—Where there has been a mistake in 
fact by either party as to the person with whom he is contract- 
ing, or a mutual mistake as to the subject matter or in stating 
the terms of agreement, the minds of the parties have not met, 
and the contract cannot be enforced. But a mistake as toa 
matter of law is ordinarily no defense to a contract. 

Fraud.—A false representation of fact made with a knowl- 
edge of its falsity, or recklessly, without belief in its truth, 
with the intention that it should be acted upon by the 
complaining party, actually inducing him to act upon it, 
generally vitiates all transactions, but there are limits to 
the rule. The misrepresentations must be: (1) of a material 
fact susceptible of knowledge as distinguished from a mere 
opinion or conjecture; (2) made with the intent that the 
other party should act thereon; (3) known to the parties 
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making them to be false; and (4) relied upon by the other 
party to his injury. Moreover, the law will not relieve any 
party from the consequences of his own carelessness; so, 
where the means of knowledge are equally open to both 
parties, as in the case of purchase of goods on exhibit, the 
purchaser must take the consequences of his own carelessness 
in not examining the goods for patent defects. Fraud does 
not render a contract void absolutely, but voidable only at 
the option of the defrauded party. The injured party, there- 
fore, may within a reasonable time after discovering the | 
fraud, affirm the contract. and sue for the damages caused by 
the fraud, or may rescind the contract and either sue for any 
amount paid thereunder or return what he has received and 
refuse to pay for it. 

Where the consent to the contract has been obtained by 
duress, the contract cannot be enforced. Duress is that 
degree of constraint or danger, either actually inflicted or 
threatened and impending, which is sufficient to overcome 
the mind of a person of ordinary firmness. It may be duress 
of imprisonment, or actual restraint of the person in prison 
or elsewhere, or duress of threats, consisting in threats of 
imprisonment, or threats of violence or injury to the person, 
or sometimes to the property. Even duress of goods, or the 
unlawful withholding of property, may be sufficient to avoid 
a contract thus secured. The ultimate fact to be determined 
in each case is whether the party really had his freedom ot 
will when consenting to the contract. As in case of fraud, 
a contract made under duress is voidable at the option of 
the injured party. 

Where the parties to the contract are in such a relation 
that it is presumed that confidence is placed and influence 
exerted, as in the case of parent and child, guardian and ward, 
or attorney and client, the law will scrutinize the contract 
very closely, and, if from all the circumstances of the case it 
appear that the influence was sufficient to destroy the freedom 
of the will, the contract may be set aside. Whatever destroys 
free agency and constrains the person whose act is brought 
in judgment to do something against his will is undue 
influence. 
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Consideration.—The consideration of a contract is that act 
or forbearance of the one party which is given in exchange 
for the promise of the other. Consideration does not mean 
necessarily that one party is profited thereby; it may consist 
in some detriment to or the giving up of some legal right by 
the other party. A total want of consideration renders the 
alleged contract null and void. 

A simple contract requires. a sufficient consideration to 
support it. There must be something that is mutual given in 
exchange, or something that is the inducement to the 
contract, and it must be something that is lawful and com- 
petent in value to sustain the assumption. 

It is a principle of the common law that a contract under 
seal (called a specsalty) requires no consideration to support 
it. This has been explained by the misleading statements 
that a seal “imports a consideration,’’ or “is conclusive 
evidence of aconsideration,”’ Really,a sealed instrument, 
without consideration, does not stand for all purposes on the 
same footing as an instrument for which value has passed. 
It is essential to specific performance that the consideration 
be valuable and actual; a merely good consideration will not 
suffice, and a consideration, such as that imported by a seal 
to a bond, will not do. A contract under seal is of higher 
nature than a simple contract—one depending on the 
presence of a consideration. It derives its validity from its 
form, is binding by reason of its form, and not from the 
presence of a consideration. In some of the United States, 
the distinction between sealed and unsealed instruments has 
been abolished, and, in other jurisdictions, the seal merely 
affords a presumption of a consideration capable of being 
rebutted by proof that the parties intended a consideration. 

Sufficiency of Consideration.—Common-law writers divide 
considerations into good and valuable. A good consideration 
is one founded on blood or natural love and affection. This 
is sufficient in a deed against all persons but creditors and 
bona-fide purchasers, but not to support a‘simple executory 
contract. A valuable consideration consists either in some 
right, interest, or profit, or benefit, accruing to the one party 
or some forbearance, detriment, loss, or responsibility suf- 
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fered or undertaken by the other, Thus, a sum of money 
paid, services rendered, the use of property, or a bare waiver 
of legal rights constitutes a valuable consideration sufficient 
to support a contract. Likewise, marriage is a valuable 
consideration; also, a compromise of doubtful rights, or a 
forbearance to enforce a legal claim. Mutual promises, or a 
promise for a promise, are sufficient considerations, if they 
be mutually binding. But the performance of an act that 
a party is under legal obligation to perform, as the promise 
to pay a debt for which the promisor is already bound, cannot 
constitute a consideration. Nor is a mere moral obligation a 
sufficient consideration. Moreover, a promise to do that 
which is in its nature impossible of performance at the time 
it is made is invalid. If, however, there be some valuable 
consideration for the contract, it makes no difference how 
inadequate it may be, unless the inadequacy be so gross as to 
show, with other facts and circumstances, fraud or oppres- 
sion in securing the consent to the contract. 

Failure of consideration results from the worthlessness or 
insufficiency of a consideration originally apparently good. 
Where the failure is total, the contract is thereby avoided, 
and money paid for such a consideration may be recovered. 
When the consideration partly fails, the appropriate part of 
the agreement may be apportioned to what remains, if the 
contract is capable of being severed. 

Legality of Contracts.—Any agreement the subject matter 
of which the law declares illegal is unenforceable and void. 
- Where, however, the agreement contains separate promises, 
by which a party is bound to do certain acts, some of which 
are illegal and others legal, the legal promises so sever- 
able, being supported by a sufficient consideration, may be 
enforced. Where both parties are in equal fault, money paid 
in the execution of an illegal contract cannot, generally, 
be recovered; and, so far as the contract is unperformed, a 
defendant may set up the illegality of the consideration as a 
defense. Moreover, where the illegal contract is still unper- 
formed, it may be rescinded by either party, who may recover 
whatever consideration he has paid. In some cases where 
the parties are not in equal fault, relief will be afforded the 
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least guilty party who appears to have acted under some 
imposition or undue influence. Illegal contracts are divided 
into such as are (1) contrary to positive law; (2) contrary to 
morality; and (3) contrary to public policy. 

Agreements contrary to postive law include acts contrary 
to the rules of the common law or a particular statute or con- 
stitutional enactment. The simplest illustration is an agree- 
ment to commit a crime. Statutes, generally in the United 
States and England, declare Sunday contracts illegal, works 
of charity and necessity excepted. If a deed or a note be 
executed and delivered on Sunday, it is void; but, if not 
delivered until a secular day, it is valid. Another class of 
illegal contracts consists of wagers and gambling contracts, 
which are held void by statutory enactment, and money paid 
on such wagers cannot be recovered. Dealing in futures on 
the stock market, when both parties intend there shall be no 
delivery of the stock, but a settlement by payment of the 
differences in prices, is also illegal. In states in which there 
is fixed a maximum rate of interest for the use of money 


loaned, statutes generally prohibit agreements for any interest _ 


above that rate. These are called usurious contracts, and are 
unenforceable.* 

Agreements founded on considerations that are against 
sound morals are void, Examples of this are obvious enough, 
as contracts for sexual intercourse, or for printing immoral 
books, or to facilitate the procuring of a divorce. 

Contracts may be invalid because they are against public 
policy as affecting the state. These include contracts to 
appoint any one to public office, to pay a public officer more > 
than his lawful compensation, for corrupting public officers, 
or contracts affecting public justice. These last include 
matntenance—an officious intermeddling in a suit that in no 
way belongs to one, by assisting either party with money, 
or otherwise to prosecute or defend it, and champerty—a bar- 
gain with the plaintiff or defendant in a suit to divide the 
matter sued for. Other contracts are void because they are 
against public policy affecting individual action. Contracts 
in restraint of marriage, that is, not to marry at all, or to 


* See interest table. 
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marry no one unless he be a particular person, are void. 
Contracts in general restraint of trade are also void, although 
agreements in partial restraint of trade are held valid if 
supported by a sufficient consideration. What is a partial 
restraint of trade within reasonable limits depends on the 
circumstances of each case. For example, an agreement by 
A with B that A shall never carry on the grocery business 
at any place is void; but if the contract be that S shall not 
engage in such business within the town of X, it is valid. 

Considerations tending to create a monopoly of any par- 
ticular commodity are in restraint of trade, and therefore 
void. Likewise, combinations between parties not to bid 
at public sales, in order to stifle competition and obtain 
property for less than it would otherwise bring, are illegal 
and void. 

Form of Contracts.—Statute of Frauds.—This statute, 
enacted in England in 1677, and reenacted in part or in whole 
with some modifications in all the United States, requires 
that certain contracts to be enforceable must be evidenced by 
some writing signed by the party to be charged. The fourth 
section of the act enacted that ‘‘no action shall be brought 
whereby to charge any executor or administrator upon any 
special promise, to answer damage out of his own estate; or 
whereby to charge the defendant upon any special promise 
to answer for the debt, default, or miscarriages of another 
person; or to charge any person upon any agreement made 
upon consideration of marriage; or upon any contract or sale 
of lands, tenements, or hereditaments, or any interest in or 
concerning them, or upon any agreement that is not to 
be performed within the space cf one year from the making 
thereof; unless the agreement upon which such action shall 
be brought or some note or memorandum thereof shall be in 
writing, and signed by the party to be charged therewith, or 
some other person thereunto by him lawfully authorized.” 
The seventeenth section enacts that ‘“‘no contract for the sale 
of any goods, wares, and merchandise for the price of ten 
pounds sterling, or upwards, shall be allowed to be good, 
except the buyer shall accept part of the goods so sold, and 
actually receive the same, or give something in earnest to 
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bind the bargain, or in part payment, or that some note or 
memorandum in writing of the said bargain be made and 
signed by the parties to be charged by such contract, or 
their agents thereunto lawfully authorized.” 

It will be noticed that the contract itself need not be in 
writing, but there must be some memorandum thereof in 
writing. This memorandum may consist of letters, tele- 
grams, or entries in account books, provided all the terms 
of the contract appear therein. For the modification of 
these requirements, the statutes of each particular juris- 
diction must be consulted. The clauses of the fourth section 
as to promises in consideration of marriage, and contracts 
not to be performed within one year are not in force in 
Louisiana, North Carolina, and Pennsylvania; nor is the 
seventeenth section in force in Pennsylvania. 

Assignment of Contracts.—The assignment of a contract is 
the transfer or making over to another of the rights under a 
contract, by the party originally entitled thereto. Such a 
contract was not permitted at common law, but is now 
allowed, and by statute in some jurisdictions, the assignee 
may sue on the contract in his own name. But if the con- — 
tract be personal in its nature, it may not be assigned, asa 
contract between an author and a publisher, nor may aa 
salary or fees of a public officer be assigned. The assignee © ‘4 
stands in just the same position as the assignor. He gets ee 
only the rights of the assignor from whom he bought the 
claim, and the claim is subject to all the defenses that would 
have prevented a recovery by the assignor. It isimmaterial — 
whether or not the assignee knew of such defenses. An 
assignment of a claim does not bind the debtor until he has 
notice of it, and the debtor is protected in a payment made _ 
in good faith to the original holder of the claim before he 
had notice of the transfer. But when the debtor is notified, — 
he is bound to respect the rights of the assignee. In the 
absence of statute, an assignment need not be in any par- — 
ticular form so long as the intention to assign is manifest, 
and it is supported by a good consideration. ce 

Interpretation of Contracts.—It is of great importance to — 
determine by what rules the language of a contract is to be 
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interpreted and its meaning ascertained when the meaning 
is doubtful or in dispute. When the contract is reduced to 
writing, generally no oral evidence will be allowed to show 
that the contract was anything different from that set forth 
therein. But evidence will be received to show fraud, duress, 
mistake, or a condition precedent to the validity of the con- 
tract, or to explain abbreviations or obscure words, or to 
show a subsequent contract modifying the first. Further- 
more, when the writing is merely a memorandum, and does 
‘not contain the full terms of the contract, oral evidence may 
be admitted to show the whole contract. When the parties 
contract, having in mind a certain usage or custom, oral 
evidence of such usage or custom will be allowed to explain 
certain words or phrases used, or to annex a term not 
expressed, but which must have been implied. 

Generally, the words of a contract are to be understood in 
their plain and literal meaning, and the contract is to be so 
construed as to carry out the intention of the parties. The 
whole writing is to be construed together, and where clauses 
are inconsistent, meaningless clauses or those at variance 
with the manifest intention of the contract will be rejected. 
Where a contract is partly printed and partly written, the 
written part will be accepted in preference to the printed 
part, if they be inconsistent. 

Discharge of Contracts.—By Agreement.—While a single 
contract is wholly executory and nothing has been performed 
on either side, the parties may, by mutual agreement, annul 
the same and abandon performances thereof; but where the 
contract has been executed on one side, it cannot be dis- 
charged except by a formal release under seal, or an accord 
and satisfaction. An accord consists of an agreement by 
which the creditor agrees to accept some other thing in lieu 
of that which is promised to be done; and when this agree- 
ment is executed, it is called an accord and satisfaction. An 
existing contract may also be discharged where the parties 
make a new agreement modifying the terms of the former 
contract, or the contract itself may contain a clause 
for its discharge upon the happening of a certain con- 
tingency. 
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Discharge by Operation of Law—A contract may be dis- 
charged by a merger, that is, where a higher security takes 
the place of the one originally adopted, as a judgment for an 
unsecured claim; by an alteration of a material part of the- 
contract by or with the consent of one party without the 
consent of the other; or by an adjudication in bankruptcy of 
one of the parties. 

Discharge by Performance—Where the parties have per- 
formed all their obligations according to the terms of the 
contract, it is thereby discharged. This may be done in a 
great variety of ways, according to the nature of the con- 
tract. The agreements need not be literally, but must be 
substantially, performed; and, if a particular place and time 
of performance be mentioned, the performance must be at 
that place, or within that time. Where no time is men- 
tioned, a reasonable time will be allowed, according to the 
nature of the contract. The discharge of an agreement to 
pay money is made by payment of the amount agreed upon 
in legal-tender money, or the payment of other money 
received by the creditor thereof. The receipt by the creditor 
from his debtor of the bill or note of a third party in payment 
of his claim will also operate as a discharge, but the accept- 
ance of the debtor’s own note or bill merely suspends the 
right of action on the original claim until the maturity of the 
paper. Where one owes several debts to the same creditor, 
and makes a partial payment, the debtor may direct to what 
debt such voluntary payment is to be applied; but, if he fail 
to do so, the creditor may apply to any one of the debts. 
If the parties make no application, the law will direct appli- 
cation, as justice may require—to interest first, then to prin- 
cipal; to an older debt in preference to a later one: to a debt 
legally enforceable rather than to one not enforceable. A 
contract will sometimes be discharged by tender of perform- 
ance of the entire amount of the debt, unfettered by any con- 
ditions, The exact amount of the debt must be produced, 
and to stop interest and costs, the tender must be kept good. 
Generally, impossibility of performance arising subsequent 
to the contract does not discharge it, even though the 
promisor was wholly without fault. But in contracts for 
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personal service, the death or incapacitating illness of the 
promisor will excuse performance; or, where the parties bar- 
gain for the future sale and delivery of a specific chattel, 
which is destroyed without the fault of the promisor before 
the time of performance arrives, the contract is discharged. 
Where the law lays an obligation on one of the parties, as 
upon a carrier, an act of God that renders performance impos- 
sible will discharge the contract. 

Discharge by Breach.—If, before the time fixed for per- 
formance, one party give notice to the other of his intention 
not to perform the contract, the injured party may, if he 
choose, treat the contract as discharged and sue for damages; 
or he may disregard the renunciation, await the time of per- 
formance, and then hold the other party liable. In the 
second case, the injured party remains subject to his own 
obligations, and the other party may still perform notwith- 
standing his previous renunciation. Where one of the parties 
prevents the other from performing, or so acts as to render 
the contract impossible of performance, the injured party is 
discharged from further liability and may sue to recover 
damages sustained. A failure of performance by one of the 
parties is also a discharge, but this must be a failure to per- 
form the vital promises of the contract, and not merely a 
subsidiary promise. Where the promise of the one party is 
dependent on the promise of the other party to perform 
something, or on some precedent condition, the party suing 
must show that he has performed his part of the contract, 
or the fulfilment of the precedent condition. Where the 
contract is severable, consisting of distinct and separate 
items, a failure to perform one promise will not operate as a 
discharge of the whole contract. The injured party, in any 
case, may waive the strict and literal performance of the 
contract, or may waive the right to rescind for failure to 
perform; but this waiver must be clearly shown. 
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AGENCY 


Definitions.—A gency is the relation between two or more 


persons created by a contract, express or implied, by which 


one party (the agent) undertakes, with more or less discre- 
tionary power, to represent another (the principal) in the 
transaction of certain lawful acts or business. Agents are 
divided into a variety of classes, the most usual being general 
and special. A general agent is one authorized to transact 


all the business of his principal of a certain kind or in a cer- 
tain place. A special agent is one authorized to act only ina 


specific transaction. 


Who May Be Principal and Agent.—Generally, every per- a . 


son who is competent to act in his own right and in his own 
behalf may act by an agent, but lunatics, infants, alien 
enemies, and all who are incapable of contracting, may not 
be principals. Any person of sound mind or understanding 
may be an agent. Husband and wife are competent to be 
agents for each other. An infant—one under twenty-one 
years of age—may be an agent and bind his principal by his 
acts. Any one, except a lunatic, imbecile, or infant of tender 
years, may be an agent. 


APPOINTMENT AND AUTHORITY OF AGENTS 


The authority of the agent may be given expressly or may a 
be implied. Express appointment of the agent may be by _ 


instrument under seal, by writing not under seal, or verbal, 


When the act to be done by the agent is the execution of an tee. 
instrument legally requiring a seal, the authority must be 


given under seal. Such a formal authority is called a power 
of attorney, and the agent is an attorney in fact. Statutes, 


in some cases, require the agent’s authority to appear in 
writing; otherwise, it may be verbal for all simple contracts. __ 


The authority of the agent is implied when one has so placed 


another that the latter may be fairly understood by strangers 
to represent him, the principal, who will not be allowed to 
escape liability to one who, acting in good faith, has relied — ig 


on these appearances, 
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Scope of Authority——The principal is bound by, and 
entitled to the benefits of, all the acts and contracts of his 
agent done or made in good faith within the apparent scope 
of the agent’s authority. Wherever the acts of the agent 
will bind the principal, there the representations, declara- 
tions, and admissions of the agent in respect to the same sub- 
ject matter will bind him, if made at the time of the trans- 
action. The measure and scope of the agent’s authority, 
“when not expressly defined, must be determined by the 
nature and requirements of the thing to be done by him. 
Where an agency is created by a written instrument, the 
nature and extent of the authority must be ascertained from 
the instrument itself and not by outside evidence. But 
where the principal by his declarations or conduct allows 
third parties to believe that the agent has more extensive 
powers than those really granted, he will be bound to such 
third parties who have dealt with the agent upon the faith of 
such apparent authority. The authority of a special agent 
will be strictly construed, while the authority of a general 
agent will be broadly construed. 

Acting by Subagent—An agent cannot, without authority, 
appoint a third person to discharge the duties of the agency 
so as to make the latter the agent of the principal. In such 
a case, the agent, and not the principal, is liable for the acts 
of the subagent. An agent, however, may delegate to 
another the execution of such of his powers or duties as are 
merely mechanical. 

How the Authority Should Be Executed.—When the act to 
be done by the agent is the execution of a sealed instrument, 
he should execute it in the name of his principal. If the 
agent contract in his own name, describing himself as agent 
or attorney for his principal, the contract is the contract of 
the agent and not of the principal. If C. D. execute a deed 
for A. B., he should sign “A. B., by his attorney in fact, 
C. D.” In any written instrument, whether under seal or 
not, the agent must in some way stipulate for his principal 
by name. In case the instrument be not under seal, the test 
as to who is liable on the contract is whether the intent of 
the agent to bind the principal be clearly expressed. As to 
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negotiable instruments executed by an agent the agency 
must be clearly indicated in his signature. A note signed 
“A. B., agent of C. D.,”’ or “A. B., Pres. of the C. D. Co.,”’ or 
“A. B., agent,”” would bind A. B. only. But if it be signed 
“A. B., agent for C. D.,”’ or “C. D. Co., by A. B., President,” 
it is then the note of C. D., or the C. D. Co. 

Ratification of Agent’s Acts——Whatever the agent does 
without the express or implied authority of the principal, 
does not bind the principal, unless he subsequently, with full 
knowledge of the facts, adopt the act and recognize it as his 
own. Such ratification may be express or it may be implied 
from the acts and conduct of the principal. 


DUTIES AND RIGHTS OF AGENTS 


The agent’s duties to the principal are obedience, dili- 
gence, skill, and loyalty. He is liable to the principal for 
any loss that results from not obeying instructions, or from 
not using ordinary care and diligence in the discharge of his 
duties. He is excused from not obeying instructions only in 
cases of sudden emergency or necessity. He should keep 
accounts of his dealings as agent, and should not mingle the 
goods or funds of the principal with hisown. An agent may 
not act for the principal and at the same time for himself or 
for another in the same transaction. The agent is entitled 
to compensation for his services as agreed upon, or, in the 
absence of agreement, as much as such services are reason- 
ably worth. The agent is also entitled to be indemnified for 
expenses reasonably incurred in the agency, unless it be 
expressly stipulated otherwise. All profits, however, made — 
in the course of the agency belong to the principal. 


RIGHTS OF THIRD PARTIES 


Principal’s Liability to Third Parties.—Generally, the prin- | 
cipal is bound by the agent’s acts performed in behalf of the 
principal within the scope of the agent’s authority and in 
the course of his employment. If the principal be not dis- 
closed, the third party dealing with the agent may hold 
liable either the agent, or the principal when discovered; 
but he may not hold both principal and agent. The princi- 
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pal is also liable for the wrongful acts, or torts, of his agent 
if committed in the course of the employment. 

Agent’s Liability to Third Parties.—Generally, the agent of 
another, who is known as the principal, incurs no liability to 
third parties for his acts or contracts within the scope of his 
authority. He may, however, when acting for his principal, 
openly pledge his own credit, and obligate himself to the 
performance of a contract that otherwise would devolve on 
his principal. Where the agent defectively executes his 
power, or fails to disclose the principal, he becomes person- 
ally liable to third parties. He is also liable when he con- 
tracts expressly as agent, but without authority, or where the 
principal is incompetent or irresponsible. 


TERMINATION OF AGENCY 


The agency relation may be terminated by agreement, as 
where the agency is limited to some definite object or some 
specified time; or by act of the parties, as where it is revoked 
by the principal or renounced by the agent; or by operation 
of law, as by death, bankruptcy, or insanity of either of the 
parties, by war, or by the destruction of the subject matter of 
the agency. Generally, the principal has the right to revoke 
the agent’s authority at his pleasure, but not if the agent have 
an interest in the subject matter of the agency, or have been 
appointed for a valuable consideration paid to the principal. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, OR FACTORS 


A commission merchant, or factor, is an agent employed to 
sell merchandise consigned or delivered to him by or for his 
principal, for a compensation called a commission. A del 
credere agent is one, who, for an increased commission, 
guarantees the payment of the goods sold. A commission 
merchant has the implied power to sell the goods entrusted 
to him, and to receive payment therefor. He may sue for 
the principal’s debt in his own name, or for damages arising 
from a breach of the contract to buy, or for any trespasses or 
torts committed on the goods while in his possession. He 
must insure the goods, or pledge them to the extent of his 
commission and expenses, but he may not buy nor barter 
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them, nor has he the power to appoint substitutes. For his 


commissions, expenses, and for any balances due him by the 


principal, the factor has a lien on the goods in his possession 
—the right to hold the goods until such indebtedness is paid. 
To enforce this lien he may, after notice to his principal, sell 
so much of the goods as is necessary to repay his expenses 
and advances. The factor must exercise due diligence and 
act in good faith in performing his duties, and render full 
accounts to his principal. If he do business in his own 
name, without disclosing that he is acting for a principal, he 
becomes personally liable on his contracts with third persons. 


BROKERS 
A broker is a person whose business it is to negotiate sales 


or contracts as an agent, or to make sales and purchases for — 


a commission, According to the subject matter of the sale, 
such agents are variously called produce or grain brokers, 
real-estate brokers, stock brokers, insurance brokers, 
exchange brokers, ship brokers, and the like. The authority 
of a broker varies in different trades and different markets, 
generally being measured by the well-established usages of 
the trade ormarket. Ordinarily, he does not have possession 


of the property as a factor, and thus has no lien for his — 


charges, except for his commissions upon the proceeds of a 
sale in his hands. A broker cannot recover his commissions 
if he acted as the agent of both parties to the transaction, 
unless both parties were fully informed of the double agency 


and freely assented to it. A broker who has successfully — ; 
brought about a sale cannot be deprived of the commission _ 
agreed upon by any change by the principal in the terms of 


the sale. Real-estate brokers become entitled to their com- 


missions merely upon procuring a party for the principal 
who afterwards purchases the land from the principal asa 
result of such introduction. The principal generally may ok 
revoke the authority of the broker at any time. The gen- 
eral principles of agency as to the duties and liabilities of - 
both principal and broker apply here, A third party, how-— 


ever, who buys goods from a broker in his own name and 
pays him the money, will be liable a second time for such 


iets assay 
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amount to the principal, as all parties dealing with a broker 
are charged with knowledge that he has no power to bind 
his principal by contracts made in his own name. 


PARTNERSHIP 


Nature and Formation.—A partnership is the contract rela- 
tion subsisting between persons who have combined their 
property, labor, or skill in an enterprise or business as prin- 
cipals, for the purpose of joint profit. The contracting 
parties, called partners, or copartners, are collectively called 
a firm. 

The business man usually considers the firm as an entity— 
like a corporation—distinct from the partners who compose 
it; but the law has generally refused to adopt this view, 
regarding the partners as joint owners of the firm property, 
and jointly liable for firm debts. The leading incidents of 
the partnership relation are a mutual agency of each partner 
for his associates within the scope of the business, a joint 
liability of the partners for firm debts whereby any partner 
may be compelled to satisfy the whole debt out of his private 
estate, a relation of trust and confidence between the part- 
ners, and a community of profit and loss. Mere sharing of 
profits will not make one a partner; to make the parties 
partners in reality the sharing of profits and losses must be 
by parties who have united their property, labor, or capital 
in some lawful enterprise in which each is to be a principal 
or proprietor. 

The Partners.—Persons incompetent to contract, as 
lunatics and alien enemies, may not become partners. An 
infant, since his contracts are voidable only, may become a 
partner and have all the rights and duties of a partner. But 
the plea of infancy will exempt his private property from 
liability for firm debts. On attaining majority he may 
ratify the contract, and will thus be bound to third parties. 
The statutes have generally given married women some power 
to become partners, except with their husbands, Even where 
a married woman has no power to enter a partnership, her 
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contribution to the firm capital will be liable for firm debts, 
Strictly, a corporation cannot enter into a partnership, either 
with individuals or with other corporations, unless author- 
ized by charter or statute. 

Partners may be active, ostensible, nominal, secret, silent, 
ordormant. An active partner takes an active part as partner 
in the firm’s business. An ostensible partner is one who is 
held out to the world as such, and where he is not actually 
a partner, he is called a nominal partner. One who is active 
in the management of the firm’s business but who is not 
known as a partner, is called a secret partner; if he takes no 
part in the firm’s business, he is a silent partner; if he takes 
no part in the firm’s business and his name does not appear 
in the title of the firm, he is a dormant partner. 

Articles of Partnership.—A real partnership is formed by 
mutual agreement between the parties. This need not be in 
writing, but a written agreement signed by the partners is 
preferable. Such an agreement, called the articles of part- 
nership, should contain: (1) the names of the contracting 
parties; (2) the fact that they thereby constitute themselves 
a partnership; (3) the time of the commencement of the 
partnership; (4) its duration; (5) the nature of the business; 
(6) the place where it shall be carried on; (7) the name of 
the firm; (8) the parties to manage the business; (9) the 
property, labor, or skill contributed by each; and (10) the 
proportion in which the profits and losses are to be shared. — 
Provisions may also be inserted as to when profits are to be 
divided and accounts settled, as to the manner of settlement 
at the end of the term, as to restrictions on the power of any 
partner, as to arbitration of disputes between partners, as to 
continuance of the business after the death of any partner, 
and as to various other matters. 

Limited Partnership.—Statutes have been enacted in sev- 
eral jurisdictions providing for the formation of partnerships 
in which there may be general partners with unlimited lia- 
bility, and special partners whose liability is limited upon 
the compliance with certain requirements. There are also 
joint-stock companies in which the liability of all the part- 
ners is limited, and which differ but little from corporations. 
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For the details as to these organizations, the statutes of each 
jurisdiction must be consulted, 

Partnership by Estoppel.—As to third parties, a partner- 
ship may be formed by implication; that is, a person really 
not a member of a firm may, by holding himself out as such, 
or allowing others so to hold him out, become liable per- 
sonally for the firm’s debt to a third party who has thus been 
misled. Such a person is called a partner by estoppel. The 
holding out may be by actual assertion or conduct of the 
party, or by failure to deny such assertion by others, or by 
allowing his name to be used on the signs or letterheads of 
the firm. 
PARTNERSHIP PROPERTY : 

~ Firm Capital.—The capital of a partnership consists of the 

sums contributed by the partners for carrying on the busi- 
ness. Such contributions may be in money, or in goods, 
real estate, patent rights, trade marks, or other forms of 
property. Capital must be distinguished from loans by the 
partners to the firm. The firm capital and whatever is 
added thereto or acquired by means thereof belongs to the 
firm as joint property. One partner may not take any specific 
portion of the partnership and claim it as his exclusively. 
His interest is merely a right to share in the assets of the 
firm after its debts have been paid. A partner may sell his 
interest in the firm. This causes dissolution of the firm, and 
the purchaser acquires only a right to an accounting, and to 
the partner’s share of the balance remaining after a full 
settlement. The joint property may be converted into the 
separate property of a partner or a stranger by a sale with 
the consent of all the partners. 

Partnership Real Estate.—A partnership, not being a dis- 
tinct person as a corporation, cannot hold real estate in its 
own name; but the partners take title jointly, even though 
the conveyance bein the firm name. Realestate contributed 
as firm capital, or purchased with the funds of the firm, 
although the title be in only one of the partners, is held in 
trust for all. So far as partnership real estate is necessary 
for the payment of debts and the adjustment of partnership 
accounts, it is regarded as converted into personalty; and 
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the rights of the widow and heirs of a deceased partner are so 
determined. But when the partnership is wound up, the 
rea] estate takes its original character. So far as convey- 
ancing is concerned, partnership realty is always realty. 

Good-Will and the Firm Name.—The good-will] of the busi- 
ness of a trading partnership is an asset of the partnership, 
though not a part of the capital. It is defined as every 
possible advantage acquired by a firm in carrying on its 
business, whether connected with premises or name or other 
matter. It does not pass with a sale of the property of the 
firm, but it does pass by a sale of all the assets of the firm 
or all the interest of any partner therein. The firm name is 
also an asset of the partnership, sometimes of great value. 
This may be sold separately, but is usually done only in 
connection with the business or good-will. Trade marks 
and trade names used in the partnership business become 
part of the firm’s assets, and may be transferred as other 
property. 


RIGHTS, DUTIES, AND LIABILITIES OF PARTNERS 


Rights and Duties Among Partners.—In general, the rights 
of each partner are: To have an equal voice in the manage- 
ment of the business of the firm, unless it be otherwise pro- 
vided in the partnership agreement; to receive his share of 
the profits and the surplus after dissolution, as agreed; to 
have an accounting to ascertain the value of his interest; 
and to have the firm assets applied first to the payment of 
firm debts before the creditors of an individual partner can 
reach his interest in such assets. When the partners are 
unequally divided, the majority acting in good faith within 
the scope of the partnership controls all matters relating to 
the conduct of the partnership business. The duties of a 
partner are: To exercise the highest degree of good faith in 
dealing with the others; to exercise due diligence and skill 
in the prosecution of the partnership business; and not to 
use firm property for his own benefit, or, to account for it to 
the others, if he so use it. 

Power of Partner to Bind Firm.—Every member of an 
ordinary partnership is a general agent of the firm for the 
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transaction of its business in the ordinary way. The con- 
tract of partnership generally determines the limit of each 
partner’s power; but, where it does not or where the third 
party with whom the partner is dealing has no notice of such 
limitations, the power of the partner to bind the firm is 
determined by the nature and scope of the partnership 
business according to the usual and ordinary course by which 
such a business is carried on in the same locality. Even 
when a partner acts beyond his authority, his act may be 
subsequently ratified by the other partners, as the act of 
any agent may be ratified. 

Particular Powers of Partners.——Each partner, unless 
otherwise restricted, has implied power to collect and receipt 
for the debts due the firm, and to pay debts due by the firm. 
He may purchase for the firm, and on its credit, such goods 
as are necessary for the firm’s business; and he may sell the 
goods of the partnership, and employ servants and agents 
for any purpose within the scope of its business. He may 
borrow money for the needs of the partnership, and may 
mortgage or pledge the firm property as security therefor. 
A member of a trading partnership has implied authority to 
issue and indorse commercial paper in the name of the firm; 
and even if he give such paper for a private debt without the 
authority of his copartners, the firm is bound to a bona-fide 
holder for value, but not to a holder with notice. The 
declarations and admissions of one partner as to partnership 
business are evidence against the firm. However, a sealed 
instrument executed by one partner without authority binds 
him only. Nor has a partner implied authority to confess | 
judgment against the firm, nor to bind his copartners by a 
submission to arbitration, nor to make an assignment of all 
the firm’s property for the benefit of creditors. 

Liabilities of Partners.—A partner is liable to his copartners 
for any breach of duty he owes them All the partners are 
prima facie liable to third parties for any act done by a 
partner for the firm within the scope of its business. The 
liability of the firm for the torts of a partner, like its liability 
on contracts, is determined by whether such torts be com- 
mitted while acting for the firm within the scope of his 
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apparent authority. So the firm will be liable for fraud and 
wrongs done by a partner in the ordinary course of business. 
Every member of an ordinary partnership is individually 
liable for all the obligations of the firm; but, when one 
partner is compelled to pay the whole of a partnership debt, 
he can recover from his copartners their just proportion of 
the amount he has been compelled to pay. An incoming 
partner is not liable for the debts of the firm incurred before 
he became a member, unless he agree to assume such liabil- 
ity. A retired partner is not released as to creditors from 
liability for the existing debts of the firm; and he may be 
held liable to subsequent creditors without notice, unless he 
properly notify the public of his withdrawal. A dormant 
partner, however, to escape liability, need give notice only 
to those to whom he was known as a partner. 


DISSOLUTION OF PARTNERSHIP 


Dissolution by Act of the Law.—The existence of a partner- 
ship may be ended by the death of any partner, unless pro- 
vided otherwise by the articles of partnership, and the 
surviving partners are sole owners of the firm property for 
the purpose of winding up its affairs. A judgment of 
bankruptcy against the firm, or any of its members, dis-- 
solves it. A declaration of war dissolves partnerships exist- 
ing between citizens or subjects of the antagonistic states. 
In a proper case, a partnership may be dissolved by a decree 
of court, even though the partnership be for a fixed time. 
The common grounds for such a decree are the misconduct, 
fraud or misrepresentation, insolvency, or permanent insan- 
ity of a partner, chronic quarreling and hostility of the 
partners, abandonment of the undertaking, or hopelessness 
of success, 

Dissolution by Act of the Partners.—A partnership formed | 
for no specified time may be dissolved at any time by the 
withdrawal of any partner, who must give notice to his 
copartners of his intention. If the partnership be for a fixed 
time, it may be dissolved before that time by mutual con- 
sent; but, if a partner withdraw without the consent of his 
copartners, he is liable to them for the damages they may 
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sustain thereby. The expiration of the period fixed for its 
duration, or the completion of the enterprise for which it 
was formed, will dissolve the partnership. The sale or trans- 
fer by a partner of his interest in the firm dissolves 7k 
although the other partners may accept the purchaser as a 
new partner if they so agree. An assignment for the benefit 
of creditors executed by the firm, or the sale or total destruc- 
tion of all its property in which it dealt, will dissolve the 
partnership. Before the enactment of the married women’s 
property acts, the marriage of a female partner dissolved 
the partnership; and even under the statutes the marriage 
of copartners dissolves the firm. 

Notice of Dissolution.—On dissolution, unless it be a dis- 
solution by act of law, partners must give notice of the 
same; otherwise they may be bound to third parties who give 
credit to their late associates in the belief that the partner- 
ship still subsists. As to those who have formerly dealt with 
the firm giving it credit, actual notice must be given either 
personally or by mailing such notification; as to other per- 
sons, a notice by publication in a newspaper of general circula- 
‘tion at the place where the business is carried on is sufficient. 

Effect of Dissolution.—The dissolution of the partnership 
ends the authority of each partner to contract for the firm 
as far as any new business is concerned. Their only powers 
relate to the collection and payment of the firm's debts, 
the completion of unfinished contracts of the firm, and the 
winding up of its affairs. 

Distribution of Assets.—The assets of a partnership are 
distributed in the following order: 

(1) Debts due third parties must first be paid. If the 
partnership property be insufficient to pay such debts, the 
firm creditors are paid pro rata, and then must seek satis- 
faction from the individual property of the partners, if any 
there be. 

(2) Advances of any partner to the firm should be repaid 
to him, or to his representatives. 

(3) Each partner should be repaid his capital according 
to the articles of partnership; or, if there be a deficiency of 
assets, pro-rata shares should be repaid. 
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(4) Any surplus remaining after payment of debts, 
advances, and capital must be distributed in the proportions 
agreed upon. 


CORPORATIONS 


Definitions.—A corporation is an artificial person created 
by law, consisting of one or more natural persons united in 
one body under such grants as secure a succession of mem- 
bers without changing the identity of the body, and empow- 
ered to act in a certain capacity or to transact business of 
some designated form or nature like a natural person. 

A corporation has an independent existence of its own 
and is regarded as a distinct legal entity with peculiar powers 
and privileges. 

Manner of Creation.—Methods of incorporation are pre- 
scribed by the general laws of most states, and, in some 
states, in the absence of constitutional prohibition, the 
power to create may still be invoked through the medium 
of special legislation. Where general corporation laws exist, — 
the provisions for formation of corporations comprise an 


application in the form of a certificate in which is contained: _ 


(1) the name of the intended corporation, (2) its purposes, 
(3) the place or places where its business is to be transacted, — 
(4) the number of its directors, and (5) the amount of its — 
capital stock, if any, and the value of each share. A further 
provision is made that notice shall be given to the public 


of the intention of applying for a charter, by advertising. a Es 
When all these steps shall have been taken, the certificate 
is then presented to the officer who has authority to grant — 


the charter; and, if he finds that the certificate is in proper 
form, and within the purposes named in the act, he shall — 
approve of the same and cause a charter to be issued. The — 


act also generally provides that the charter so granted shall — is 
be recorded in the office of the recorder of the county where _ 


the business is to be transacted. However, there is no | 
special form of certificate. 


General Powers.—A corporation may, within the limits of 


the charter or act of incorporation, lawfully do all acts and — 
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enter into all contracts that a natural person may do or enter 
into, so that the same be appropriate as a means to an end 
for which the corporation was created, Generally, every 
corporation has the power: (1) to have succession, by its 
corporate name, perpetually or for the period limited by 
statute or charter; (2) to sue and be sued in its corporate 
name; (3) to make and use a common seal and alter the same 
at pleasure; (4) to hold, purchase, and convey real and per- 
sonal property for any purpose not inconsistent with the 
objects of its creation; (5) to appoint the necessary officers 
and agents; (6) to make by-laws for its government; and 
(7) to wind up and dissolve itself. As to the particular 
power of any particular corporation, or the limitations of any 
of the foregoing powers, there must be consulted its charter 
and the statutes under which it is organized. 

A corporation possesses such power to contract as is 
expressly conferred by its charter, or as, by implication of 
law, is necessary for the purpose of its creation. This sub- 
ject is treated somewhat in detail under Contracts. 

Ultra Vires—When acts of corporations or their officers 
are spoken of as ultra vires (beyond the powers), it means 
that that is the technical designation, in the law of corpora- 
tions, of acts beyond their powers, as defined by the charters 
or acts of incorporation by which the corporations were 
created. A corporate act is said to be ultra vires when it is 
not within the scope of the powers of a corporation to per- 
form it under any circumstances, or for any purpose. It is 
not intended that the act is unlawful, or even such as the 
corporation cannot perform; simply that the corporation is 
not empowered to perform the particular act mentioned. 

Duration of Existence.—Some states limit the time during 
which a corporation may exist to a certain number of years. 
In the absence of statutory provision, the period of existence 
may be stated in the certificate, either for a limited time or 
perpetually. 

Renewal of Charter.—Provision is usually made in the gen- 
eral corporation laws for the renewal of the charter on filing 
a certificate therefor and on complying with certain other 
formalities, 


11 
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Franchises.—A franchise is a special privilege conferred 
by government on individuals or corporations. The privi- 
lege granted to incorporators to exist as a corporation is one 
form of franchise. Usually, however, the term is applied 
to the privileges granted by the municipal, state, or general 
government to exercise certain rights, as the right granted 
to a street railway to lay tracks and operate cars on certain 
streets. Such franchises form a part of the assets of a cor- 
poration, and may be transferred as property, unless 
specifically forbidden, 

Membership in Corporations.—The members of a corpora- 
tion are the individuals who compose it. The members of a 
corporation having capital stock are those who own one or 
more shares of stock, and are called stockholders or share- 
holders. ese 

Membership by Subscription.—A subscription to stock is a 
contract between the corporation and the subscribers. Gen- 
erally, no particular formalities are necessary to make a 
valid subscription. In some states, stock may be issued for 
labor done, or for property, If the subscription be for the _ 
stock of an intended corporation, it is binding from the time _ 
it is made, but no liability is incurred unless the necessary © 
steps for incorporation be taken. ae 

Officials.—A corporation is so constituted that it can. ack. 
only through directors, officers, and agents. Exactly what 
directors and officers a corporation can have is fixed by its 
by-laws. Pe 

The directors are persons elected by the stockholders to ' 
manage and direct the affairs of the corporation. In the 
absence of contrary provision, either in the charter or by 
statute, or by-law, one who is not a stockholder can be a a 
director; but in some states such provision is made, and, in 
those states, directors, to be eligible, must be stockholders. 
Directors must meet and act as a board in all matters relating 
to the corporation. A quorum being present as provided for, 

a majority of the directors present may act. Within the . 
scope of the objects and purposes of the corporation, the 
directors have all the powers of the corporation itself, except 
such powers as are retained by the whole body of stock- 
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holders; but they may exercise no power that is not prop- 
erly required to perform their duties. Unless otherwise 
provided, the directors are not entitled to compensation for 
their services; but where a director is properly employed to 
perform services that do not pertain to his office as director, 
he is entitled to compensation. In some corporations where 
the board of directors is a large one, the by-laws provide for 
an executive committee selected from among their number, 
whe act while the board is not in session. 

The directors of a company, are liable to the company itself 
for negligence, fraud, breach of trust, or acts done in excess 
of their authority; and they are also liable to shareholders 
and strangers for acts of fraud and malfeasance resulting in 
injury to such shareholders or strangers. Statutes in many 
states impose personal liability on directors for any excess of 
indebtedness incurred by the corporation beyond its capital 
stock. They are also liable for making false reports of the 
company’s financial condition, or for any abuse of their 
powers. Acts beyond the scope of their powers, the 
attempted performance of which is discovered, may be 
enjoined. Where the directors act fraudulently or negli- 
gently in declaring dividends where there has been no profit, 
or in overissuing stock, they are personally liable to the com- 
pany or to those damaged thereby.* 

The officers of a corporation are usually the president, vice- 
president, secretary, and treasurer. 

The president of a corporation is its chief officer and chair- 
man of the board of directors. 

The vice-president is the officer on whom the duties of the 
president devolve when the latter is absent, has died, or is 
unable to act, or when the office of president is vacant. 

The secretary is the keeper of the records and the chief 
clerk of the corporation. 

The treasurer has charge of the company’s funds, and is 
usually under bond for the faithful performance of his duties. 

Receivers.—A receiver is a person appointed by a court to 
take into custody, control, and management the property or 


*See Duties and Liabilities of Directors of National Banks, under 
Banks and Banking. 
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funds of another pending judicial action concerning them. 
When necessary to protect the interests of the stockholders 
or creditors of a corporation, when it is insolvent or being 
grossly mismanaged, a receiver will be appointed on the 
petition of any party injured thereby. The receiver repre- 
sents the corporation, the stockholders, and the creditors, 
but he has no powers except those granted by the court. He 
may expend such sums of money as are absolutely essential 
for the preservation and use of the property in his hands; if 
the outlay be very large, he should apply to the court for 
permission to makeit. He may enforce the rights of the cor- 
poration against the stockholders for unpaid subscriptions, 
and against the officers of the corporation for fraud, A 
receiver, with permission of the court, may issue receivers’ 
certificates. These are acknowledgments of indebtedness 
issued in discharge of obligations incurred in the manage- 
ment of the property or in borrowing money for the main- 
tenance and operation of the property, and are usually the 
first charge on the funds in the receiver’s hands. They are 
not negotiable. The court that appoints the receiver has full 


discretion to fix his compensation, and will allow him for 
counsel fees, traveling expenses, and other reasonable dis- 


bursements. The receiver must submit accounts at frequent 


intervals. When his mission is fulfilled, the court will dis- 


charge him. 


Dissolution.—A corporation may be dissolved either by act - 
of the legislature, by the surrender of its charter, by the expi- a 
ration of the time limit within which it was to exist, or by — 


the forfeiture of its charter, 


Foreign Corporations.—A foreign corporation is one created _ 
under the laws of any other state, government, or country, 
A corporation organized under the laws of New Jersey isa _ 


foreign corporation in New York. 


Corporate Trusts.—As popularly understood, a trust means 


a consolidation, combine, pool, or agreement of two or more 


naturally competing concerns, which establishes a limited _ 


monopoly with power to fix the prices or rates in any industry 
or group of industries, 


he) 


The application of the word trust to such a combination 
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arose from the fact that it was usually formed by having the 
stockholders of the various combining corporations place 
their stock in the hands of certain trustees, who issued in 
return certificates entitling the stockholders to a propor- 
tionate share in the profits of the combined business, The 
trustees then elected the directors of all the concerns, con- 
trolled or suspended the work of any, regulated production, 
and endeavored to suppress competition. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as agreements, the purpose and effect of which is to 
restrain trade and create a monopoly have been held void 
by the common law and have been expressly declared illegal 
by statutes in many states, such trusts were held illegal as 
being in restraint of trade. The Federal anti-trust act, 
enacted in 1890, expressly declares every contract or combi- 
nation in restraint of trade or commerce, in the form of a 
trust or otherwise, among the several states, or with foreign 
nations, illegal. 

However, the advantages to be derived from combination 
in any industry were so manifest that promoters and organ- 
izers adopted the method of incorporating a company, par- 
ticularly under the laws of New Jersey, which should either 
purchase the property and business of all the companies or 
firms to be combined, or should purchase and hold the stock 
of all the subsidiary companies, thus controlling the business 
of all. Such a corporation is now popularly called a trust. 
It is in this manner that the Standard Oil Company and the 
United States Steel Corporation, and like combinations, 
operate. This method of combination, as the laws now are, 
although creating a monopoly and tending to suppress all 
competition, is legal. Various plans have been proposed for 
the regulation of these so-called trusts, or great combinations 
of capital, and many laws have been enacted by various legis- 
latures with the object to limit their operations. 

Capital Stock—By capital stock is meant the whole undi- 
vided fund paid in by the stockholders, the iegal right 
to which is vested in the corporation, to be used and man- 
aged in trust for the benefit of the members. The term stock 
is applied to the shares of stock, or certificates of stock, 
which represent and are the evidence of the interest that the 
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stockholder has in the corporation. The amount and kind 
of capital stock is usually fixed by the charter or act of 
incorporation. 

Increase and Decrease of Capital Stock.—Except where 
provided otherwise by statute, the capital stock of a cor- 
poration cannot be increased without express charter author- 
ity, even if the stockholders and officers unanimously con- 
sent to do so. Nor does the fact that power has been con- 
ferred to decrease the stock give the authority to increase it. 
Generally, no reduction can be made without power expressly 
conferred on the directors by the charter or by the act of 
incorporation. 

It is provided by statute, in some states, that the capital 
stock or indebtedness, or both, of any corporation created 
by general or special law may, with the consent of the persons 
holding the larger amount in value of its stock, be increased 
to such an amount in the aggregate of each as shall be 
deemed necessary to accomplish and carry on and enlarge 
the business and purposes of the corporation. Such increase 
may be made at once, or from time to time, as the stock- 
holders aforesaid shall determine. 

By statute, also, in some states, there may be a reduction 
of capital stock from time to time, by the consent of the 
holders of the larger amount in value of the stock of any 
company, provided that such reductions shall not be below 
the amount of capital stock required by law for the formation 
of such company. ; 

The power to increase capital stock, whether made by the ~ 
issue of lawfully paid-up shares as a dividend to the stock- 
holders, or by giving them an option to subscribe for a new 
issue, is generally entrusted to the stockholders themselves, 
but the power may be lodged in the directors by the charter 
or governing statute, ; 

Common Stock.—By common stock is meant the ordinary 
stock of a corporation, the holders of which are entitled to 
all the rights incident to membership in a corporate body. 

Preferred Stock.—Stock known as preferred stock entitles 
the holder to all the rights enjoyed by holders of the com- 
mon stock, and besides to a priority of dividends out of the 
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net earnings before any dividends may be declared on the 
common stock. It is sometimes called guaranteed stock. 
The percentage of preferred-stock dividends is always fixed 
at the time of issue and is a matter of contract. 

Transfer of Stock.—The statutes usually provide as to the 
manner of the transfer of stock. Generally, there must be 
an assignment of the certificate of stock, with the name of the 
transferee indorsed on the back, and the certificate, together 
with a power of attorney executed by the transferrer, must 
then be delivered to the company, the transfer registered on 
its books, and a new cértificate issued to the transferee. 
Transfers may be made in blank, which pass from hand to 
hand in the market by delivery only, until the document 
reaches the hands of some holder who desires to be registered. 

Cumulative Preferred Stock.—By cumulatwe preferred 
stock is meant stock that entitles the holder to receive back 
dividends in ful in case a company fails to pay the full 
dividends in any year. Thus, if the stock be 6% cumulative 
preferred stock, and in one year the company pays only 5% 
on it, the next year it is entitled to 7% before any dividends 
can be paid on the common stock. 

Watered Stock.—That which purports to represent, but 
does not represent in good faith, money paid into the treasury 
of the company, or money’s worth actually contributed to 
the working capital of the corporation, is watered stock. 
Another name for it is “‘fictitiously paid-up stock.” The 
issue of it is the favorite device of promoters of companies, 
organizers, and manipulators in carrying out their plans of 
realizing enormous gains from small investments and in 
accumulating fortunes at the expense of the public, or to 
conceal large and unreasonable profits, which, if known, 
might cause the public to diminish the source of income. 

Overissued Stock.—Stock issued in excess of the amount 
authorized by the act of incorporation is overissued stock. 
Such stock is spurious and entirely worthless. Not even a 
bona-fide holder of such stock can give to it validity or 
vitality, but such holder may sue a corporation to recover 
damages. Such stock may be legalized by a subsequent 
legal increase of the capital stock, 
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Deferred Stock.—That stock on which the payment of divi- 
dends is postponed until other shareholders are paid the 
dividends is deferred stock. 

Interest-Bearing Stock.—Stock on which a certain rate of 
interest is promised to be paid is interest-bearing stock; it is 
closely allied to preferred stock, 

Treasury Stock.—The term treasury stock is applied both 
to that portion of the authorized capital stock of a corpora- 
tion that has not been issued, and to shares of stock that 
have once been issued and paid for in full and subsequently 
acquired by the company so as to constitute property in its 
possession subject to disposition in the same manner as other 
property owned by it. When the term is used among busi- 
ness men it is ordinarily in the latter sense, 

Bonus Stock.—A premium, or commission, given in stock 
for promoting a company, or to the first subscribers to the 
stock in a new company, or for some special privilege granted 
to a corporation, is called bonus stock. It is quite a common 
thing for a company to give as a bonus a certain per cent. of 
common stock with each share of preferred stock sold at par. 

Bonds.—A corporation bond is an obligation to Pay money, — 
given by a corporation under its corporate seal. In Eng- 
land and Canada, bonds are frequently issued in the form 
of debentures. t, 

Debentures.—A debenture is an instrument in the nature . 
of a bond, given as an acknowledgment of debt, and pro- — 
viding for repayment out of some specified fund or source - 


of income. It is the most common form of security issued — . 


by English corporations. Ordinarily, a debenture means e 


any document binding on a corporation, by which it acknowl- a ei 
edges a debt, but usually it means a bond secured by a a 
mortgage, or by a clause equivalent to a mortgage inserted — sy 


in the bond itself, 

In the United States, debentures are not common. Occa- 
sionally, they are issued in the form of a bond or note of the 
corporation, reciting on the face that it is secured by certain 
corporate assets, such as railroad bonds or stock, deposited __ 
with trustees to secure holders of the debentures. Such a 
debenture is practically a note secured by a pledge of securi- 
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ties, a form of security issued by railroads, where the parent 
company owns the stock or bonds of many branch or leased 
lines and desires to raise money on them on long time. ; 

Income Bonds.—By income bonds are meant bonds issued 
by a corporation the interest on which is payable only when 
earned and after payment of regular charges and interest 
due from the corporation, that is, out of surplus earnings 
applicable to the payment of them. Just as difficulty is 
sometimes experienced in ascertaining whether there are 
net profits with which to pay a dividend, so is there difficulty 
in ascertaining whether there is a surplus properly appli- 
cable to income bonds. 

Coupons.—Corporation bonds are frequently issued with 
small notes, known as coupons, attached, which secure the 
payment of the instalments of interest on the principal 
sum of the bonds, as they mature. These coupons, when 
severed from the bonds, are promissory notes negotiable by 
delivery, and bear interest from their maturity; the holder 
of such coupons may sue upon them in his own name, 
separate from the bonds; and an action may be maintained 
upon a coupon without filing a copy of the bond to which it 
is or has been attached. So, too, presentment of a coupon 
for payment may be made without producing the bond as 
well as the coupon, at the time of making the demand for 
payment; or they may be collected as they fall due by clipping 
them from the bonds and presenting them in bank the same 
as a check. 

Railway Bonds.—Obligations to pay money issued by 
railroad corporations have various names indicating their 
character, as prior or minor securities. Such is a general 
mortgage bond, one secured upon an entire corporate prop- 
erty, parts of which are subject to one or more prior mort- 
gages, for instance, first mortgage bonds, which indicate that 
they are secured by first mortgage on all the property of the 
corporation. 

Consolidated mortgage bonds are bonds that have replaced 
one or more issues of bonds ahead of them. Both general 
and consolidated mortgage bonds are resorted to by railway 
companies for the dual purpose of obtaining new capital 
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for extensions and of unifying various other kinds such 
unification being coupled with a reduction of interest, if 
possible under the stipulations of mortgages previously issued. 

When the term ‘“‘underlying’’ is applied to bonds, it means 
that they are secured by a mortgage that is a prior lien to 
another issue of bonds, and that the proceeds of the sub- 
sequent mortgage have been added to the property since the 
underlying bond was issued, thereby making the underlying 
bond that much more secure. 

Convertible Bonds.—The charter of a corporation may 
provide for the issue of bonds that may be exchanged for 
stock, at the option of the holder. Such an exchange may 
be made by the company even if in so doing it is necessary 
to issue stock in excess of the amount fixed by the charter. 
Should the holder of such bonds demand stock for them 
just before the declaration of a dividend, he is entitled to 
both the stock and the pro-rata dividend. 

General Rights of Stockholders.—Stockholders have the 
right at reasonable times, and for reasonable purposes, to 
inspect the books of the corporation, either personally or by 
an agent. For a breach of duty or fraud of the directors, 
injured stockholders may have an action against them. 
The stockholders acting unanimously have the right to 
dissolve the corporation. 

Right to Dividends.—The most important right of stock- 
holders is the right to dividends, the division of the profits 
among the stockholders. Such dividends are usually paid in 
cash. They can be paid from earnings only; and no corpora- 
tion can legally declare and pay a dividend from its capital. 

Scrip Dividends.—Scrip dividends are in effect due bills. 
They are made by issuing to the stockholders certificates 
stating that they are entitled to the privileges therein speci- 
fied. Such dividends are sometimes declared by a cor- 
poration when it has accumulated surplus earnings and, 
instead of distributing those earnings in the form of cash 
dividends, it is expedient to withhold and devote them to 
the improvement of the corporate property and a con- 
sequent enhancement of its value. Such certificates are 
convertible into bonds or stock of the corporation. 
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Stock Dividends.—Stock dividends are created by an 
increase of capital stock, when authorized by the charter 
or general law, or by the issue of reserve stock, when the 
corporation has any, such dividends being legal only when 
the corporation has accumulated net earnings, meaning profits 
in excess of receipts over expenditures. So long as the divi- 
dend is payable from the net earnings, out of which divi- 
dends may be paid, it is obviously immaterial whether they 
be payable in cash, scrip, or property. 

An important difference between a cash dividend and a 
stock dividend is that a cash dividend entitles the stock- 
holder to so much money, the ordinary way in which he 
receives from time to time the fruits of his investment. 
Such dividends do not materially affect the value of the 
stock; whereas, a stock dividend does not add to the stock- 
holder’s ready cash, but it changes the form of his invest- 
ment by increasing his number of shares, thereby diminish- 
ing the value of each share, leaving the aggregate value of all 
his stock substantially the same. Stock dividends are fre- 
quently made by corporations in the United States, the causes 
for making them occurring when the corporate property has 
been, or is being, improved, and when the corporate plant 
has increased in value, it being considered better to issue 
new stock to represent the excess of value than to sell the 
increase and declare a cash dividend. 

Property dividends are unusual. It rarely happens that a 
corporation makes a distribution of property among stock- 
holders, though it can legally declare a dividend payable in 
specific property, when it has accumulated property, other 
than money, in sufficient amount to authorize a division of 
it among the stockholders. 

Cumulative Dividends.—The dividends on cumulative pre- 
ferred stock must be paid in full before the holders of com- 
mon stock can receive anything; any dividends not paid for 
one period must be paid out of the profits of a future period. 

Right to Vote.—Each stockholder is entitled to one vote 
for every share held by him, at all meetings of the corpora- 
tion called for the election of directors or for other business. 
Those who appear on the books of the company as the owners 
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of the stock are the ones who have the right to vote thereon. 
A valid majority of the stockholders attending and voting at 
a meeting controls the election, The voting may be by 
proxy if so allowed by statute or by the charter or by-laws. 

Cumulative Voting.—In some states it is provided that in 
the election of the directors or manager of a corporation each 
stockholder may cast the whole number of his votes for one 
candidate, or distribute them upon two or more candidates. 
Thus, if a stockholder has fifty shares, and five directors are 
to be voted for, he may cast 250 votes for one candidate, or 
50 votes each for five, or divide his votes in any other pro- 
portion he sees fit. 

Voting Trusts.—A voting trust is an arrangement by which 
several stockholders enter into an agreement to transfer 
their shares to a trustee, or trustees, who then have the power 
to vote on such shares, and control the election of officers, 
and manage the affairs of the company. The trustee issues 
to the shareholders, in exchange for their shares, trust cer- 
tificates, which are usually made transferable in the same 
manner as stock. 

Holding Companies.—Sometimes companies are organized 


simply for the purpose of holding the stocks of other cor- 


porations and thus controlling such corporations without 
directly owning the plants and conducting the business of 
the corporations. Such a company is the Northern Securities 
Company. 


PLANS OF ORGANIZATION 


Corporations are organized on various plans with respect 
to the kind of stock to be issued, These plans are governed 
by the inducements that must be offered to investors to buy 
the stock. One company may have only one kind of stock, 


which would be known as common stock; another may have ~ 


common stock, and preferred stock entitled to a priority of 
dividend of a certain per cent.; another may have common 
stock, and preferred stock entitled to a cumulative priority of 
dividend of a certain per cent.; another may have common 
stock and two kinds of preferred stock; and so on, with 
various combinations of stock and bonds by which they are 
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able to induce the investment of capital by giving variously 
secured interests in the company that are expected to pro- 
duce guaranteed or speculative profits satisfactory to the 
investors. 

On the incorporation of an established business that the 
former successful managers and owners are to continue to 
operate and to take stock in the new company for their 
interests, the stock of the company would probably be of one 
kind, common, and if any were offered for sale it would be 
quickly taken by investors acquainted with the previous 
success of the business and its managers. 

The incorporation of another company for the purpose of 
launching an untried business, even though promoted and 
managed by well-known and successful parties, might 
require the use of both common and preferred stock, so that 
the purchaser of preferred stock at par could be given a 
bonus of a certain amount of common stock that would 
not only give him greater security for his investment but 
through the preferred stock a stated profit on his investment, 
if the company earned it, and also a share, through his 
common stock, in all profits the company might make above 
those necessary to pay the stated dividends on preferred 
stock. When the common stock of a company thus organ- 
ized pays regular dividends at good rates, the price of such 
stock is often higher than that of the preferred stock of the 
same company. This condition enables the receivers of 
bonus stock to realize the profit they expected when taking 
the stock. 

The incorporation of a company for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a more speculative business might require the use of 
bonds in addition to common and preferred stock. The 
bonds might be sold either with or without a bonus to raise 
capital for the building and installing of a plant, and the 
preferred stock might be sold with a bonus of common for 
the purpose of increasing the working capital. 

The value of the different stocks and bonds of a corpora- 
tion and the security of the investment depends on their 
relative positions as to the company’s assets, what dividends 
are paid, and the probable continuance of dividend payments 
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Frequently, a corporation doing a profitable business and 
able to stand investigation, needing to dispose of a consider- 
able quantity of its stock, will do so through the medium of 
brokers or bankers who will underwrite the same. By 
underwriting is meant that the bankers agree to take a cer- 
tain amount of stock at a certain price and to pay for the 
same within a stated time whether they sell the stock or not 
during that time. Of course, the price at which they get the 
stock must be low enough to enable them to sell it at a price 
that will attract investors and also to make a profit. 

Throughout the above, mention has been made of the 
giving of stock as a bonus with other stock or bonds actually 
paid for. As all stocks or bonds issued by a corporation 
must be issued for value received by the corporation, it will 
be seen that stock used as a bonus must first be issued by the 
corporation for something considered of sufficient value to 
pay for it, then such stock must be turned back to the cor- 
poration as a gift by the parties first receiving it, when it 
becomes treasury stock and may be used as a bonus to be 
given with other stock sold at par. Bonus stock is generally 
considered as watered stock, for the assets of the company 
will usually be found to be less by the amount issued as a 
bonus than the capital stock issued. It is frequently the 
case, however, that corporations are capitalized on a basis of 
earning power rather than tangible assets. For example, a 
newspaper may have an invested capital of $100,000 on 
which it has earned 100% for a number of years. To capital- 
ize this company on a 10% basis would call for a capital of 
$1,000,000. Such a company, from an investment point of 
view, would not be overcapitalized, yet a comparison of its 
capital stock with its assets would show watered stock to an 
extent of $900,000. It would be perfectly legal for the 
directors of such a corporation to agree to give the former 
owners of such a paper the entire million dollar stock for the 
assets of the paper and its earning power, as the lawsin most 
states only require that property purchased by a corporation 
with its stock must be worth, in the judgment of the directors, 
the price paid. The original owners would then turn back 
to the corporation a certain amount of this stock as a gift, 
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which stock the company could then sell at any price it could 
get for it, or on any terms. By this it will be seen that a 
corporation may dispose of each share of stock at par for 
value received, in the judgment of the directors and accord- 
ing to law, and yet apparently part of its capital will be 
watered stock when its tangible assets are compared with 
the capital stock issued. 


CORPORATION BOOKKEEPING 


Besides the books of a corporation necessary to record the 
issues and transfers of shares, there must of course be kept 
books to record the business transactions of the company. 
These books, so far as the general business is concerned, are 
kept the same as for firms not corporations, but differ from 
them as to the making of the entries affecting capital stock. 

When a corporation is formed it falls into one of the fol- 
lowing three general classes so far as the opening of the 
books is concerned: 

1. Shares issued for money only. 

2. Shares issued for property or for property and money. 

3. Shares issued for property alone, but where working 
capital is to be provided by the sale of stock donated to the 
company. 

Entries for Class 1—Capital stock $15,000, subscribed tor 
in equal amounts by John Jones, George Smith, and William 
Wood, subscriptions to be paid in full in one amount. 

The journal entry is as follows: 


Subscriptions, 15000 00 
Capital Stock, 15000 00 
For shares of stock subscribed as 
follows: 
John Jones, 50 shares 
George Smith, 50 shares 
William Wood, 50 shares 


As per subscription list dated-——_____, 19 ___. 


If all the stock is not subscribed for, the capital stock is 
credited for only the amount subscribed for. 
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The subscribers having paid in the amounts of their sub- 
scriptions, the following entry should be made on the debit 
side of the cash book: 

Subscriptions, 15000 00 

Amount paid in by subscribers for stock as follows: 

John Jones, $5,000 
George Smith, 5,000 
William Wood, 5,000 

It is not necessary to open accounts with the individual 
stockholders. 

In case the subscriptions are not paid in full but by assess- 
ments, as called for, the journal entry debiting Subscriptions 
and crediting Capital Stock would be as before, and as each 
assessment, say of 10%, is called for, a journal entry would 
be made as follows: 

Assessment No. 1, 1500 00 
Subscriptions, 1500 00 

Being assessment of 10% on shares of the company sub- 
scribed as follows: 

John Jones, $500 
George Smith, 500 
William Wood, 500 

As per resolution of directors adopted _—________, 19. 
(See Minute Book, page a 

When the assessment has been paid to the treasurer, the 
following entry is made on the debit side of the cash book: 

Assessment No. 1, 1500 00 

Amount paid in by subscribers for stock as follows: 

John Jones, $500 
George Smith, 500 
WilliamWood, 500 

This will close the account Assessment No, 1 in the ledger. 

Entries for Class 2,—When stock is issued at par for prop- 
erty, as the assets of a going business, and other stock sold 
for cash, the various items are debited, the liability items 
credited, and Capital Stock credited for the net value of the 
investment. The stock subscribed for to be paid for in cash 
is treated as in Class 1. 
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Entries for Class 3——When stock is issued for property, say 
a mine, and part of such stock is donated to the company to 
be sold at par to provide working capital, the entries are as 
follows: 


Mine, 20000 00 
Capital Stock, 20000 00 
(Full explanation of issue.) 
Treasury Stock, 10000 00 
Working Capital, 10000 00 


(Full explanation of donation.) 

When this is sold, a journal entry should be made crediting 
Treasury Stock for the par value of the amount subscribed 
for and debiting Subscriptions to Treasury Stock for the 
amount of the subscriptions at the price to be paid, and 
debiting Working Capital for the difference between the price 
paid and the par value of the stock. 

As the subscriptions are paid, Cash is debited and Sub- 
scriptions to Treasury Stock is credited. 

If other stock of the company is sold at par, it is treated 
as in Class 1. 

If stock is sold at a premium, Subscriptions is debited for 
the amount subscribed for at the price sold at, and Capital 
Stock is credited for the shares at par and Working Capital 
for the amount of premium. 

Every entry should be followed by a full explanation of the 
transaction. 


BANKS AND BANKING 


Definitions and History.—A bank is an institution, gen- 
erally incorporated, authorized to receive deposits of money, 
and to issue promissory notes, known as bank notes, or to 
perform some one or more of these functions. Banking is the 
operation or performance of the business of a bank; a banker 
is one who is engaged in banking; and a banking house is the 
place where the business of banking is conducted. In gen- 
eral, every person, firm, or corporation having a place of 
business where credits are opened by the deposit or collection 
of money or currency, subject to be paid or remitted upon 
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draft, check, or order, or where money is advanced or loaned 
on stocks, bonds, bullion, or commercial paper, or where 
stocks, bonds, bullion, or commercial paper is received for 
discount or for sale, is regarded as a banker, or his or its 
place of business a bank. 

Modern banking may be traced to the money dealers of 
Florence, as far back as the 14th century. The Bank of 
Venice was the first important bank founded in Europe, 
and the Bank of England was the fourth. The first bank in 
America was the Bank of North America, established in 
Philadelphia, in 1782. The importance of banks at the pres- 
ent time may be understood from the fact that there were in 
the United States, in 1902, 4,269 national banks alone, witha 
capital and surplus aggregating nearly $1,000,000,000 and 
that there were in the same year over 13,000,000 bank 
depositors, representing about $8,000,000,000 of deposits. 
The deposits in the savings banks of the United States in 
1902 were over $2,750,000,000. 

Classes of Banks.—Banks, in the commercial sense, are of 
three kinds, to wit: (1) of deposit; (2) of discount; (3) of 
circulation. All or any two of these functions may, and 
frequently are, exercised by the same association; but there 
are banks of deposit without authority to make discounts 
or issue a circulating medium. As to their general kinds, 
banks are national, state, and savings banks, private banks 
or bankers, and loan and trust companies, Classified by 
reference to their mode of organization, banks are either cor- 
porate or private, the former including national banks, state 
banks, savings banks, and loan and trust companies. 

National banks, in the United States, are authorized by 
congress by the national-bank act, which prescribes the man- 
ner in which the business shall be carried on, and provides 
for their inspection by government bank examiners. Upon 
the deposit with the treasurer of the United States, by any 
national banking association, of any bonds of the United 
States, such association shall be entitled to receive from the 
comptroller of the currency circulating notes equal in amount 
to the par value of the bonds so deposited. But, in case the 
market value of such bonds shall fall below the par value of 
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the circulating notes outstanding, the comptroller of the 
currency may require additional deposits of bonds or of 
lawful money. It is also provided that the total amount of 
such notes issued to any association shall not exceed at any 
time the amount of its capital stock actually paid in. 

State banks are organized under state laws, and perform the 
same functions as national banks except that of issuing 
notes. They are usually subject to inspection by state 
examiners. Savings banks and loan and trust companies 
may be classed as state banks. 

Savings banks are depositories for the care and investment 
of funds entrusted to them, returning to the depositors the 
sums deposited, with interest or profits, according to the 
rules fixed by the officers and permitted by their charters 
and by statute. 

Loan and trust companies are incorporated banking institu- 
tions empowered to accept and execute trusts, to receive 
deposits of money and other personal property, and to lend 
money. 

Private banks, conducted either by individuals or by part- 
nerships, may have such banking privileges as are not pro- 
hibited by statute. In some states, only incorporated 
institutions may exercise banking powers. 

Incorporation of Banks.—National banks are incorporated 
under the authority of the national-bank act by the associa- 
tion of five or more natural persons. The articles of asso- 
ciation specifying the object, and an organization certificate 
must be filed with the comptroller of the currency. Within 
two years prior to the expiration of its corporate existence, 
any national bank may, with the approval by the comptroller 
of the currency of the amended articles of association con- 
sented to by two-thirds of the stockholders of the bank, 
extend its period of succession for a further term of twenty 
years. Provision is also made for converting state banks 
into national banks. The capital of a national bank in a city 
of over 50,000 inhabitants must be not less than $200,000. 
Elsewhere, the capital must not be less than $100,000, except 
that with the sanction of the secretary of the treasury banks 
may be organized in places of not more than 6,000 inhabitants 
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with capitals not less than $50,000, and in places having less 
than 3,000 inhabitants with capitals not less than $25,000. 

State banks, including savings banks and loan and trust 
companies, are organized under the general banking laws of 
the particular state in which they are located, or, in some 
states, under the general corporation laws. In some states, 
moreover, banks may be incorporated by special charters, 
but this is usually prohibited. 

Powers and Functions of Banks.—The principal functions 
of a bank are to receive and take care of deposits, to issue 
and circulate notes as money, and to discount commercial 
paper. The chief source of profit to a bank is derived from 
loaning its capital and deposits at interest, while other income 
is received from charges on collections, the sale of drafts, 
and the rental of safe-deposit boxes. The powers of incor- 
porated banks are limited to those granted by their charters, 
and the powers of any bank or banker may be limited by 
statutory regulation. The incidental powers of a bank 
include the powers to borrow money, to act as broker, to 
purchase and hold property, and to deal in stocks; but such 
powers may be, and usually are, limited by certain restric- 
tions. 

Among the most usual functions of a bank is the collec- 
tion of commercial paper. On receipt of a note or bill for 
collection, the bank becomes the agent of the depositor for 
the purpose of collection, and it is bound to exercise ordinary 
care and diligence in the various steps to be taken in making 
collection, such as presentment for acceptance or payment, 
protest for non-acceptance or non-payment, and notice of 
dishonor. A bank that forwards paper for collection must 
exercise due care in the selection of its correspondent, and it 
will be liable for negligence in choosing an unsuitable corre- 
spondent. It is best for the depositor who deposits paper 
for collection to indorse it “for collection,’”’ thus preventing 
any third person from receiving the paper from the bank as 
a bona-fide holder for value. 

The term discounting, as used in banking, means the pur- 
chase of commercial paper by a bank, or bankers, before 
maturity, deducting the interest, and taking the indorsement 
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of the transferrer thereon by way of security. The taking of 
legal interest in advance is not usurious. National banks 
are permitted to charge the rate of interest fixed by the laws 
of the state for natural persons, unless a higher rate be 
allowed to banks of issue, in which case they may charge the 
latter rate. Where no rate is fixed by the laws of the state, 
national banks may charge 7%. 

Bank Deposits.—Deposits received by a bank are of two 
kinds: special and general. A special deposit may be some- 
thing else than money. Its characteristic feature is that title 
to the thing does not pass to the bank except as bailee, but 
continues in the depositor, who, in case the bank becomes 
insolvent, is entitled to recover the full amount of his 
deposits before the general creditors of the bank receive any 
proportion of their claims. 

Special deposits may be: (1) for investment, in whatever 
securities specified; (2) for the payment of particular debts, 
as for the extinguishment of the depositor’s liability on com- 
mercial paper outstanding in the hands of a third party: 
(3) for safe keeping, as of a package of valuables placed in 
the vaults of the bank, or (4) for collection, The deposit of 
trust funds generally by an administrator, executor, agent, or 
other trustee is not special, but general, and the depositor is 
entitled to no preference over the other creditors of the bank, 

General deposits are those of money made by the bank’s 
customers that are entered to their credit, subject to be 
paid on demand by check, with or without interest as agreed 
upon. The title to the money so deposited passes to the 
bank, which then becomes liable to the depositor for the 
amount as a debt. A bank is not bound to receive on 
deposit the funds of every person who offers them for that 
purpose, but may select its own customers. The obligation 
of the bank is to pay the amount of the deposit upon the 
demand or the check of the depositor, without interest, 
unless there be an express agreement to pay the interest. In 
case of savings banks, the depositor’s pass book is made 
transferable by writing, and ordinarily is accepted as evi- 
dence of authority to withdraw deposits without the exe- 
cution of acheck. The depositor is entitled to draw out the 
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money he has deposited, but he may be required to make his 
checks conform to the terms of the deposit. Money deposited 
in the name of a firm cannot be drawn out by the individual 
check of one of the firm in his own name; but where one of 
the members of a firm has died, the surviving partner may 
check out the firm’s deposits in the firm’s name for the 
business of the firm. An assignee for the benefit of creditors 
of a depositor is entitled to withdraw the sum on deposit. 
A bank has the right to set off its indebtedness incurred by a 
deposit against an indebtedness owing to it by a depositor. 

Liability of Stockholders of Banks.—The rights and duties 
of the stockholders of incorporated banks are, in general, 
similar to those of stockholders of other corporations; but 
there is imposed a further liability on stockholders of national- 
bankshares. The national-bank act declares that the holders 
of the shares of a national bank are individually responsible, 
equally and ratably, and not one for another, for all con- 
tracts, debts, and engagements of the association to the 
extent of the amount of their stock therein at the par value 
thereof, in addition to the amount invested in such shares. 
The laws of some of the states have imposed a similar liability 
upon the stockholders of banks organized under state laws. 

Officers and Employes of Banks.—The managing officials 
of an incorporated bank are the directors, who are elected 
by the stockholders. The board of directors performs what- 
ever duties the charter and by-laws of each particular bank 
may provide, and elects the other officers, the most important 
of which are the president, the vice-president, and the 
cashier. The president is the official head of the bank and 
represents the board of directors in the management. The 
vice-president acts in place of the president when the latter 
is absent or does not act. The cashier is the executive officer 
of the bank, and has charge of its internal management. The 
other employes are tellers and clerks having various duties 
assigned to them. Directors of banks, besides being liable 
as directors of other corporations, are usually subject to fur- 
ther liabilities for all damages sustained by the bank, its 
shareholders, or other persons, by reason of any fraud or 
violation of law by such directors. 
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DUTIES AND LIABILITIES OF DIRECTORS OF 
NATIONAL BANKS 


General Duties.— Directors of a national bank are clothed 
by the national-bank act with the duty of general super- 
vision and control over its affairs, and they are required, in 
the performance of such duty, to act in good faith, with 
ordinary diligence and intelligence. They must exercise 
ordinary care and prudence, and this includes something 
more than officiating as mere figureheads. While they may 
properly commit the details of the business management to 
duly authorized officers, they are not themselves absolved 
from the duty of reasonable supervision. Want of knowledge 
of wrong doing will not shield them from liability, if that 
ignorance be the result of gross inattention. 

The status of a director of a national bank is that of an 
officer or agent thereof. The power given to directors to 
manage the bank’s affairs implies a considerable element of 
discretion, in the exercise of which, if they make loans or 
discounts for the supposed advantage of the institution, they 
are not criminally responsible, even though such acts prove 
injudicious and unsafe. If such loans or discounts be made 
in bad faith, with intent to injure or defraud the bank, the 
directors will be criminally responsible. 

Loans in Excess of the Statutory Limit.—The national-bank 
act provides that ‘‘the total liabilities to any association, of 
any person, or of any company, corporation or firm, for 
money borrowed, including in the liabilities of a company 
or firm the liabilities of the several members thereof, shall at 
no time exceed one-tenth part of the amount of the capital 
stock and surplus of such association, provided such loan does 
not exceed thirty per cent. of the capital stock. But the dis- 
count of bills of exchange drawn in good faith against actually 
existing values, and the discount of commercial or business 
paper actually owned by the person negotiating the same, 
shall not be considered as money borrowed.”’ Directors who 
participate or consent to a loan to an individual at any one 
time of an amount exceeding one-tenth of the capital and 
surplus are liable to the bank for all lesses caused thereby; 
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but such an act will not constitute a criminal offense. If 
directors assent to a loan in excess of the limit and subse- 
quently retire paper representing a part of the loan, by 
charging it against an illegal dividend, declared when the 
bad paper reckoned to make up an apparent surplus more 
than exceeds the capital stock, the transaction is invalid; 
for the payment of the paper thus retired, the directors are 
personally liable for damages sustained in consequence of 
excessive loans. 

Criminal Offenses.— The national-bank act creates and 
defines several distinct offenses, which, though termed mis- 
demeanors, are felonies involving imprisonment in a peni- 
tentiary for a term of years. Included in these offenses, by 
any director or other officer, are: Misapplying or embezzling 
bank funds; putting bank notes into circulation without 
authority from the board of directors; drawing or accepting 
a bill of exchange; assigning any note, bond, draft, bill of 
exchange, mortgage, judgment, or decree; making false 
entries in any book, report, or statement of the bank, with 
intent to injure or defraud the bank or other person, or to 
deceive any officer of the bank or any agent appointed to 
examine the bank’s affairs. 

Overdrafts.—Not all acts prohibited by the national-bank 
act are criminal offenses. For instance, the mere fact of 
payment by the officers of a national bank of a check that 
constitutes an overdraft does not amount to a criminal mis- 
application of the funds of a bank, but a bank officer, not 
acting in good faith, has no right to permit overdrafts when 
he does not believe, and has no reasonable ground to believe, 
that the moneys can be repaid. If, coupled with such wrong- 
ful act, the proof establishes that he intended by the trans- 
action to injure and defraud the bank, the wrongful act 
becomes a crime. For example, a bank officer who allows a 
firm of which he is a member to overdraw its accoust, with 
intent to defraud the bank of the money, is guilty of misap- 
plication of the funds of the bank. A director of a bank, 
who, knowing that he has no money to his credit in the 
bank and no right to draw money therefrom, obtains from 
the bank money to which he has no right, by means of his 
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overdraft, made with intent to defraud, and converts such 
money to his own use, in fraud of the bank, is guilty of a 
misapplication of the funds of the bank. 


INTEREST RATES 


When a usurious rate of interest is contracted for, all the 
interest is forfeited, and the principal only may be recovered 
without costs, in Alabama, District of Columbia, Florida, 
Illinois, Iowa, Louisiana, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, New Mexico, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, South Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, 
Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. The contract is void as 
to the excess only in Georgia, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Maryland, New Hampshire, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
Vermont, and West Virginia. In other states it is held that 
such a rate avoids the contract as to both principal and inter- 
est, as in Arkansas, Delaware, Minnesota, New York, and 
Oregon. In Kansas, Nebraska, Ohio, and Virginia, all pay- 
ments of interest above the rate allowed are to be con- 
sidered as payments on the principal sum. In Tennessee, 
when any contract calls for a usurious rate of interest, 
it is void, but the party may sue upon the original con- 
sideration for the amount legally due. In Washington, 
in such a case, the plaintiff may recover only the principal 
less the amount of interest accruing thereon, at the rate con- 
tracted for; and, if such interest have been paid, judgment 
shall be for the principal less twice the amount of interest 
paid. 

Generally, where there are usury laws, the interest that 
has been paid in excess of the rate allowed mav be recovered 
back by the party so paying, as in Alabama, District of 
Columbia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Vermont, and Virginia. In 
Alabama, District of Columbia, Kentucky, Louisiana, New 
York, and Virginia, such action must be begun within 1 yr. 
from such payment, and in Pennsylvania, within 6 mo. 
In a few states, as Illinois and Washington, there can be 
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no recovery of such excess voluntarily paid. In Florida, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, South Carolina, 
and Texas, the party paying any such excessive interest may 
recover twice the amount so paid, if the action be brought 
within 2 yrs., or 1 yr. in Florida, and 3 yrs. in New Mexico, 
In New Hampshire and Wisconsin, such a party may recover 
three times the amount so paid, by action begun within 1 yr. 
In Iowa, a usurious contract works a forfeiture of 10% per 
annum upon the principal, to the school fund of the county 
in which suit is brought; and in Missouri, there is a similar 
forfeiture of 8%. In Oregon, the principal and interest are 
forfeited absolutely, but judgment may be entered against 
the defendant for the principal sum with legal interest 
thereon for the benefit of the common-school fund. 

The following table contains the legal rate of interest and 
the contract rate in various jurisdictions: 


TABLE OF LEGAL RATE OF INTEREST 


Legal raised Rate Allowed 


isdicti by Contract 
Jurisdiction Der Gent bean a see 
Ce 8 8 
RN. a tc ey eeu re tote 6 Any rate 
Aenea "ee eee 6 10 
Galles 4s a eS ae Z Any rate 
ee 50 2 Fi caaah tak anata a ce 8 Any rate 
Connecticut. . 6 6! 
Delaware. . Agar ses 6 6 
District of Columbia.......... 6 6 
Florida. . Pee OER pc atte 8 10 
Cetin os eo one 7 8 
IGEN OCIS re ee ee eee ek 7 12 
Hiteidlie sepa Seer ee 5 72 
Indiana.... Faas ft ee RON Le 6 8 
Iowa. . Spat i eae: 6 8 
Perna ol ee eee es 6 10 
Mentarteye. a5 ees. yee; 6 6 
Louisiana.... | 5 8 
Wc a eo ee ee 6 Any rate? 
Marve! SoC ee ae 6 6 
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 aanEESIESRnninenneesepemnmnmeeeee ee enn cS nN Cenc eNO 


Jurisdiction 


Massachusetts... . oe 
pee es i ae ee 


Minnesota. . 
ee 
Missouri. . 
Montana.. 
Nebraska. . 
Nevada. 


New Hacapahie oe 


New Jersey. 
New exico. me 
New York... 


North Carolina... . 


North hee a 


Pennsylvania... hey 
ode Island.. 
South Carolina. . 


South Dakota.... 
Tennessee........ 


MN ae os i we 
ae ss 
Vermont. . 
Virginia. . 
Washington. . 
West Virginia. . 
Wisconsin....... 
Wyoming...... 


British garden 


England... 
Manitoba. . 


New Brunswick. . ae 


Nova Scotia. . 
, Ontario... 

Quebec..... 
Scotland.... 


' . . . 
. . . - . , 
. . . * . . - 
. - . * * * . 


- 


Legal Rate 
Per Cent. 


CrOt Or a Or Ga we Ot ODD SI DW DI IT ID DD Se NI DIM. I DI STAI MHD HMONG 


Rate Allowed 
by Contract 


Per Cent. 


Any rate4 


Any rate 
8 


12 

6 

10 
Any rate 

6 


Any rate 
Any rate 
Any rate® 
Any rate 
7 or 10° 
Any rate 
‘Any rate’ up to 12 
Any rate 
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1There are no usury laws. 

2Corporations are not allowed to plead usury. 

3On secured loans of less than $200, interest not exceed- 
ing 3% a month for not more than 3 mo. is allowed, and 
thereafter not exceeding 15% per annum. 

4Interest on bonds issued by a corporation is limited to 
not exceeding 7% per annum. The practical effect of a 
law passed in 1888 limits the rate on loans for less than 
$1,000 contracted after May 22, 1888, to not exceeding 18% 
per annum. | 

5On demand loans for over $5,000 secured by negotiable 
instruments or stock pledged as collateral, a bank or an 
individual banker may collect whatever rate the parties 
agree upon in writing. 

6Railroad and canal companies may borrow money at a 
greater rate of interest; and commission merchants and 
agents may contract with parties outside of this state for 
7% interest. 

7Incorporated companies may borrow money at a higher 
rate, ; 

8Banks are restricted to 7%. 

®The rate by agreement may be 7% where the security is 
realty, or 10% where the security is personalty. 


LEGAL HOLIDAYS 


Legal holidays are days set apart by statute or by execu- 
tive authority for fasting and prayer, or those given over to 
religious observance and amusements, or for political, moral, 
or social duties or anniversaries, or merely for popular recre- 
ation and amusement under such penalties and provisions 
alone as are expressed in positive legislative enactments. 

In the United States there are no established holidays of a 
religious character having a legal status without legislation... 
The days established by statutory or by executive authority, 
which are observed as legal holidays, are given in the list 
that follows. The effect of the establishment of these days 
as holidays in the regulation of the maturity of commercial 
paper is treated under the heading Commercial Paper. 
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January 1. New Year's Day: In all the states and terri- 
tories except Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 

January 8. Anniversary of the Battle of New Orleans: In 
Louisiana. 

January 19. Lee’s Birthday: In Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia. 

February 12. Lincoln's Birthday: In Arizona, Connecti- 
cut, Colorado, Illinois, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, 
North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Washington, and Wyoming. 

February 22. Washington's Birthday: In all the states 
and territories except Mississippi and New Mexico. 

March 2, Texas Independence Day: In Texas. 

April 6. Confederate Memorial Day: In Louisiana. 

April 19. Patriot's Day: In Massachusetts. 

April 21. Anniversary of the Battle of San Jacinto: In 
Texas. 

April 26. Confederate Memorial Day: In Alabama, 
Florida, and Georgia. 

May 10. Confederate Memorial Day: In North Carolina 
and South Carolina. 

May, Second Friday. Conjederate Memorial Day: In 
Tennessee, 

May 20. Anniversary of the Signing of the Mecklenburg 
Declaration of Independence: In North Carolina. 

May 30. Decoration Day: In all the states and terri- 
tories except Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, New Mexico, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Texas, and Virginia. 

June 3. Jefferson Davis’s Birthday: In Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, and South Carolina. 

July 4. Independence Day: In all the states and terri- 
tories. 

July 24. Putoneers’ Day: In Utah. 

August 16. Bennington Battle Day: In Vermont. 

September, First Monday. Labor Day: In all the states 
and territories except Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, and Ver- 
mont. 

September 9. Admission Day: In California. 
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October 12. Columbus Day: In California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Maryland, Missouri, Montana, New Jersey, New 
York, and Pennsylvania. 

October 31. Admission Dav: In Nevada. 

November 1. All Saints’ Day: In Louisiana. 

November 25. Labor Day: In the parish of Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

November, Fourth Thursday. Thanksginming Day: In all 
the states and territories. The exact day is fixed by the 
proclamation of the President of the United States and the 
governors of the states. 

December 25. Christmas Day: In all the states and ter- 
ritories. 

Shrove Tuesday. Mardi Gras: In Alabama and in the 
parish of Orleans, Louisiana. 

Good Friday: In Alabama, Louisiana, Maryland, Minne- 
sota, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee. 

Arbor Day: In Colorado, third Friday in April; Idaho, 
last Monday in April; in Nebraska, April 22; Utah, April 15. 
This day is observed in other states on dates appointed by 
the governors. 

General Election Day, being the Tuesday after the first 
Monday of November in every year when such elections are 
held is a holiday in Arizona, California, Florida, Idaho, 
Wlinois, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, Maryland, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming. 

Sundays are holidays, and also any day appointed by the 
governor in any of the several states as a fast day, or a day 
for prayer. There are no statutory holidays in Mississippi, 
but by common consent the Fourth of July, Thanksgiving 
Day, and Christmas are observed as such. In Kansas the 
only legal holidays by legislative enactment are February 22, 
May 30, first Monday of September, and Thanksgiving Day, 
but by common consent New Year’s Day, Fourth of July, 
and Christmas are also observed. 
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Saturday, after 12 o'clock noon, is a legal holiday through- 
out the year in Connecticut, District of Columbia, Florida, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Wash- 
ington; in Louisiana and Missouri, in cities of 100,000 inhab- 
itants and over; in Ohio and Virginia, in cities of 50,000 
inhabitants and over; in Delaware, in the city of Wilmington 
and in Newcastle county, except St. George’s Hundred, 
where Saturdays from June to September only are holidays; 
in South Carolina, in Charleston county; and in Colorado, in 
Denver during June, July, and August. 

Holidays falling on Sunday are observed the day before in 
Kansas, Mississippi, Nevada, Vermont, and West Virginia, 
and on the same day in Louisiana; but elsewhere in the 
United States, on the following Monday. 

In Canada the following are legal holidays in all the 
provinces: New Year’s Day, Good Friday, Easter Monday, 
Christmas Day, the birthday of the reigning sovereign, any 
day appointed by proclamation for a public holiday or a 
general fast or thanksgiving, and the day next following 
New Year's, Christmas, and the sovereign’s birthday, when 
these days fall on Sunday. In Quebec, in addition to the 
above, the following are observed: The Epiphany, the 
Annunciation, the Ascension, Corpus Christi, St. Peter and 
St. Paul’s Day, All Saints’ Day, and Conception Day. 

In England and Ireland the bank holidays are: Good 
Friday, Easter Monday, the Monday in Whitsun week, the 
first Monday in August, sovereign’s birthday, Christmas, and 
the 26th of December if a week day; in Scotland, New Year's 
Day, Christmas (if either day fall on Sunday, then the fol- 
lowing Monday), Good Friday, first Monday in May, first 
Monday in August, and the sovereign’s birthday. In addi- 
tion to the above, any day so proclaimed by the reigning 
sovereign is to be observed as a bank holiday throughout 
the United Kingdom, or in any part thereof. 
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POSTAL INFORMATION 


CLASSES OF MAIL MATTER; RATES OF 
POSTAGE 


First-Class Matter—On matter that is wholly in writing, 
sealed or unsealed, printed commercial papers, filled out in 
writing, having the nature of personal correspondence, or 
being the expression of money value, such as notes, drafts, 
receipts, executed deeds, and insurance policies, manuscripts 
for publication when unaccompanied by proof sheets, repro- 
duction by the copygraph and similar processes, which are 
in the nature of personal correspondence, or imitating written 
matter, and all packages the contents of which cannot be 
ascertained without destroying the wrapper, the postage is 
2 ct. for each ounce, or for each fraction thereof. On local 
or drop letters at offices where there is no free delivery 
by carrier, 1 ct. Weight of packages not limited. Postal 
cards, 1 ct. 

Second-Class Matter.—This class includes all newspapers, 
periodicals, or matter exclusively in print and regularly 
issued at stated periods from a known office of publication or 
news agency. Postage, 1 ct. a pound or fraction thereof. 
Weight of packages not limited. The only writing or print 
that may be enclosed with or on such matter is: Name and 
address of publishers, and of the party addressed; index or 
expiration figures; printed title and office of publication; 
corrections of typographical errors; marks to call attention to 
any passages; the words ‘“‘sample copy”’ or ‘‘marked copy”’; 
and bills, receipts, and subscription orders, which, however, 
must contain no other information than the name, place of 
publication, subscription price, and subscription due. The 
number of copies contained in the package may be noted. 

Transient newspapers and periodicals that have been 
entered as second-class matter, 1 ct. for 4 oz. or fraction 
thereof. 

Third-Class Matter.—Mail matter of the third class 
embraces books (printed and blank), circulars, and other 
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matter wholly in print, proof sheets and corrected proof 
sheets and manuscript copy accompanying the same, hand- 
bills, posters, chromolithographs, engravings, heliotypes, 
lithographs, photographic and stereoscopic views, with the 
title written or printed thereon, printed blanks, printed 
cards. Postage, 1 ct. for each 2 oz. or fractional part 
thereof. 

Third-class matter must admit of easy inspection, other- 
wise it will be charged letter rates on delivery. It must be 
fully prepaid, or it will not be forwarded. The limit of 
weight is 4 Ib., except single books in separate packages, on 
which the weight is not limited. It is entitled, like matter 
of the other classes, to special delivery when special-delivery 
stamps are affixed in addition to the regular postage. 

On mail matter of the third class, or on the wrapper or 
envelope enclosing the same, or the tag or label attached 
thereto, the sender may write his own name, occupation, and 
residence or business address, preceded by the word from, 
and may make marks other than by written or printed words, 
to call attention to any word or Passage in the text, and 
correct any typographical errors. There may be placed on 
the blank leaves or cover of any book or printed matter of 
the third class, a simple manuscript dedication or inscription 
not of the nature of personal correspondence. On the 
wrapper or envelope of third-class matter, or the tag or label 
attached thereto, may be printed any matter mailable as 
third class, but there must be left on the address side a space 
sufficient for the legible address and necessary stamps. 

Fourth-Class Matter.—Mailable matter of the fourth class 
embraces blank cards, cardboard and other flexible patterns, 
letter envelopes and letter paper, merchandise, models, orna- 
mental paper, sample cards, samples of ores, metals, minerals, 
drawings, plans, designs, original paintings in oil or water 
colors and any other matter not included in the first, second, 
or third class, and which is not in its form or nature liable 
to destroy, deface, or otherwise damage the contents of the 
mail bag, or harm the person of any one engaged in the 
postal service; or matter excluded by Sections 3893 and 
3894 Revised Statutes, to wit: obscene matter and matter 


13 
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concerning lotteries. Postage rate thereon, 1 ct. for each 
ounce or fractional part thereof. 

Other articles of the fourth class, which, unless properly 
secured, might destroy, deface, or otherwise damage the con- 
tents of the mail bag, or harm the person of any one in the 
postal service, may be transmitted in the mails when they 
conform to the following conditions: (1) They must be 
placed in a bag, box, or removable envelope made of paper, 
cloth, or parchment; (2) such bag, box, or envelope must 
again be placed in a box or tube made of metal or some hard 
wood, with sliding clasp or screw lid; (3) in case of articles 
liable to break, the inside bag, box, or envelope must be sur- 
rounded by sawdust, cotton, or spongy substance; (4) in 
case of sharp-pointed instruments, the points must be capped 
or encased, and when they have blades such blades must be 
bound with wire; (5) the whole must be capable of easy 
inspection. Seeds, or other articles not prohibited, which 
are liable from their form or nature to loss or damage unless 
specially protected, may be put up in sealed envelopes, pro- 
vided such envelopes are made of material sufficiently trans- 
parent to show the contents clearly without opening. 

On any package of matter of the fourth class, the sender 
may write or print his own name and address, preceded by 
the word from, and there may also be written or printed the 
number and the name of the articles enclosed; and the 
sender thereof may write or print on or attach to any such 
articles, by tag or label, a mark, number, name, or letter, 
for purpose of identification, and any matter not in the nature 
of personal correspondence may be printed on the wrapper 
or label, or be enclosed within. 

Registration.—All kinds of postal matter may be registered 
at the rate of 10 ct. for each package, in addition to the 
regular rates of postage, to be fully prepaid by stamps. 
Each package must bear the name and address of the senders 
and a receipt will be returned from the person to whom 
addressed. Mail matter can be registered at all post offices 
in the United States. 

All matter concerning lotteries, gift concerts, or schemes 
devised to defraud the public, or for the purpose of obtaining 
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money under false pretenses, is denied transmission in the 
mails, 

The franking privilege was abolished July 1, 1873, but the 
following mail matter may be sent free by legislative saving 
clauses: 

1, All public documents printed by order of congress, 
the Congressional Record and speeches contained therein, 
franked by members of congress, or by the secretary of the 
senate, or by the clerk of the house. 

2. Seeds transmitted by the secretary of agriculture, or 
by any member of congress, when procured from that 
department. 

3. All periodicals sent to the subscribers within the 
county where printed, except when sent to free-delivery 
offices. 

4. Letters and packages relating exclusively to the busi- 
ness of the government of the United States, mailed only by 
the officers of the same, publications required to be mailed 
to the librarian of congress by the copyright law, and letters 
and parcels mailed by the Smithsonian Institution. All 
these must be covered by specially printed “‘penalty’’ envel- 
opes or labels. 

5. The vice-president, members and members elect, and 
delegates and delegates elect to congress may frank any 
mail matter, not over 1 oz, in weight, on official or depart- 
mental business. 

All communications to government officers and to members 
of congress must be prepaid by stamps. 


MONEY ORDERS AND SPECIAL DELIVERY 


Money in sums not exceeding $100 can be sent with 
safety through the principal post offices of the United States 
by buying post-office money orders. The rates are as follows: 

For domestic money orders: For sums not exceeding $2.50, 
3 ct.; over $2.50 and not exceeding $5, 5 ct.; over $5 and 
not exceeding $10, 8 ct.; over $10 and not exceeding $20, 
10 ct.; over $20 and not exceeding $30, 12 ct.; over $30 
and not exceeding $40, 15 ct.; over $40 and not exceeding 
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$50, 18 ct.; over $50 and not exceeding $60, 20 ct.; over $60 
and not exceeding $75, 25 ct.; over $75 and not exceeding 
$100, 30 ct. 

For foreign money orders: For sums not exceeding $10, 
10 ct.; over $10 and not exceeding $20, 20 ct.; over $20 and 
not exceeding $30, 30 ct.; over $30 and not exceeding $40, 
40 ct.; over $40 and not exceeding $50, 50 ct.; $50 to $60, 
60 ct.: $60 to $70, 70 ct.; $70 to $80, 80 ct.; $80 to $90, 
90 ct.; $90 to $100, $1. 

Affixing a special-delivery stamp of the value of 10 ct. to 
any letter or package insures its immediate delivery by 
messenger on reaching destination. This now appkies to all 
post offices in the United States. 


DISTANCES AND TIME BETWEEN VARIOUS 
PLACES 
POSTAL DISTANCES AND TIME BETWEEN NEW YORK 
AND OTHER CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


The distances of the shortest routes and the time by the 
fastest trains between New York City and the points indi- 
cated are given by the Official Postal Guide as follows: 


Cities in the United States Miles Hours 
Albano: Nie Sete eater 142 4 
Aiteata Gas Uo. AGA ee ee 882 244 
Rattimnore, Mae Se OS eee et as 188 6 
Binghamton, No Yi. 2000S oes es 207 3 
Binmnesth 6M Dak ei ei a eee 605 
Hoi Walia: 66 a a 924 
Boston: Mawes. So ee toe ea oetees 217 i 
Bafinio Ne Wis eas as oe eee 410 94 
Cane May): Ni Inc: SAGae i iw ee 172 5 
Carson City; Newel? ee ee eee 1094 
Chaviietoa: 8:0. Se SE ee 214 
Ghatinnoora, Tentiiice. i isa Sis 853 32 
Chdverne: Wyo. be Ea ee 54 
Cideawe: Tike. 605 ae ean es ee 900 23 


Grnria ss Claes 5s ke es sie 744 23 
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Cities in the United States Miles Hours 
SN, NPN ok oa PNG wwe sii 6 wn ee 568 193 
RO GARE eee ee bere 624 20 
MNCL. See aR ee et Ly paket VSL ak cues 292 93 
PAPMAT OTN Oh DM OG Oks 6S re eek ies 4 OS 654 
Pesteen, CN er te Sw os se 615 
Teed Stan et aioe i eee ck 375 
eR a Se SC ea a 743 21 
Garni tr ek 565 
PES Se yt Si ek Rl ge ata gg cr 182 6 
Per ret et ee eee es Dene Oe 112 4 
Re, PRIN cain Sk a eh oS ee 89 
Fe ORE PR. oC ee i a A ee 55 
ene A ee. Pes kc ee 808 23 
FUCKIN as Oo ee oe ee Ce 32 
Dearie Ce eae ee eee ee 384 
DAS Ie ae oo va i eres os COS 854 30 
Rare ti ke nae ws Ge Be ae oe 40 
Meee he IR oo. 5s ee ee ES 29+ 
Werte kn Bea LT 303 
Wire re Ee eae oe oe 327 104 
Pe Ce i cs ae ew bs Goa Oke 40 
RI ORES ic Se eee a he as So ee 43 
wien te oo es 90 3 
Pe ea ee hk ca ee ae pea oe wee 431 13 
Pa ie a ER eee Ree 325 12 
ete re el a ea 1144 
Perr re eR ve bee eee eee 94 
Pestle BL Ses apt gO gr arog ge rng Pegi 189 6 
AO RE Te ea oR ne 344 114 
St. Louis, Mo.. othectnctie eke inane eam of 29 
St. Paul, sastiel Sere Meets ges ek ewe 37 
Salt Lake City, Wii Ae ee A eee 713 
San Francisco, Cal.. eek Gee hn es ee 106 
i EP hee i A 2,173 82 
IAN Wag ss os oe 5 coe aa be ee EO 905 26 
UN PRL sl ok ass Sv ead ex ee een eee 146 44 
Wace WHO. dei sven ecee aes eee 102 
TENG POE Cae a ae ten ve PMG Gees 1,370 48 
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Cities in the United States Miles Hours 
"reevtiin: Wea ikon Ei ta Rane i ee a 57 2 
Vatksborm: Mias..0.00 esc ne elie wee 1,288 50 
Winite (ON 63 ns ia os ee 42 
WishingteniD. Ci cc y Sa ee ee ee 64 
Wheeling, UW. Va... ces es 496 144 
Wilmingtan, Deli. 2.2 Gee ees 117 5 
Wibmningtee | NON aan seein 2 SP ese 593 20 


POSTAL DISTANCES AND TIME BETWEEN NEW YORK 
AND FOREIGN CITIES 


By Postal Route to Miles Days 
Adelaide, via San Francisco.............. 12,845 34 
Alexandria, via London.................- 6,150 13 
Amsterdam, via London................. 3,985 9 
Antwerp, via London................-... 4,000 9 
Athens wk London. . 264.0082 oes - hes ee 12 
Bahia, Brazil.. a jai 21 
Bangkok, ee via ‘Sen, RE ppt t's | ee 
Batavia, Java, via London.. Sia ae a be ncyl 34 
Hai Se Oe 4,385 9 
Bonibay, via onda. 3... ee ee ewan 9,765 24 
Bremen, via London.................. . &,2389 8 
Prunteod. pred oe a OG ee eee 29 
Caicatta wik London. ..o..4-6.08 4 ek es 26 
Cape Town, via London........-....-.-.+ Ji 27 
Constantinople, via London.............. 5,810 ll 
Plorence; via London... .....0..6.5.:.42. S20 10 
Glasgow. . cee Ses ee pase ee 10 
Geceptcaiess via en leans): 5 Gia eo eAe et 7 
Halifax, N. S.. ROMERO Ge of teal aren 645 2 
eiatnenies Pode. 0 eR a 4,340 9g 
Hamburg, diett.. oes es eee eee 9 
Havana. . she pie a ete aie te 3 
Hong ere via ai iDecrcias. | Sek eicel a gu ae 25 
Honolulu, via San Francisco............. 5,645 13 
Liverpool. . Pa ea So aiken Se ee 8 
London, via Shanesaabnarei. iS an ae a a EN 3,740 8 
London, via Southampton............... 3 7@ 8 
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By Postal Route to Miles Days 
Madrid; wie Tondo os Cie «ee 9 
Melbourne, via San Francisco. ........... 12,265 32 
Mexico City (ratiroad):¢ic4).incce Se CoS BO 5 
a OG Se eee Se ee SBS 7 
Paris. . Polio eran. PHA es ac: 8 
Rio de Sabian pee ae Hie Lye haa Pe ei wis 6,204 23 
OIG Wie Os Oe a a i BD 9 
Rottemem, va Londons. .25..<8. res. 3935 9 
St. Petersburg, via London. .....:.%...... 5,730 10 
Shanghai, via San. Francisco: )..:.:....... 9,920 25 
Miockonion wie London: oo. aie es es AOE 10 
Sydney; via San Francisco........ 5... 1... 12,570 31 
Valparaiso, via Panama... ...:...2.... 6910 37 
Vienna, via London.. ON NEO Pee camer Ree ei 10 
Yokohama, via San Biisieiecie. Mr caereewie ge 20 


BOOKKEEPING 


———_—_—_—_—— 


USEFUL INFORMATION 


As an aid in deciding when to debit and when to credit an 
account, the following rule may be found valuable: 

Rule.— Debit what you receive, or what costs you value. 
Credit what you part with, or what produces you value. 

Selection of Books.—The selection of the books to be used 
for any particular business depends on the results required 
to be shown. In each case, considerable thought should be 
given as to how the books should be ruled. A number of 
styles of ruling for each important book may now be had, 
and preference should be given to that form of ruling which 
shows the most in the way of results, with the greatest saving 
in labor. Study how the addition of special columns to 
books of original entry will save posting and copying, and a 
set of books will soon be developed that will show an increase 
of results with a decrease of labor. 

Trial Balance.—Probably the taking of a trial balance 
causes students and bookkeepers more real trouble than any 
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other one feature of their bookkeeping work. The taking of 
a trial balance is a very simple matter, but one that requires 
close attention, or mistakes will be made in adding, sub- 
tracting, or in placing the amount on the wrong side of the 
trial balance. Mistakes are, however, more often made in 
posting than in actually taking the trial balance, and, of 
course, the more items there are to post, and the more books 
in use, the greater is the liability for mistakes to occur. 
Such mistakes as posting a debit amount to the credit side 
of an account, or the credit amount to the debit side, the 
transposing of figures, as writing $187 for $178, are probably 
due to the mind wandering for a moment to some other 
matter than that immediately in hand. While there are a 
number of methods in use by bookkeepers to detect such 
errors, any scheme that will help to avoid them is much 
better. The following plan is successfully used by many 
bookkeepers, and adds very little to the work of posting: 

Post all the debit items of one or more pages at a time, 
then the credit items. When doing this posting, have a 
sheet of paper at hand, and as soon as each debit amount is 
posted, copy it from the ledger to the paper. This will 
then give a list of all the debit items posted. (Never copy 
an amount from the journal; if you do, it will not be certain 
that it has been posted as shown by the paper, or eyen that 
it has been posted at all.) Proceed in the same manner 
with the credit items, and, when you have finished posting, 
compare the amounts shown by the paper; the two sides 
should exactly balance. To do this, the items need not be 
added; checking will do as well. 

This is a very simple plan, but, if carefully followed, it 
will be found that every omission or transposition of figures 
will be shown, and at a time when it may be easily corrected. 
The bookkeeper that adopts the use of this check-slip may 
be sure that if no errors are made in taking off the trial 
balance from the ledger, he will have it correct the first time 
he adds it. ; 

There are quite a number of rules that bookkeepers use to 
detect errors in their trial balances. The best possible rule 
is to go slowly and keep such a check on your work as you 
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proceed that you will feel sure as you go on that your work 
is correct and that you will have no difficulty in arriving 
at the balance. If, however, your work does not balance 
on the first trial, one or more of the following rules may 
be tried: 

Carefully compare your trial balance with the one pre- 
viously taken to see if any balance has been omitted or 
entered on the wrong side. 

At first, do not attempt to look over your posting unless 
you feel sure that you remember an amount like the one 
which you are out in your balance. 

Look for dollars posted as cents, and cents posted as dollars. 

Look for an account closed but not ruled off; last month’s 
balance may have been included. 

Look for an account that has been balanced and ruled but 
the balance for which has not been brought down. 

If the balance is 1 ct., 10 ct., $1, $10, etc., it is quite prob- 
able that the error is in adding or subtracting. 

If you keep books from which you take balances direct to 
the trial balance, as the cash book, be sure that the balance 
has been included. 

Bills-payable and bills-receivable accounts often give 
trouble; go carefully over them. 

Go over your books carefully to see whether or not any 
item has been omitted in posting. 

If you have a section of your ledger devoted to petty 
accounts that you include in the trial balance as a whole, be 
sure that none of these have been omitted. 

If, after trying these different rules, you are still unable 
to get your trial balance, it will be necessary to check the 
work of posting, in which case use the check-slip method as 
explained on the preceding page, and thereafter always use 
it when making your first posting. 

Closing a Set of Books.—Before attempting to close a set 
of books, a correct trial balance must be had, and a state- 
ment of the business should be made out. The statement 
of the business will give the figures to be used in closing the 
ledger accounts, and by its use all errors will be avoided. 
The following definitions should be kept in mind: 
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Inventories show the value of the goods and property 
remaining on hand. 

Non-speculative accounts are those on which we do not 
directly gain or lose. They are cash, personal, bills payable, 
and bills receivable. 

Speculative accounts are those whose nature it is to pro- 
duce gain or loss. Merchandise, expense, and like accounts 
belong to this class. 

If the work of closing a set of books is performed in the 
following order, there will never be any trouble as to the 
result 

1. Enter inventories, in red ink, on the credit side of the 
accounts to which they belong. 

2. Close all speculative accounts to loss and gain account. 

3. Close loss and gain account to proprietor’s account. 

4. Rule all accounts that balance. 

5. Bring down all inventories and the balance of the pro- 
prietor’s account. 

A trial balance of the ledger at this point should exactly 
agree with the resource and liability division of the state- 
ment of the business. 

The reason for taking a trial balance at this time is to 
make sure that the books are in balance before any new 
business is put on them. For, when we next attempt to 
take a trial balance, and it does not balance, we would 
naturally look for the error in the work of the month, when, 
quite likely, it would be in the closing of the accounts or in 
the bringing down of the balances, which a trial balance as 
just suggested would have brought to light and all trouble 
from such an error would have been saved. 

When a new business period is to be begun and the old 
books used, no opening entry is necessary, as all the accounts 
that would appear in such an entry are already on the books. 
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BUSINESS FORMS 
MAKING DEPOSITS 


Pass Book.—On opening an account with a bank, the 
depositor is given a pass book, which is the evidence of his 
deposit. The name of the depositor and the number of his 
account is written on the cover and also on the inside. It 
contains the rules of the bank and often the entire set of 
by-laws. It usually gives other information also, such as the 
names of the officers, etc. 


Beiow please find vo amr at ar mera ar at ining recognize in the. 
payment of funde or the transaction of other business on my account. 
aii 


The pass book should always be taken to the bank when 2a 
deposit is made, when papers are left for collection, and 
when papers are discounted and the proceeds are to be 
placed to the credit of the depositor. It should be balanced 
at least once every month and should be left at the bank 
for that purpose. After having made a deposit, and the 
bank has given you a pass book with the amount of your 
deposit entered to your credit, you will then receive a 
check-book. 
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The pass book is surrendered to the bank when an account 
is closed and is filed away with the books of other closed 
accounts, 

Signature Slip.—Each depositor is required to sign a 
signature book or card when he opens an account at a bank. 
The book or card is used by the bank to keep a record of the 
address and signature of each depositor. 

In signing, the depositor writes his full name, his address, 
and his signature as he habitually writes it. The style of 
signature should never be changed, and all business papers 
should be signed exactly as the signature is written in the 
book or on the card. 

Mark Signature.—When for any reason a person cannot 
sign his name, it is usual for him to touch the pen or 
make a cross in a signature some one has written for him. 
Such signatures should be witnessed by a disinterested 
party. 


Deposit Slip.—A deposit slip (see page 181) is furnished by 
the banks, so that each depositor may fill out and present, 
with his pass book, an itemized statement of the different 
items for deposit, as shown by the deposit slip on the next 
page. 

Checks.—A check is a draft or order for money drawn by a 
depositor on his bank. Never draw a check unless you have 
money on deposit to meet it when presented. Checks should 
be numbered consecutively, so that each can be accounted 
for. Have a _ check-book, and never use loose blank 
checks, 
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Payment on a check can be stopped any time before it 
is presented by notifying the bank, giving full particulars 
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concerning it. Payment cannot be stopped on a certified 
check. 

Frequently compare your bank pass book and check-book, 
so as to detect any errors and avoid unintentionally over- 
drawing your account. 

Certified Check.—A certified check is a common check that 
has been certified by the cashier of the bank on which it is 
drawn; that is, he has written or stamped across its face, 
usually with red ink, the word certified, the date, and his 
signature, 

The certifying of a check is the same as accepting a draft, 
and makes the bank responsible for its payment, and not the 
drawer. Remember, that when you have a check certified 
it is at once deducted from your account; therefore, if you do 
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not use it, you must deposit it to your credit before it can 
again be added to your account, 

Certificate of Deposit.—A certificate of deposit is a written 
acknowledgment of a bank that it has received from the 
person named a sum of money as a deposit, subject to with- 
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drawal on demand and on surrender of the certificate. Gen- 
erally, persons holding certificates of deposit are not allowed 
to draw a check for all or any part of it. 

Receipt.—A receipt is a written acknowledgment of having 
received a specified value, with the date, source of receipt, 
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signature of the party that received the value, and such 
other particulars as may be necessary to make it plain and 
unquestionable. 


NOTES 


Note.—A note is an absolute promise, in writing, to pay on 
a certain date, or on demand, a specified sum of money toa 
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with interest al ——— percent. perannum. 


person named therein, or to his order, or to the bearer, and 


is signed by the maker. 
Joint Note.—A joint note is one signed by two or more 


parties and reading, ““We promise to pay.’’ It is supposed 
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that each party to the note has been equally benefited; 
therefore, only his proportionate share can be collected 
from each. 

A joint-and-several note reads, ‘‘We jointly and severally 
promise to pay.’’ In this form of note, the makers are 
united in the obligation, and the payee can collect from all 
the makers together, or the entire face of the note from any 
one of them, if he is worth that amount. 

Protests.—Have all notes in your favor made payable at a 
bank; then, a few days before they become due, if not pre- 
viously discounted, deposit them for collection. The bank 
will then see that they are properly presented when due, and 
protested if not paid. 

Protesting is a formal statement made by a notary public 
that the paper was presented for payment and payment 
refused. A notice of protest is sent to the maker and to 
each indorser. If there are indorsers and no protest is made, 
the indorsers, in some states, are released. When there are 
no indorsers, it is quite common to waive protest by writing 
on the back of such paper ‘‘Protest Waived.” 

Unless inscribed with the words “with interest,”’ notes do 
not draw interest until after maturity; but if not paid at 
maturity, they draw interest at the legal rate until paid. 

Due Bill —A due bill is a written acknowledgment of some- 
thing due from one party to another, They are not usually 
made payable to order, are frequently without a date, and 
seldom mention the name of the place or state. 


DRAFTS 


Sight Draft.—A sight draft is a draft drawn by one person 
on another, and payable on presentation, or at sight. They 
are treated as cash by those receiving them. i 

Time Drafts are drawn payable a certain number of days 
after sight and must be accepted by the party on whom 
they are drawn. Acceptance is shown by writing across its 
face, usually in red ink because of its prominence, the word 
accepted, the date, and the signature of the acceptor. The 
due date is figured so many days after the date of acceptance, 
and not after the date on which it was drawn. 
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Often there is seen attached to the end of drafts a slip 
reading, ‘‘No Protest. Take this off before presenting.” 
This informs the banker that the drawer does not wish the 
paper protested, and is done so that if the paper is not 
accepted, the drawer will not have to pay the protest fees. 
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Bank Draft.—For convenience and safety in making 
remittances from one part of the country to another, in 
funds that are at par, and yet without actually transferring 
the cash, bank drafts are bought from local banks and for- 
warded, instead of using checks, etc. 


INDORSEMENTS 


Familiarity with the proper forms for indorsing checks, 
notes, drafts, etc. is of importance to everybody, and espe- 
cially to bookkeepers and clerks. The accompanying illus- 
tration shows the most common forms, and the numbered 
paragraphs explain their use. 

1. This isa blank indorsement, and paper so indorsed by 
the party in whose favor it is drawn becomes payable to 
the bearer. 

2. Papers indorsed in this manner will be paid only to the 
party named, and cannot be transferred by him, but must be 
deposited to his account, or collected in person. 

3. This form of indorsement allows a further transfer of 
the paper only by the indorsement of the party named, and 
thus forms a direct receipt showing that such a person 
received the paper. 

14 
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4. This is the proper form of indorsement when papers are 
sent for deposit by mail or messenger, for they cannot then 


be put to any other use. Frequently the name of the bank 
in which they are to be deposited is given, as ‘“‘For deposit 
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only in the First National Bank of Scranton, Pa.” Indorse- 
ments of this kind are frequently made with a rubber stamp, 
the signature being included in the stamped indorsement. 

5. This form of indorsement is one that releases the 
indorser from liability in case the paper is not paid. It is 
seldom used, however, because, except in a very few cases, 
the holder of a paper must indorse it and assume liability 
for his indorsement. or he cannot find any one to whom he 
can turn over the paper, except for collection. 


PRICE BOOK 


Cipher Marks.—In large manufacturing or wholesale estab- 
lishments, and sometimes in others, it is customary to havea 
price book, which shows the quotations given each cus- 
tomer; the prices are often entered in this book in cipher. 
In retail stores, it is the custom to mark each article, as far 
as possible, with the cost and selling prices. The cost price 
is always given in cipher, and very frequently the selling 
price also. These private, or cipher, marks consist of a series 
of 10 letters that may or may not spell a word, and an extra 
letter or character used as a repeater, which prevents the 
necessity of repeating one of the other letters in such com- 
binations as 22, 33, etc. 

The following are words frequently used as private marks: 


blackhorse 

cashprofett 

hardmoneys 

importance 

1234567890 . 
x is a repeater. 

To write a ticket using the first word to express the cost 

and selling price of an article bought for $1.90 and to be sold 
for $3.25, the proper form would be 


bse 
alk 


Another good device, and one that is largely used by busi- 
ness houses, is shown herewith. It may be arranged in 
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many different combinations. O is used for the cipher and 


Field ee. 


4\5|6 


7|8\9 ee 


O-Cipher X= Repearer 


X for the repeater. By this combination, $1.99 and $3.25 
would be written as shown. 


INVOICES 


An invoice is an itemized statement of the quantities, 
prices, and amounts of articles sold by one person to another, 
with the date of sale, terms, and discount allowed, if any, 
etc. It should be made out in a clear and comprehensive 
manner and itemized so that a person of ordinary intelli- 
gence can check up the bill and tell in detail exactly what 
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articles and values it represents. Care should be taken to 
have the writing plain. so that no mistakes will occur in 
reading them. The characters @ and $ need not be used in 
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making out bills; they are unnecessary to a clear under- 
standing of the bill, and take up valuable space and time. 

Invoices received should be numbered consecutively, and 
when paid should be filed in numerical order. If this is 
done it is not necessary to itemize purchase entries, a refer- 
ence to the invoice by number being sufficient. 

An invoice and a bill are really the same thing, but for 
convenience the term invoice is used to designate bills of 
goods bought, and the term bill to designate the invoices of 
goods sold. 

All invoices, bills, statements, etc. should be receipted in a 
small, neat style of writing on the next or second line below 
the last item, and not across the face of the bill unless abso- 
lutely necessary on account of lack of space. 

Foreign Invoice.—When sending goods out of the country, 
the shipper must certify over his signature that the bill sent 
with them is “true and correct.’’ The following is the word- 
ing that is added to the bottom of the foreign invoice bill: 

This invoice is true and correct; and where there is a dij- 
ference between any of the prices shown therein and the ordi- 
nary credit prices at which the same articles are now sold 
bona fide by the exporter, in like quantity and condition at 
this place for consumption in this country, the latter prices 
are shown on the margin or elsewhere on such invotce, 


CARD INDEXES 
ADAPTABILITY OF CARD INDEXES 


There is no office device adapted to such a variety of uses 
as the card index, and none that so reduces the labor of 
detail work in an office. By this system the matter to be 
indexed or recorded is written on cards, properly ruled and 
printed for the purpose. These cards are then placed on 
edge in a drawer or cabinet, and are divided into groups 
or sets by other cards having appropriately labeled tops 
extending above, to facilitate reference. 

The adaptability of the card index is such that its uses 
are practically limitless. It can be classified and arranged 
to keep any desired record in the most systematic and 
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convenient manner possible. As soon as any matter on 
file in a card index becomes valueless, the card containing it 
may be removed without interfering with the arrangement 
of the remaining cards, thus keeping the list accurate, up to 
date, and filled only with valuable records. 

There is no limit to the extent of the card index, either as 
regards the variety of its uses or capacity. Additional 
records may be added at any time, and when a list outgrows 
one drawer or cabinet it may be transferred as a whole, or 
divided, and reindexed without inconvenience or waste of 
material: in no case has it to be rewritten. For convenience 
of reference the card index is unequaled. The various clas- 
sifications that may be obtained by the use of guide cards of 
different colors may be made so systematic that reference to 
any division of the records may be made almost at a glance. 

The use of the card system provides a place for every 
record, and a system of records for every business. Its 
adoption encourages system and order. Its benefits can 
only be appreciated by use, and when once established in an 
office the number of new uses to which it may be put will 
be found surprising. Among the standard lines of work for 
which it has been adopted are the following: 

Manufacturers and large dealers use it as a means for 
turning inquiries into orders; for following up trade sys- 
tematically; for keeping cost accounts; for recording quota- 
tions, in order that they may buy intelligently; for checking 
costs and results of advertising; for keeping records of trav- 
eling salesmen; for following up delinquent accounts; to 
simplify ledger accounting; for indexing correspondence; 
and as an accurate system for recording and filing the con- 
stantly increasing mass of data that is forever accumu- 
lating in an office. 

Banks, trust companies, and financial associations use this 
method for recording signatures; for simplifying their 
accounts; for indexing collaterals; and for filing checks and 
tabulating general information. 

Insurance companies of all kinds apply it to records 
of expirations and registration of policies, and for following 
up prospectives and tabulating results. 
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Railroads use it extensively for tabulating information 
valuable in their various departments, such as managing, 
superintending, engineering, auditing, passenger, freight, 
local, and mechanical; for indexing correspondence; for 
indexing quotations received and purchases made; for filing 
records of employes; for indexing claims; for keeping lists of 
toolsand machinery; and for indexing patterns, drawings, etc. 

Clergymen, doctors, lawyers, and professional men of all 
kinds find many and varied uses for this system. 

Societies, lodges, clubs, and associations use it freely for 
indexing lists of members, records, and data of all kinds. 

Libraries use it to its full extent, indexing and cross- 
indexing their books by titles and by the names of the authors. 


Fic. 1 


Governments, national, state, county, and city, use it to 
index names, documents, and records of all kinds. 

Any institution will find it valuable for the classification 
of all kinds of records in their business, at a saving of time 
and labor and with the assurance that its use will prove 
satisfactory. 

CARDS 


The cards used should, as far as possible, combine all 
the requirements of the perfect index card. They should 
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be made of the best linen ledger stock and should have a 
smooth surface; such cards will last as long as the list is in 


Fic. 2 


use. They should be cut exactly to size, so that when placed 
in a drawer they will present a perfect, even edge with true 
corners, which permits of ‘their being fingered over with 
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great rapidity; reference can then be made very easily 
and quickly. 

Cards with ruling as shown in Fig. 1 are generally carried 
in stock by all makers and will be found adapted to many 
uses; specially ruled cards can, of course, be had in all quali- 
ties, colors, and sizes, and if ordered in large quantities will 
cost but little more than stock cards. 


— 
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Guide cards are of the same size as other cards, but have 
a 23-inch extension on which are printed the headings that 
are required for subdividing the card list for convenience 
of reference. They are made of exceptionally tough, heavy 
stock to withstand the frequent handling, and come in sets 
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with extensions cut in fifths, fourths, thirds, halves, or full 
center cut, as shown in Fig. 2. 

When properly placed in drawers or trays, the extensions 
alternate so as not to interfere with one another in any way, 
and reference to the cards filed under any particular heading 
can be had almost at a glance. 
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KEY TO POPULATION. 


The pepulation of Cities and Towns is indicated by 
difference im sizes of type used, in the following manner: 
AURORA, and at Cities in same type, 5.000 inhabitants or over: 
GENEVA, and all Cities in same type. 2500 to 300 inhabitants. 
BARVARD, and all Towns in same types, 1000 to 2.500 inhabitants. 
Lamoille, and all Towns in same type. 500 to 1000 inhabitants. 
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In large lists, as shown in Fig. 3, a greater separation of 
subjects, and consequently increased facility of reference, 
can be had by using two or more different sets of guides of 
different colors in one drawer. 

The card index is put to so many different uses that it is 
impossible for the makers to keep on hand guides for every 
requirement, but blank guides can be had and filled in with 
headings for any classification desired. 
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The use of state, county, and town guides, in a file having 
a large number of names, will save a great deal of time 
in finding the exact card wanted. Such guides can be 
had for every state and territory and with the names of the 
towns so printed as to indicate the population; that is, one 
style of type is used for towns of 500 to 1,000 people, and 
other styles for towns of 1,000 to 2,500, 2,500 to 5,000, etc. 
The first guide card for each state has a printed key in the 
different styles of type. See Fig. 4. 

A complete set of guides for the United States requires 
the use of 2,944 cards for towns of 2,000 population and over; 
807 cards for towns of 5,000 and over; 248 cards for cities of 
15,000 and over; and 30 cards for cities of 100,000 and over. 
To show how completely this scheme divides the towns in 
a state, the following list of guides usually furnished is given: 


15,000 Pop. 5,000 Pop. 2,000 Pop. 


States and Over and Over and Over 
Ee | Se errr Ta 7 35 
pO SS, See ie cere a ae 1 8 
ea eee 3 6 37 
Pree as. es 6 18 74 
Colorado:....... 3 10 35 
Connecticut....... 10 25 85 
AREER ile sg a's hie 1 7 
District of Columbia... .. 1 2 
a EN, | Saas ene PE 3 4 18 
ee sc ve ae eee 11 46 
Se ads 3 i we he 1 6 
Wines: 0S 15 46 182 
Ingiana..2. 2: il 37 108 
TWA s i. ew 9 24 96 
Vr 246 ce ee 6 18 7 
Wenticky. .. nS es 5 il 50 
TAMIR wn aoe Oe as 1 3 20 
Wat obs wos no annex 4 20 98 
Maryland.......... 1 6 29 
Massachusetts........ Sr 82 196 
Wichita. 605 es ews “ _ 41 101 
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15,000 Pop. 5,000 Pop. 2,000 Pop. 


States and Over and Over and Over 
Minnesota. ioc, eis vi vee Oe 14 59 
Miasiesinnt.. os ke oi8 ete 6 30 
Mesaotirt a. 38 Sk ee ees oh 19 88 
Moriteee 55S pee ee 4 11 
Nebrasias 04.52.48 Cas oe 10 46 
Nee 6 8k Ea OR 2 5 
New Hauipshire..600.. 4. 8 9 46 
Mew jersey eae SO a ee 33 99 
New Mekice. | ics Gea. 1 10 
New York. 32 a 66 226 
Nosth Garage tu ee ee 1l av 
North Dakote i 35 sic x 2 8 
Ri ews ees Cee 53 165 
Oklahoma........ 3 22 
One i. 1 3 16 
Pentey acta. Ae Oe, 19 81 285 
Rhode Istand. 3 2.5. as Gy 9 24 
south Carolina............. 2 ae 26 
South Dakota...... 1 4 18 
‘Loenniete 0 ee ee 4 8 37 
OBS ov siiniSathlbnie aeduiks cate tae 26 119 
As ta ot ee ee ee ae 3 24 
Vermont.) .a.< 1 6 38 
WirRatd sox. ck occas 6 1l 37 
Washington......... 3 5 26 
Weet Viewinis 5 22, 2 ee 4 6 31 
WIENS. hice 35 109 
Wyre a 2 7 

CANADA 
British Columbia, i325 2 2 5 11 
Manitoba: BN We Toate sd 2 7 
New Brunswick............. 1 3 8 
Newfoundland. ............, 2 8 
Nova Scotia...:.0... paras Becre 4 24 
ent oe Vk ee a ee 26 95 
Prince Edward Island....... 1 2 
One eo aiirel eck yee 12 lll 
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3166.64 Biograph Stokes(William, Eng. Physician, 
Stokes (W.) Wm. Stokes; his life. 


This cut illustrates a card written on theElliott 
Book Typewriter. Notice how close to the top, 
‘bottom and side edges the matter may be written, 
The card is held in a perfectly flat position, 4 
valuable requisite to preserve its exact size 

and stiffness. 

Typewritten cards for lengthy records are much 
superior to pen-written ones, and especially if 
the records are to be kept for a long time or 
are to be frequently examined. They are inex- 
pensive, easily read, and neater in appearance. 
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Record cards with small, rounded projections are termed 
tab cards. See Fig. 5. These tabs may be written or 
printed on, or they may, by their location, indicate a certain 
classification of the index. The guide cards are the primary 
index, and the tab cards the auxiliary or secondary index, 
and further divide the file and make reference to a particular 
division or card easier and quicker. 

Typewritten cards, Fig. 6, are more quickly and more 
easily read than those written with the pen and are to be 
preferred for records likely to be in permanent use. The 
Elliott and Fisher book-typewriter machines are quite gener- 
ally used for this purpose. By their use, cards of any weight 
or stock, regardless of width, can be written without any 
mutilation, bending, or disfigurement—a result not possible 
with the ordinary make of typewriters. With these machines 
the entire surface of the card may be written over and the 
writing will be as clean cut, distinct, and perfect in alinement 
as if printed. 


CARD SYSTEMS 


One great point in office work is to show as great results 
as possible with the least labor, and to have these results 
always ready for reference. For the attainment of this end, 
the card-index system is, without doubt, the greatest labor- 
saving device yet invented for office work. It is now used 
for almost every purpose and line of work that requires the 
keeping of memoranda. Some of these applications are 
herewith shown. 

Following Prospective Buyers.—All successful business 
men, agents, and salesmen appreciate the value of “‘keeping 
everlastingly at’’ a prospective buyer, and also the great 
value of any mechanical device that will help them to do so. 
Nothing better can be found than a card system arranged by 
dates. Given a little care and attention, it becomes almost 
human in the regularity with which it brings before the user, 
at the opportune time, names and records of the buyers that 
should be seen or written. The cards become records of © 
all that the agent has done to secure sales and the results, 
and also show what efforts have been the most effective. 
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Buying.—The use of a card system for buyers for keeping 
quotations is superior to any book, no matter how carefully 
devised. The value of such a system as a time saver cannot 
be overestimated, and should be in much more general use 
than it is. By the card shown, a complete record is kept of 
all quotations received and there is no possibility of over- 
looking one or more quotations from different firms for the 
same line of goods. As will be seen, the card gives the date 
on which a quotation was received, and the name and 
address of the party making it, together with the prices, 
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terms, and conditions. By old methods, considerable time 
was required to collect this information when it was needed, 
while with the card system it is immediately available in 
compact form, and the comparisons of prices can be made 
at a glance. As these cards are indexed, the hand can be 
placed instantly on all quotations for any line of goods. 
Not only does the record become a comparison of the quoted 
prices of the houses dealt with, but also a directory of the 
makers and sellers of the kinds of goods used, which is of 
great value in soliciting prices. 
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Instalment Accounts.—A book or ledger is not as suitable 
as cards for keeping accounts of small payments, particularly 
if the charges are apt tobefew. Arrange the cards alphabet- 
ically, according to debtors’ names, or by dates according to 
the time the next instalment is due. When an account has 
been paid in full, the card is withdrawn and only live accounts 
remain. This enables live accounts to be watched very 
closely, and prevents any from being overlooked when due. 
A glance at a card shows just how the account stands, and 
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a record kept in this way is better adapted and more con- 
venient in every respect than a ledger. Cards transferred 
from the active to the inactive account file may be put back 
again into the active file if the same party buys more goods 
on the instalment plan, which method has the advantage 
of one or more cards containing a complete record of one 
person’s dealings with a firm instead of having them scat- 
tered over several ledger pages. 

Collecting.—‘‘Short accounts mean long friends.” A 
careful man mistrusts his own and his debtors’ memories 
and must have some sure method of bringing due accounts 

15 
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to his attention at the proper time. Lack of method in this 
particular has frequently caused losses that might have been 
avoided by a good system. Debtors are quick to note and 
take advantage of the carelessness of creditors in following 
up their due accounts. The illustration shows an excellent 
card system for keeping track of debtors. The cards rep- 
resenting the accounts are filed ahead from time to time as 
promises of payment are made, and thus the unpaid accounts 
are regularly brought to mind until paid or finally disposed 
of. This filing ahead is best done in an index having a 
division for each month and every day Of the month. Acard 
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is placed in the division for the day on which the account is 
due, and if the account is not settled, the card is filed ahead 
day by day until it is settled or otherwise disposed of. If 
an account or promise is not due in the month on which we 
are working, the card should be filed in the division for the 
month in which it is due, and refiled as business for that 
month is begun. 

Keeping an Inventory.—Have a record of everything you 
own. If your house, or store, or office burned, you should 
have a correct list of the contents and the correct value of 
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each article. If you were to sell any part of your belongings, 
would it not be of help to you to know the original cost and 
all subsequent repairs and improvements? Such records can 
be kept on cards better than in books, for they are con- 
stantly changing, and a book soon becomes cluttered with 
useless matter, and the contents must be copied. 

The illustration herewith shows a card for keeping an 
inventory of property. It provides for all necessary or 
desirable information, such as a description of the article, date 


of purchase, original cost, etc., which information should 
always be at the command of every person that carries insur- 
ance, whether or not he is a business man. The importance 
of keeping such a record is not so generally understood as it 
should be. Incase goods are destroyed by fire, the insurance 
companies are likely to ask for an accurate inventory and 
the correct value of each article. Such data would be dif- 
ficult to supply after the property has been destroyed, and 
even if this were possible its correctness might be questioned. 
The card shown provides for all information required. 
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Indexing Ledgers.—Book indexes to ledgers are cumber- 
some. They rapidly become filled with useless names and 
therefore are not permanent. If cards are used, two indexes 
can be maintained, both arranged alphabetically: one for 
names of persons having open accounts in the books, and one 
for those whose accounts are closed. Each person is allowed 
a card, and on this is entered the ledger page number and 
brief memorandum of your past experience of how they pay 
you and what you learn of how they pay others. Thesystem 
soon becomes an accurate guide for the charge or credit 
clerk. 


Following Inquiries.—Advertising is growing more and 
more each year to be an important factor in the success of 
the modern business institution. But afew years ago it was 
scarcely possible to see a bank advertisement, while nowa- 
days all progressive banks advertise freely some specialty or 
convenience to attract depositors to their counters. While 
every business is not of such a nature as to produce many 
inquiries by maii, all receive more or less requests for addi- 
tional information, and to secure profitable returns from 
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these inquiries they must be followed up very closely. There 
must be an efficient system for this and the advertiser should 
know what mediums are bringing returns. 

No system including the use of books can be made to work 
successfully. With the card system, each inquirer is given 
a card. These cards are arranged alphabetically and they 
furnish information that helps in placing profitable adver- 
tising. These cards are the best possible form of mailing list, 
both on account of the ease with which changes can be made 
and the convenience for addressing, it being possible to sub- 
divide the list and distribute it among any number of clerks. 
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Cost of Production.—Up to within a comparatively short 
time the subject of the ascertainment of the cost of produc- 
tion received but scant consideration, nearly every factory 
having its own method, and all were more or less crude; 
hence there was generally considerable doubt as to the 
accuracy of the figures. With the more keen competition of 
late years, however, there came a demand for some reliable 
method of ascertaining cost, and managers and bookkeepers 
became interested in solving the problem. At first thought, 
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this might seem to be an easy matter, but it was not while 
the ordinary books were used, and it was only when the card 
system came into use that much progress was made, 

The card system is adapted for collecting records for ascer- 
taining factory costs, because details entered on cards may 
be collected, arranged, and rearranged without rewriting. 
Factory requirements and systems vary to such an extent 
that no iron-clad system can be outlined. The card illus- 
trated is simply a suggestion. It is very essential that every 


manufacturer should keep a record of all material and sup- 
plies bought, and the manner in which they are used. A 
card record properly kept will show at a glance what stock 
there is on hand, how it is being used, and in what quantities, 
and enables the stock keeper to figure closely as to the 
quantity necessary at one time for use in any particular 
line of work. A record of this kind very materially simplifies 
the taking of an inventory. A record of the tools used on 
any special order may also be kept on these cards and will 
be found worth many times the cost of the record. 
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Sales Agencies and Branch Offices.—More effective and 
profitable work can be done by salesmen and branch offices 
if a system of following up trade closely is maintained. 
“Keeping everlastingly at it’’ is sure to bring sales. The 
card system is useful for this purpose, because each customer 
and prospective customer in the territory is given a card. 
On this card is entered all information received, thus 
making it a valuable record for old, as well as for new, 
employes. The cards may be arranged alphabetically or by 
locality. Such a system is well suited for keeping in the 
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briefest manner possible the important information affecting 
customers’ credits. It saves looking through a mass of corre- 
spondence and reports when passing on a credit. Complete 
reports may be kept in other files, but the most important 
facts should be kept in a file of this kind for convenient 
reference. 

Quotations Given.—A record of quotations given prevents 
confusion and settles disputes. Each customer is given a 
card on which are entered the various quotations as made 
and the orders as received. The cards are filed between 
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guide cards arranged alphabetically or by locality. These 
records are of great assistance in determining probable prices 
to secure orders from customers quoted in the past. 


MODERN OFFICE METHODS 
EMPLOYES’ RECORDS 


An accurate employes’ record is valuable in the office, 
particularly if the workmen are engaged by the foremen. 
The foremen are apt to keep important records of this 
sort by memory only, and in case one leaves there is no 


record for his successor. Such a list is also valuable in pro- 
curing more help when needed and mistakes in wages offered 
are guarded against. Two distinct alphabetical indexes are 
utilized; one for records of employes now at work and the 
other for records of past employes, as shown in the illustration. 
When an employe is reengaged, the card containing his 
record is transferred to the active list, and by transferring all 
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cards of employes no longer at work from the active list to 
the list of past employes, this list is always kept up to date 
and perfectly indexed. 


CHECKING OF ADVERTISEMENTS 

To increase the number of subscriptions, advertising 
must bé done freely, and in order to know what mediums 
pay best, and what the results of each are, the advertise- 
ments must be ‘‘keyed’’ and a close record kept of the 
returns. Advertisements are usually keyed by using in 
each paper advertised in, a slightly different fictitious 
street address, post-office box number, or by reference to a 
stated department. 


A file should be kept of the different papers used. If 
they are dailies and weeklies, the cards should be arranged 
alphabetically according to the towns in which the papers 
are issued, and the towns divided by states for comparison 
of results by localities. The cards occupy a very small space 
and, being indexed closely, replies may be checked very 
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quickly. The cost of an advertisement in any paper divided 
by the total number of replies received each month from 
that paper gives the cost per inquiry for that medium, and 
a comparison of the results secured by the different papers 
will show whether or not a certain paper should be used. 
If only the popular monthlies and weeklies of wide cir- 
culation are used, they need not be indexed by locality, 
although records of replies may be kept by localities and 
even by seasons, if desired. 

Of course, a great many replies will be received from 
which it will be impossible to tell what medium induced 
the inquiry. A record should be kept of these, and at the 
end of each month, they should be divided among the 
papers in proportion to the known replies received from 
each. 


TURNING INQUIRIES INTO ORDERS 


By the use of a follow-up system a large proportion 
of the inquiries received from advertisements and other 
sources may be turned into orders. No large business has 
_ever been built up except by repeated effort, and no sales- 
man is successful who ceases to call on a prospective customer 
because he did not sell him on the first visit. Mail solicita- 
tion must be carried out on a definite plan and all inquiries 
and replies closely followed up if good results are to be had. 

Inquiries from advertisements will generally be of such a 
nature that they can be divided into classes and replied to 
by form letters. Such letters should be carefully prepared 
and should bring out clearly those features to which Partic- 
ular attention is desired. Through form letters the inquirer 
can be given the best and strongest 
letter that can be written, and the 
RECEIVED expense will be much less than for 
personal letters. 

Immediately upon its receipt, an 
inquiry should be stamped witha time 
stamp, and also with the correspond- 
ence stamp. (See accompanying illustrations.) The spaces 
on the correspondence stamp should be filled out so as to show 
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the source from which the inquiry was obtained, the date 
answered, and whether a form or special letter was sent. 
Form letters should be given a title letter, as A, B, C, etc., 
and all circulars and literature should be known by number, 
so that the use of a check-mark on the stamp will clearly 
indicate the particular circular sent. The letter should then 
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be filed ahead and further circulars and letters sent until 
a sale is made or further solicitation considered useless. 
The use of time and correspondence stamps not only aids 
in handling the work, but also shows who attended to the 
work and the care taken with it. 


FOLLOW-UP SYSTEMS 

One of the best methods of systematically following 
up inquiries received from advertisements, and also for per- 
sistently calling attention to duties to be performed from 
day to day, is to use a desk file with a special index as shown 
in Figs. land 2. It tells each day just what matters require 
attention, such as samples to be sent; requisitions to con- 
sider; quotations to make; claims to adjust; accounts to 
collect; bills to pay; advertisements to place, etc. The 
operation of the file is as follows: 

There are thirty-one divisions numbered from one to 
thirty-one, respectively. Twenty-six of these divisions are 
lettered A, B, C, etc., and twelve others are labeled to repre- 
sent the months. To explain the use of these divisions, 
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assume that today is July 1. 


Today several letters have 


been received from prospectives; we will answer them, and 


Pino Z 


as replies may be expected in a week, we will file them ahead 


under division eight. 


We have promises from two adver- 


tisers to renew before the tenth; we file these under that date. 


Man 


Fic. .2 


We have a note to pay on 
the twelfth and a committee 
meeting on the same day. 
We have a letter from Mr. 
Howe to which we have 
promised to reply as soon as 
we can get the information 
he desires. This letter we file 
under letter H, and the other 
memoranda under the dates 
on which they require atten- 
tion. The eighth arrives, 
and we find the letters of 
prospectives awaiting atten- 
tion. The letters of those 
who have subscribed are filed © 


away, the others are written to again and their letters filed 
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ahead to the fifteenth. Mr. Howe’s letter is also here, but as 
we are not ready to reply, we leave it in the file until we get 
the information desired. On the tenth we find the letters 
of those who have promised to renew advertising contracts: 
these are given attention and filed as deemed best. On 
the twelfth the memoranda of our note to pay and the 
meeting to attend come up and are taken out of the file. 
This method is followed day by day as the different papers 
come to hand. Matters not requiring attention for a month 
or two are filed in the division for the month in which 
they should come up, and on the first of each month all the 
papers in that division are taken out and distributed under 
the dates on which they require attention. 

From the preceding an idea can be had of the many uses 
to which such a file can be put; a trial, however, will fully 
demonstrate its value. 


FILING OF CORRESPONDENCE 


The use of letter files indexed with numbers instead 
of letters does away with so many of the mistakes common 
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to the latter system that it seems destined to become the 
popular method for filing correspondence. The same letter- 
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file cabinets are used in both cases. In the numerical sys- 
tem, each file drawer contains an index of twenty-five leaves, 
the tabs in the first drawer being numbered from one to 
twenty-five, those in the second from twenty-six to fifty, and 
so on up through each drawer of the cabinet. 

All correspondence being filed by number, there must be 
an index that will tell under what division to file the cor- 
respondence of any particular firm. This index is usually 
in the form of cards arranged alphabetically, a card and a 
number being assigned to each firm. See Fig. 1. 

Correspondence is sometimes received from a firm signed 
by some one connected with the firm instead of with the firm 
name. Of course all such correspondence should be filed 
with that of the firm. Write a card for the person signing 
and give it the same number as that of the firm, and on this 
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card give the firm name; also on the firm card give the name 
of the writer. See Fig. 2. 

To find the correspondence of any party is but the work 
of a moment, as a reference to the card index will give the 
file number of the firm, after which it is merely necessary to 
refer to the numerical division indicated on the card. 

Some of the advantages of this system of filing over the 
alphabetical are as follows: 

Less liability to make mistakes in filing. 

Quicker reference to all the correspondence of one party. 

Correspondence will not become divided by a writer sign- 
ing some communications personally and others in the com- 
pany name. 
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All the letters from each firm are together, instead of 
being mixed with those of other firms having the same 
alphabetical letter. 

All correspondence is filed in the order of its receipt; the 
last letter written or received is always first under that 
division. 

In addition to being an index to the files, the record 
cards can be made to show such information as rating 
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limit of credit, order received or given, promptness of pay- 
ments, circular matter sent, prices quoted, and much other 
information. 

The use of a distributor, Fig. 3, for papers to be filed is a 
saver of labor when filing, and also in keeping the papers in 
a place easy of access while they are waiting to be filed. 
Whether the alphabetical or numerical system of filing is in 
use, it makes no difference in handling the sorting cabinet. 
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All letters and papers, as soon as they are attended to, 
should be placed in this file, together with the answers 
and memoranda, and there they should be indexed and 
properly filed. The use of such a system will prevent the 
confusion so often seen in offices where no regular method 
of handling has been adopted. 


HANDLING OF MAIL 


All mail received should be opened by one person and 
divided for the departments to which it should go. This 
will save a great deal of confusion and loss of time and will 
have much to do with reducing the number of errors usually 
made in handling correspondence. While it is well under- 
stood that but one subject should be mentioned in a letter, 
it is a common thing to find several, even in correspondence 
from the best business houses. In some offices, the sections 
belonging to different departments are copied. By doing 
this, each department receives its letter practically at 
the same time and all replies will go back to the writer 
on the same day. By following this plan, the reply of 
each department to its section of the letter can be attached 
to the copy of that section, and, eventually, when all are 
filed, they will appear together under the same number 
and with the original letter, provided the numerical system 
of filing is used. It will be seen that if each department 
were to mail its own correspondence, this division of letters 
would tend to increase the cost of postage, but if the plan 
is adopted of having but one person handle the letters from 
all departments, all would be sent to the mailing clerk, 
and there, as far as possible, be separated, so that if there 
were several letters for one concern, they would be mailed 
together; the saving of time and postage by this system 
will be found practical and profitable. 

In an office where the correspondence is extensive, one 
letter must often be referred to the heads of several depart- 
ments; the use of a stamp like the one shown in Fig. 1 will 
be found of great assistance. When the mail is opened, 
this stamp is affixed to those letters containing information 
for the different departments. Check-marks are placed 
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before the names of those departments that should give 
the letter attention before it is finally filed. After attention 
is given, a similar check is placed after the name. If, in 
the judgment of any of those 
through whose hands the letter 
passes, it is advisable that still 
others see it, check-marks can 
be placed before their names. 
The filing clerk should have in- 
structions never to file a letter 
bearing this stamp until every 
mame that is preceded by a 
check-mark has a similar mark 
afterit. Ifthe lettersare handled 
by others than the heads of the 
departments and whose names 
are therefore not on the list, the 
initials can be placed after the name instead of the custom- 
ary check-mark. 

Nothing annoys a customer quite so much as to receive 
a soliciting or a dunning letter when the customer has 
just sent in a letter of complaint. In the large concerns 
where the correspondence is subdivided, it is possible that 
while the letter of complaint is in the hands of the proper 
clerk, another may be writing to the same person a letter of a 
different tenor. To stop this, it is only necessary to provide 
the clerk opening the mail with 
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STOP a stamp, similar in arrangement 
to the one shown in Fig. 2. 
Follow-Up This is stamped on all letters 


of complaint and before letters 
are given to the ones handling 
Shipment the complaints, they are sent to 
other departments so that cor- 

Fic. 2 respondence will be temporarily 
stopped. For instance: if an order has been entered and 
acknowledged at a certain price and the customer complains 
when advised of the price, shipment is stopped temporarily 
by a check-mark following the word ‘‘shipment.’’ Then the 
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letter is returned to the proper clerk for attention. 
complaints, such as incorrect shipment, unsatisfactory goods, 


etc., are handled in a similar manner. 
Shipment of any order, no matter how small, should be 
He should have a 


authorized by the proper credit man. 
stamp, which should be put on the order and the necessary 
information added so that he may pass upon the order intel- 
ligently. His blue-pencil O. K. over the stamp shows that 
the credit is satisfactory and shipment can be made. 
FILING OF CATALOGS 
The most convenient and practical method of indexing 
catalogs is to use a cabinet with drawers of various sizes 
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to accommodate the different catalogs and circulars. The 
dimensions of the cabinet and drawers depend wholly 
One drawer may 


on the requirements of the business. 
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be divided into compartments for small odd-sized catalogs, 
between the standard sizes, 3? in. x64 in. and 6 in. X9 in. 
Another for small-sized envelope catalogs, circulars folded 
down to fit the space, and postal cards. Still another 
for catalogs about 9 in.X12in. It is also necessary to have 
a drawer without partitions in which to place the very 
large catalogs. Every drawer has a label holder. Each 
space is numbered and the numbers on the labels indicate 


PULLE 


the numbers of the spaces in the drawers. The catalogs 
are then arranged in the space they fit closely. Circulars 
are folded to envelope size and placed with the smallest 
catalogs. 

Newspaper clippings, scraps, advertisements, etc. should 
be slipped into an envelope marked with the subject of which 
they treat and also placed with the smallest catalogs. When 
everything that is to be kept is placed in the cabinet, take 
out each catalog and mark upon it the number of the drawer 
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and the position it occupies. As each catalog or paper 
is marked, take record cards from the card index, which 
is used in conjunction with the catalog cabinet, and make 
the necessary entries thereon, as shown in the illustration. 

It is often desirable to index catalogs by name and sub- 
ject; for this purpose cards are suitable. The name card 
may be arranged to contain such additional information 
as the date the catalog was issued, discounts quoted on 
various lines, and freight rates. The subject card is of 
the utmost value when sending out inquiries for new prices 
on any article, as it furnishes the addresses of all makers 
known. Although a little time and labor are required to 
get a system of this kind arranged, the benefits derived from 
it are enormous. 


PURCHASE ORDERS 


Orders for goods bought should be made out in duplicate, 
and on forms consecutively numbered; one copy is kept 
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ADVISE OF FICE AT ONCE CONCERNING ANY CAUSE FOR DELAY IN THE PROMPT COMPLETION OF THIS ORDER. 


as a record from which to check the goods when they are 
received. The order number will enable ready reference 
to be made when desired. Orders given for stock required 
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for any special purpose or job should give such information. 
By the use of carbon paper, as shown, both copies are made 
at one writing. 


CHECKING OF INVOICES 


All bills before being paid should be O. K.’d by the buyer 
or manager, for quantity, quality, price, and extension. 


Received O. K. 
Extensions O. K. 


Price O. K. | 
Approved 


Charge 


The use of a rubber stamp like that shown in the illustration 
will simplify the work, and if always used, will frequently 
save trouble for the financial officer of a firm or corporation. 


REGISTER FOR UNPAID BILLS 


The handling of unpaid bills so that we may at any time 
know who and how much we owe and when they should 
be paid is one of the bugbears of office detail. By the use 
of an invoice register, as illustrated on page 222, this 
and much more can be shown, no matter how long the 
invoices have to run before maturity. It is indexed by 
months, so that the work in it can commence at any time 
and every invoice be readily recorded under the proper date. 

Each invoice should be given a number and this number 
should be written on the price tag of the goods, so that if 
required, the invoice that accompanied them can be quickly 
found. The invoice number on the price tag will show on 
what invoice the goods were billed, and if the same has been 
paid, it will be found filed with the check that paid it. If not 
paid, it will be found under the number in the holder for 
unpaid bills. 
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If accounts are kept with the people we buy from, their 
credits may be posted from this register to their ledger 
accounts. If this is done, columns should be added to the reg- 
ister so that the bills may be properly distributed to the 
different accounts. If accounts are not kept with the 
people we buy from, then the proper accounts can be debited 
when the bills are paid by giving each department a column 
in the check-register. 


STOCK ON HAND 


The value of keeping an accurate record of stock on 
hand and used in each job cannot be overestimated. Aill 
stock should be received and given out by one person, and 


no stock should be given out without a requisition, and 
receipt being taken for it. Unless a system of this kind is 
adopted, it will be impossible to tell how much stock of any 
kind is used on a job, or how much remains on hand. As 
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the kind of stock to be used will be constantly changing, a 
card system for this work will be best to adopt. The full 
value of a stock record is had only when the entries are 
promptly made, as when stock is received or given out. 
The form shown here is a practical one, and if kept up 
to date, the record becomes a perpetual basis of inventory. 

As soon as stock is received it must be verified and entered 
and a record of it sent to the bookkeeper, so that the invoice 
may be checked as soon as received. This is a better 
plan to follow than to wait for the invoice before entering 
the stock, because, quite frequently, the stock is received 
and used before an invoice is had. 


INVENTORIES 


A card system is the best for keeping an inventory of 
machinery, fixtures, and tools. The card illustrated is well 
adapted to the purpose. 


Pet] 
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Inventories of stock are best kept in a book ruled for the 
purpose with columns for conveniently recording several 
inventories side by side, as shown. 


INVENTORIES. 
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PETTY CASH BOOK 


A small book is usually kept for the items of cash paid 
out daily for sundry expenses. This is called a petty cash 
book, and all money put into the cash drawer for this pur- 
pose should be charged to petty cash, and when paid out 
must first be entered in this book with a full explanation, and 
at the end of the month summed up under proper heads and 
entered in the cash book, from which the items are posted 
to the proper accounts. As it is in the petty cash trans- 
actions that leaks most frequently occur, it is a good plan to 
use a stamp, as shown, and thus get a receipt for all money 
paid out for such transactions. By using this stamp for 
small cash items, and voucher checks for all other items, 
receipts will be had for every cent paid out. This is a con- 
dition of affairs that should be found in every modern office. 


VOUCHER CHECKS 


Probably the best way of obtaining receipts for all bills 
paid is to use a voucher check, a form of which is here shown. 
This is an ordinary check with a receipt form attached, on 
which is stated for what the check is given. The receiver 
of such a check must sign this voucher as in full payment 
for the bill mentioned. By using this form, the original 
bill need not be sent out, but should be filed in a numerical 
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folder file, and with the paid check, when it has been returned 
through the bank. The back of this check may show the 
distribution of the account paid if desired. 


DISTRIBUTING CHECK-REGISTER 


It is more convenient and a saving of time to use padded 
checks instead of a check-book and to use a check-register 
instead of stubs in a check-book. Check-registers and 
padded voucher checks are furnished free by banks the 
same as check-books. The form of register shown on page 229 
not only takes the place of the check-stubs but, to a very 
large extent, of the cash book and ledger. This is done 
by having a number of columns in which a distribution is 
made of all money paid out. The total amount for which 
a check is drawn must be accounted for by being entered in 
one or more of these columns, and being so entered amounts 
to the same as its being posted to the same account in the 
ledger. The weekly or monthly footings of these columns 
should be carried to the ledger so that a trial balance may 
be had and also that each month’s business can be begun in 
the register without carrying the footings forward. There 
are several ways of accomplishing this, but the best way is to 
foot the register at the end of each month and then enter 
these footings on the credit side of the cash book and post 
them to the ledger. By this plan, all cash received and cash 
paid out will be entered in proper form in the cash book 
and the labor of entering and posting each item saved, only 
one entry being made each month for all the money paid 
out on any one account. 

The money paid out through the petty cash book during 
the month should be properly distributed to the accounts to 
which it belongs by being entered in and posted from the 
cash book. The net cash balance will be shown by the cash 
book; the bank balance by the register; and the currency 
balance by the petty cash book. 

In addition to a petty cash book and a distributing check- 
register, a cash book must be kept for entering the sums: 
received from customers, etc., the footings of the check- 
register, and the petty-cash disbursements, and for recording 
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items of discount arising from the payment of invoices before 
they are due, also, interest on bills receivable and discount 
for loans on bills payable. 

A cash book with two columns on each side will answer 
the purpose. The first column on each side should be used 
for interest and discount items and the second column for 
cash items. All cash receipts must be entered daily. Ifa 
customer pays an invoice and deducts discount, credit him 
for the full amount of the invoice by an entry on the left- 
hand page of the cash book, placing the amount he deducts 
for discount in the first column, and the net amount he 
pays in cash in the second column. These items can be 
posted to the credit of his account in one sum or separately, 
as desired. 

All payments made by check are entered in the check- 
register and distributed in the proper columns. Once 
a week, or once a month, the check-register is footed and 
the footings are entered on the credit side of the cash book 
in the second column. When paying an invoice from which 
a deduction for discount is made, the amount of this deduc- 
tion is at once entered on the credit side of the cash book 
in the first column, and on the samie line with the invoice in 
the invoice register. This item is posted to the debit of the 
same account that the cash item will be posted to at the end 
of the month. 

THE CARD LEDGER 

The advantages of the card system, used as a ledger 
in place of books, have led to its adoption by many of the 
progressive business houses. Briefly stated, these advan- 
tages are as follows: 

1. The separation of closed from open accounts, the 
closed accounts being kept in a separate drawer or cabinet, 
ot in transfer cases, and replaced among the live accounts in 
the event that they are reopened. 

2. Accounts are kept together—not mixed in pro- 
miscuously with other accounts, as in a book—and a number 
once assigned to an account is never given to another. 
When one card fills up, the account is continued on another 
and the filled cards are filed together in the drawer or transfer 
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case for closed accounts, where they can be quickly and 
easily referred to. 

3. Reference is quicker, both on account of the minute 
classification possible, and on account of the ledger being 
unencumbered by dead matter. 

4. In taking off trial balances, half the time is saved, 
as it is only necessary to work from the active accounts. 

5. In making out statements, several can work on the 
accounts at one time, thus making it possible to get state- 
ments out promptly each month. 

6. In the event that any legal question arises, and 
the ledger accounts are to be admitted as evidence, the card 
or cards containing same may be produced in court without 
interfering with the bookkeeper’s work on the balance of the 
ledger. 

An objection that has been raised against the adoption 
of the card ledger, as commonly understood, is that it 
would take longer to find the cards when posting than it 
would to find the accounts in the ledger. This objection 
has been entirely overcome by a method of indexing the 
cards, as shown in Fig. 1, from which it will be seen that, 
in looking for a card, it is only necessary to handle the exact 
card wanted, as it can be picked out without reference to 
any others in the drawer. 

The cards are divided into groups of one hundred. These 
are again subdivided into groups of ten. The guide cards 
shown at the left of the illustration indicate the groups of 
100; those immediately to the right of these, and numbered 
from 0 to 9, indicate the groups of 10, while the cards them- 
selves bear tabs numbered from 0 to 9. For example, if 
card 1716 were wanted, it would be found back of the general 
guide card 1700, and in front of the guide card 1 (the “1” 
being the guide for the tens), while the tab 6 (““6” indicating 
the unit) would locate the card instantly. 

In opening a new account, a card with the tab having the 
number indicated by the unit figure of the next consecutive 
account would be used. For instance, if the next account 
to be opened were 998, it would have to be opened on a card 
with the tab 8, and the card would then be placed among the 
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100 cards back of the guide 900, and in that particular 
group of tens in front of the guide 9. 

Fig. 2 shows a ledger card as filled out in actual use. 

Another feature of the card ledger to which especial 
attention is called is that, even though the removal of 
closed accounts may leave but one card in some of the 
groups of tens, such cards can be instantly located, as the 
guide cards indicating the groups of hundreds, as well as those 


Z 


indicating the tens, are always in sight. When accounts are 
kept numerically, an index to customers’ account numbers 
is obtained by using a card index with ordinary size record 
cards on which the name, address, rating, account number, 
etc. are entered, these cards being filed between alphabetically 
subdivided guide cards, as shown in Fig. 3. 

The same latitude as to the arrangement of the cards in 
the card ledger can be had as in any other form of the card 
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index. When it is not desired to file the cards numerically, 
using a separate alphabetical index for names, they may be 
filed either alphabetically by name, by towns, or by states 
and towns. If any other than a numerical arrangement 
is followed, cards without the printed tabs are used. 

An index to the customers’ ledger, where books are used, 
is best kept on cards in the form shown in Fig. 4. 
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Ledger paper and cards can be had in different styles 
of ruling besides the form in most general use. The styles 


shown in Figs. 5 and 6 are favored by many and are among 
the best in use. 


LABOR-SAVING TRIAL-BALANCE BOOK 


The object of the labor-saving trial-balance book is to save 
the writing of the titles of accounts more than once a year, 
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and give, in a condensed form, just the information that the 
manager, or proprietor, wishes to have concerning the account 
of each customer. By the use of a short leaf after six 
months’ balances have been entered, the money columns are 
again brought close up to the title of the accounts, thus avoid- 
ing the necessity of looking across a very wide page toward 
the close of the year. While the illustration is in black, 
in actual practice the rulings across the page are in alter- 
nate colors of blue and red, which greatly aid the eye in 
tracing a line to the extreme right of the page. As a book 
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of reference for the manager, it places before him the stand- 
ing of each account and in such a form that reference to 
former balances of the same account is made by simply 
running the eye back along the line, when it can be seen 
how the account has been running. This will then be the 
means of calling attention to the fact that some particular 
account is being increased beyond the limit desired, and lead 
to a settlement or curtailing of such account before a finan- 
cial loss occurs. The saving of time and labor required to 
take off a trial balance will be so apparent by the use of this 
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system that many of those who have been in the habit of 
taking off a trial balance but once or twice a year may now 
do so each month with but little, if any, increase of cost. 


LEDGER BALANCES 


The use of card and other ledgers that are ruled with 
a balance column, which is supposed to be kept up to date 
and to show the daily balance of each account, has greatly 
increased the work for those bookkeepers who follow the old 
plan of writing down the old balance, placing under it the 
sum of the sales, adding them, and subtracting the credits 
from this amount to get a new balance. 

A method much in use by modern accountants is to 
add mentally the sales, the old balance, and the difference 
between the sum of the credits and zero. 

For example, the old balance is $175.82, the sum of the 
sales is $391.67, and the sum of the credits is $372.57. 

The subtraction of the sum of the credits from zero is 
made mentally as the work proceeds. 

Adding the units of the balance and sales items gives 
7+2=9 and adding to this the difference between the units 
figure of the credits and zero, which is 3, gives 12, the 
figure 2 being the first figure of the new balance. Continu- 
ing, 6+8+5=19, the 9 for a second figure. 

It will be seen that no attention is paid to the tens figure in 
either of these cases—simply using the unit figure and drop- 
ping the tens. To proceed, the first dollar column adds 
1+5+8, which gives 4 for the answer; 9+7+3=19, 
3+1+7=11, and dropping the tens figure as before leaves 1, 
which gives a balance, as will be seen, of $194.92. 

If the sum of the numbers in any column is less than 10, 
1 must be subtracted from the sum of the next column, but if 
the sum is 20 or more, 1 must be added to the next column; 
if 30 or more, 2 must be added, etc. For example, 


Balance.........; -@2¢.0¢ alates. «uc oo 0. eek $212.10 
Dette. so. a... ce eee DietEtR Ves he ce 
Credits. ........... 182.16 | Gretite. oo. ia See eae 
alan st ef Os rae 197 .46 
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HANDLING A LEDGER 

A great deal of time and labor will be saved in handling 
a ledger by dividing it into sections. One section should 
consist of the general or representative accounts of the 
business, such as proprietors’ accounts, investment and 
personal; stock; bills receivable; bills payable; expense; 
merchandise; rent; machinery; loss and gain; discount; 
interest, and any other special accounts. Another section 
should contain the accounts with customers, and another 
may be devoted to the persons from whom goods are bought, 
provided it is deemed best to keep individual accounts 
with them. 

By thus dividing the ledger, each section may be treated 
independently, and a statement of any division can be made 
without handling the pages devoted to another. This will be 
not only found of advantage in doing ledger work, but will 
minimize the chances of error, and if an error is made will 
greatly aid in quickly locating it in one of the sections, which 
may then be checked without reviewing the work of. the 
others. This method of dividing the work of the ledger 
does not make it necessary to change, in any way, the 
arrangements or plans of handling the other books used. 
To locate an error to a division proceed as follows: 

The customer’s section is increased by the postings from 
the sales book and decreased by the credits from the cash 
book. If the last posting of this section was $3,798.15, 
and the sales $2,213.42, and the collections $2,617.19, then 
$3,798.15 + $2,213.42 — $2,617.19 gives $3,394.38 as the post- 
ing of this section for the new trial balance. 

The purchases, if kept in one section, would be increased 
by the posting of credits from the invoice register and 
decreased by the debits posted to their accounts from the 
cash book. If no error is found in those sections, then it 
must be in the general section and can best be found by 
checking the items posted to it. 

Before doing this, it would be advisable to find out which 
side of the trial balance the error is on; in this way, probably 
one-half of the work that would otherwise be required to 
find the error will be saved. If the amount posted to the 
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ledger from the other books used is known, this information 
can be quickly had. Suppose that posting is being done 
from the journal, a sales book, and a cash book. The 
purchase-book footing is $1,579.75; journal, $7,031.31; 
sales book, $1,203.05; cash receipts, $9,539.47; cash expendi- 
tures, $3,154.24; amount of accounts closed, $2,704.64. 
The trial balance with items as here shown is out $43.56. 


TRIAL BALANCE 


Cam pert i k5 sae ae ee $14,061.58 $3,154.24 
1 Harry Lindsay’s stock....... 5,635.82 
WH RARE. os eee ee eeea 425.00 
14 Wien. oo as ee ee eee 3,797.55 
rte Beri ea ee 225.00 
Bote, Beattie eo eos oes 294.25 
a WW. E. Haywuod:. > 37-3, 62.50 
10 BW ave eae at 44 
16 Holbrook & White.......... 452.05 79.75 
TT Ge es a ee 219.00 
18 L. M. Foskett.. cores Wee 131.25 
ie We ton 0 5,635.82 
7 RO Ma ae oe ee 1,500.00 


$19,759.62 $19,803.18 

To find on which side of the trial balance this error is, 
or what part of it is on each side, proceed as follows: 
Add together footing of previous trial balance; thus 


Journal footings............... $7,031.31 $7,031.31 
Portes GG fo) ni se a 1,579.75 1,579.75 
Sales book.. Sede betas moe rea 1,203.05 1,203.05 
Cash trae ad tceniinea 9,539.47 3,154.24 
Items posted from cash book.. 3,154.24 9,539.47 

22,507.82 22,507.82 
Deduct amount of closed accts.. 2,704.64 2,704.64 


$19,803.18 — $19,803.18 

The footing of the trial balance should be $19,803.18. 
It is found, therefore, that the credit side of the trial balance 
is correct and that the error is on the debit side. The amount 
of the error is $43.56 and this is the difference between the 
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footing of the debit side of the trial balance and the foot- 
ing of the proof. The most likely way in which this error 
could occur is either a transposition of figures or the posting 
of dollars for cents. If the error is one of dollars posted as 
cents, then the dollars and cents of the error added together 
will be 99. To locate this error omit the cents, add 1 to the 
dollars, and the sum will be found posted as cents when it 
should be dollars, or vice versa. Glancing over the trial 
balance, it will be seen that there is a debit of 44 cents 
against E. W. Taylor, and, referring to his account in the 
ledger, it is found that the debit should be 44 dollars. The 
difference between $44 and $.44 is $43.56, or the error. 

By the use of the preceding method it is always possible 
to locate on which side of our trial balance an error is, or 
what part of it is on each side. In this way the checking 
of the work is saved and the error is more quickly located 
than if the work were done blindly and without knowing 
approximately where the error had occurred. 


LOOSE-LEAF SYSTEM 


For a long time the loose-leaf system of handling orders 
has been in satisfactory use, and gradually it has become 
extended until today it is fully recognized as one of the 
most advanced and economical methods of keeping account 
records. The primary objects of the loose-leaf system 
are to eliminate all surplus, or dead, matter from the current- 
order binder or ledger and to overcome the periodical 
necessity of opening new books and the consequent loss 
of time. 

Current accounts are kept in the ledger proper, which is 
so constructed that each leaf is separate and entirely inde- 
pendent of all others, making it possible to remove one or 
more as necessity may demand. The accounts are gener- 
ally arranged in alphabetical order. Index leaves are inter- 
spersed through the book, followed by their respective 
account leaves, bringing all of the A’s, B’s, and C’s together, 
as shown in the illustration. In addition to this alphabetical 
method of indexing, the accounts can be divided into sec- 
tions according to salesmen’s routes or territory, numerically, 
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or in any other desired manner. Accounts, once having 
been arranged in the ledger, always remain in the same 
relative position. For instance, account No. 1 under A in 
any section always retains this number, making reference 
to any account easy and without the use of an index. In 
an ordinary bound ledger this cannot be done, as when an 
account has filled a page it must be transferred to another 
page and the bookkeeper must add this page number to his 
memorized list of accounts or constantly refer to an index, 
which is of course a waste of time and therefore expensive. 

Accounts that have been closed can be separated from 
active accounts and placed in a transfer ledger or binder, 
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which becomes a book of reference for past transactions. 
This book should be arranged in the same way as the cur- 
rent ledger, and may then be referred to in the same manner. 
Leaves of any certain account as they become filled are 
always placed together in the transfer, and thus a record of 
all transactions with every customer is immediately acces- 
sible in one book and without turning to different parts of it. 
Leaves for these books may be had in a large variety of styles, 
and one binder may, if desired, be used for several purposes. 

‘These books may not only be used for orders and as 
ledgers, but for all purposes for which bound books are used. 
They are especially adapted to cost-accounting work, where 
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large sheets with a number of distribution columns are 
required. Thus used, the current binder is kept for goods 
in process of manufacture and a transfer binder for records of 
finished contracts. 


COMBINED LOOSE-LEAF BILL AND LEDGER 


Two sets of billheads like those shown in Fig. 1, and 
of different colors, should be had. One of these should 
be perforated so that the center part, or actual bill, may be 
easily detached. When an order is shipped, the bill is made 
out on the perforated sheet, and at the same time, by means 
of a carbon, a duplicate is made on the other sheet. This 
copy is then placed in a loose-leaf binder and becomes the 
ledger account of the buyer. If another bill is bought before 
this one is paid, a carbon copy of that bill is filed with the first 
one and becomes a part of the ledger account. In connection 
with this binder ledger a recapitulation sheet, Fig. 2, must be 
kept showing the amounts sold. When one of these bills 
is paid, the usual entry is made in the cash book and this 
in turn is posted to the ledger sheet in the date, folio, and 
credit columns at the right of the sheet, part payments 
being treated in the same way. A bill being paid in full, 
the ledger-account sheet is transferred from the ledger binder 
to the closed-accounts holder, where it is filed in the same 
manner as it was in the ledger holder. The filing scheme 
for both these holders must be alike. It may be alphabetical 
by customers only, or it may be divided into states or states 
and towns, the customers’ accounts then being filed alpha- 
betically and by location. 

This use of these carbon copies as a ledger saves all sales- 
book work, as no such book is needed. It also saves all 
posting; the bill being made out, the sales-book entry, 
the posting and ledger record being all made at the same 
time. Of course, this form of ledger could not well be used 
where each customer makes very frequent purchases, 
because the ledger would soon become too large and unwieldy 
but for a business having a large number of customers who 
buy at irregular periods, it is the best ledger yet devised. 
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CREDIT SYSTEM 


Every large business house understands the necessity 
of keeping a sharp lookout as to the financial standing 
of customers and the amount of credit to which they are 
entitled. Every wholesale concern has its credit record, and 
the more systematically it is kept, the better are that con- 
cern’s chances for a successful career. 

The following is a system of filing credit reports that 
combines all the requirements of the perfect credit system, 
namely, convenience, completeness, expansibility, and easy 
reference. It consists briefly of placing reports in folders, 
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numbering them, and filing them in file drawers, in which 
they are held compactly together and in an upright position. 

The folders are made of heavy manila paper, triple- 
folded, with number and printed form on the outside leaf, 
as shown. A folder is given to each customer, and his 
reports are pasted therein at the top of the inside center fold. 
These reports, together with letters from salesmen, reports 
from the banks, etc., which naturally form part of the cus- 
tomer’s credit record, are attached by the upper edge to 
the folder, one on top of the other as they come in, so that 
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they can be turned like leaves of a book. The latest report 
will always be on top. This gives a complete record extend- 
ing over a considerable period of time and one that can be 
easily and quickly referred to. 

The file drawer shown in the accompanying figure, is made 
with flat steel rod sides, permitting the greatest possible 
amount of light to be thrown on the reports, so that all the 
information on front of folder can be read without removing 
the folder from the file. The folders are pressed compactly 
together and are retained in an upright position by means 
of a compressor attached to a follower board, which slides 
on a Steel strip set in a groove in the bottom of the drawer. 
This compressor can be instantly released to permit the 


examination of papers. A numerical arrangement of the 
folders is suggested as most convenient for business houses 
having a large number of accounts. 

In this arrangement, the drawers always contain the same 
number of folders—say, 250—the first drawer being labeled 
1—250, the second 251—500, etc. To complete the system, 
an index to customers would be required, and for this pur- 
pose the card index has no equal, on account of its expansi- 
bility and easy reference. 

A card is made out for each customer, giving the name 
and address, together with the number of the folder and 
other brief details. These cards are then filed in a card- 
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index cabinet in alphabetical order, and afford instantaneous 
reference to all the most essential points of any customer’s 
credit record. The printed form of these cards, like that 
of the folders, varies according to the requirements of 
the user. 

In the arrangement of cards in the cabinet, much depends 


on the number of names to be indexed and the reference 


that may be desired. Ordinarily, the cards are arranged 


according to customers’ names, between alphabetically 
subdivided guide cards. If, however, the list is large, 
and comprises customers all over the country, the cards may 
be filed according to states and towns, the cards being placed 
in alphabetical order after the town guides. 


The main advantage of this credit system is that it is 


always a fresh, up-to-date record, unencumbered by use- 


less matter, for whenever an account is closed, the folder — 


belonging to it may be taken out and its number given to a 
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new customer, the proper record being made on the card of 
the customer whose account has been closed. It makes no 
difference how many customers a firm may have, the credit 
record of any one of them can be referred to almost instantly. 

If it is desired to retain the old reports for future refer- 
ence—which it is undoubtedly well to do—one or two drawers 
may be set apart for transferred reports and a special card- 
index tray kept for the cards that are transferred. Such 
reports can then be readily referred to in case of necessity. 


ADDING MACHINES 


The use of an adding machine, whether a printing or a non- 
printing style, will save much time and brain fag and leave 
the bookkeeper with more energy for other work requiring 
his powers. 

In taking a trial balance, an adding machine may be used 
to list and add the debit and credit items or footings in 
separate columns; or they may be listed in one column but 
added separately. A carbon also can be made. If only the 
balances are required, these can be handled in the same way. 

The listing and recapitulation of each clerk’s daily cash 
and charge sales is quickly made by means of an adding 
machine, as is also a tabulation of the entire business of each 
department. The listing of the monthly sales of each sales- 
man, at both cash and sales prices, is regularly done in many 
houses, and is a valuable guide for the management. The 
listing and making of a carbon copy of deposits is another 
common use for machines. In making out monthly state- 
ments, especially where the accounts are long, a machine 
is of great convenience, and if the statement footings are to 
be copied into the ledger, the adding prepares the items 
for the trial balance. 

The proving of daily postings is the greatest safeguard 
against errors in the trial balance. A good method to be 
followed when using an adding machine for the work is 
to place a thin marking slip between the ledger pages when 
the first posting is made to a page. This slip should extend 
beyond the leaves, and a different color may be used to 
advantage to indicate debits or credits. When the posting 
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is completed for the day, the items should be run off on the 
machine, adding the debits and credits separately; of course, 
these sums should be equal. 


TYPEWRITER BOOKKEEPING 


The neatness and legibility of the typewriter invoice has 
led to the adoption of the typewriter for so many other 
bookkeeping uses that now, through the use of carbon 
copies and loose-leaf books or card systems, it is possible 
to do nearly all kinds of bookkeeping work on a writing 
machine. 

By the use of a carbon sheet and a page of a loose-leaf 
sales book, the entries of charges may be made ready for 
posting at the same time the bill is made out, and with a 
certainty that the charge will exactly agree with the bill. 
This form of sales book may be further elaborated by adding 
columns for the extension of the amounts to be posted to 
different ledgers. 

Some writing machines are so equipped that the adding 
of items and the totals of the various columns may be car- 
ried on at the same time the writing is done. Subtractions 
for allowances, credits, and discounts may also be made. 
In cases calling for duplicate bills for branch houses or other 
departments, these bills may be made at one time. 

Many houses use a complete series of blanks for various 
purposes, such as requisitions for purchases. In such a set, 
the printed forms vary somewhat in wording, and frequently 
a different color is used for each blank in the set. For 
example, a requisition set may contain the original for the 
department requiring the goods, a duplicate to be kept by 
that department, a copy for the purchasing department, 
and another to serve as a notice to the receiving department 
that such goods are expected. 

Some houses use a system by which the original order is 
copied, an acknowledgment made out, a salesman’s notice 
prepared, a shipping label printed, and a packer’s check-slip 
and a shipping memorandum furnished all at one writing. 
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AUDITING 


Whatever reason may be given by the employer at the 
time an audit is arranged for, there are usually, at least, 
three objects in having an audit made; namely, (1) the 
detection of fraud, (2) the locating of technical errors, and 
(3) the improvement of the methods by which the books are 
kept. An auditor will, of course, have all these in mind, 
but he must be guided in his work by the stated or implied 
desires of his employer. 

Before beginning an audit, the accountant must thor- 
oughly familiarize himself with the system and books in 
use, and in doing so, it is a good idea to make notes of points 
that impress him as being particularly good, as well as of 
those that he feels may be improved upon without materially 
changing the system followed. 

The following special points should be noted: The books 
kept; the persons authorized to receive or pay out money; 
and the office customs, and, in the case of a corporation, 
the by-laws relating to the handling of funds. 

Particularly note any unusual payments or receipts. 

Check the bank and cash balances. 

See that all checks compare with their stubs, also with 
the vouchers and entries. 

The postings to the individual ledgers must be checked, 
and the footings and balances — with the trial 
balance, 

The notes receivable should be compared with the notes- 
receivable book, and the notes-payable book should be gone 
over to see whether all items are recorded and whether the 
conditions agree with the other records. 

Compare the inventory prices with the actual invoices 
for the goods on hand. 

Examine carefully the methods of journalizing. 

Take special notice of how unpaid bills are filed and see 
whether they agree with the other records. 

See whether proper deductions have been made for 
depreciation, etc. 

In most cases, all footings and balances must be checked. 
An auditor should early adopt a certain characteristic check- 
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sign with which to mark all parts of his work, so that he will 
have a guide to show him just what he has gone over and 
also enable him to identify all papers and thus prevent sub- 
stitution. 

The plan of taking up the work in sections, such as pur- 
chases, sales, cash receipts, cash payments, deductions for 
doubtful accounts, allowances for depreciation, inventories, 
trial balances, etc., will aid in getting a clear insight into 
the business and in determining how the system in use may 
be improved. 


COST ACCOUNTING 


The keeping of such daily records as the time and material 
used in a piece of work, in order to show exactly what it 
costs in each department and as a whole, is a class of account- 
ing now being developed and adapted to every business. 
The following forms and explanations of their use as adapted 
to the printing business will serve as a basis from which 
forms may be made up to show similar results in any other 
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business. The best method of keeping a record of filled and 
unfilled orders is by the use of printed order sheets, Fig. 1, 
which are kept in holders, 

As soon as an order is received, it should be made out in 
duplicate on these sheets with full directions to each depart- 
ment through which it must pass. The sheets should be 
numbered consecutively and one copy placed in the unfilled 
order holder, Fig. 2. When an order has been completed 
and shipped, the ticket, which has traveled with it thus far, 
is returned from the shipping room to the office, where it is 
filed, together with a sample of the job, in numerical order 
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so that it may be quickly referred to whenever desired. The 
sheet in the holder for unfilled orders is then transferred to 
the filled order holder, Fig. 3. The sheets in the unfilled 
order holder always show just what orders are unfilled. 

After an order is filled, a bill must be sent and an account 
opened with the customer. 

The work done on every job by each person who handles 
it is kept account of by a time slip like those shown in 
Fig. 4, each person sending to the office a daily slip show- 
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ing the time he worked on each job and what this work 
consisted of. 

As several persons may have worked on the same job, 
it is necessary for the bookkeeper to have all the daily 
slips for each department gone over and all charges for each 
job compiled for each department. The daily cost for labor, 
as shown by the department cost sheets, is then copied into 
a loose-leaf cost book in which a page is devoted to a job. 
See Fig. 5. When the job is finished, the footings of this 
page will show just how much the job cost as a whole, and 
in detail, including all material used. These pages when 
completed are taken out of the binder for live jobs and filed 
in another for reference. These sheets are always filed in 
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numerical order, so that they may be readily referred to by 
the job number. 

The cost records of a piece of work may be compiled on 
a card instead of on a sheet, if desired. To show how this 
may be done and all space economically used, reference is 
made to the front and back views (Figs. 6 and 7, respec- 
tively) of a card in use by a paper-box manufacturer. When 
a quotation is made, cost is figured and the entries made 
under ‘‘estimated cost.’ As the job progresses, the actual 
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cost of each portion of the work is entered as done, and 
when completed the final cost, including freight and cartage, 
is figured, so that the card shows the net gain or loss for the 
job. 

It is comparatively an easy matter to arrange and carry 
out a cost system so far as keeping an account of the material 
used and the productive labor necessary for the job are 
concerned. The charging to each job of its proportion of 
unproductive labor and expense is another thing. There is 
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rent, light, heat, telephone, insurance, taxes, bad accounts, 
etc. to be considered, and also the office expense, superin- 
tendence, etc. to be divided. The following is a good gen- 
eral plan for doing all this and though it may not be exactly 
adapted to every business, it will furnish a basis from which 
another can be devised: 

Charge to general expense all expense items that are paid 
for and used up during the month, as light, heat, freights, 
etc. Open reserve accounts for insurance, telephone, taxes, 
and for all other accounts that are paid for in advance. 
Charge to these reserve accounts the amounts paid and 
drawn from them each month's proportion of the charge, 
crediting the reserve account and charging the proper 
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expense account. For example, insurance is paid yearly in 
advance. Charge the premium to insurance reserve and 
each month credit this account and charge insurance with 
one-twelfth of the yearly premium. At the end of the year, 
all these reserve accounts, if properly divided, will balance, 
the full amount having been charged to the expense 
accounts, 

Bad accounts are likely to occur, and to distribute the 
loss from these it is a good plan to settle on some percent- 
age of the sales, say 1%, and credit this to bad-account 
reserve and charge it to bad accounts. An entry of this 
kind will keep the books in balance, and at the same time 
provide a fund and an account to which any losses may be 
charged as they occur. : 
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Depreciation of machinery, type, etc. must be taken care 
of in the same way. Ten per cent. a year of the first cost is 
commonly allowed; 12%, or 1% a month, will be easier to 
handle and will perhaps be as near the average loss by 
depreciation. All these costs from the non-productive 
department for a month must be divided among the jobs 
in proportion to the amount received for each job. 

A trial balance should be taken every month, and, where 
possible, it is advisable to take monthly inventories, close 
the books, and make out a statement of the business or as 
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some call it, a balance sheet. A trading statement should 
also be made out, as it shows in a condensed form the gross 
profit as arrived at by deducting the cost of material and 
wages from the total sales. The net profit is shown by 
deducting the general expenses from the gross profit. 

Any loss or gain arising from the interest and discount 
account is added to, or deducted from, the net profit or loss 
as shown at this point by the trading statement. 

As each job is given a cost sheet and is charged with the 
cost of material and the amount paid for wages, and also, 
with its pro rata of the general expenses, the sum of the 
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cost of all the jobs deducted from the total sales will give a 
remainder that should exactly agree with the net profit as 
shown by the trading statement. These figures can be 
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made monthly, and, if so desired, used as a check on the 
accuracy of the trading statement. 

From a trial balance and inventories, as shown in Figs. 
Sand 9 entries to adjust depreciation discounts and reserves, 
as shown in Fig. 10, a trading statement and a statement 
of resources and liabilities would be produced, as shown in 
Figs. 11 and 12. 


BANK BOOKKEEPING 
METHOD OF WORK 


The bookkeeping method here illustrated is known as the 
check-sheet system. Under this plan, the work of the receiv- 
ing, paying, and note tellers, and mail clerk is entered in 
detail on sheets or books called scratchers. Each scratcher 
is so arranged that the work of the person handling it can 
be proved by itself. The balance is obtained from these 
scratchers by bringing together all the work on the general 
proof book, which is kept by the general-ledger bookkeeper. 
By this method, the sum of all the checks on the bank cashed 
by the paying teller, and received by the receiving teller, 
note teller, mail clerk, and from the clearing house must 
equal the total amount of checks debited on the individual 
ledger. In the same way, all the checks on correspondent 
banks received must equal those sent to the other banks 
for credit, as shown by the bank page of the individual 
ledger; and all checks received that are payable through the 
clearing house must equal those prepared for delivery to the 
clearing house, as shown by the clearing-house register. 
With this system, every cash item entering or leaving the 
bank through any of the departments is entered there, so 
that the record must agree with the resulting debit or credit 
on the ledgers. The result is that the search for an error is 
bound to be restricted to one side of the class of accounts in 
which it appears, and the error is readily found. 


RECEIVING TELLER 


The recewing teller ranks next to the paying teller in 
importance. It is his duty to receive all items except those 
taken by the note teller and received through the mail. He 
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comes in direct contact with the depositors and makes the 
deposit entries in their pass books, and also issues certificates 
of deposit and cashier’s checks. The books in his charge are 


THE EQUITABLE NATIONAL BANK 
CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 


the certificate-of-deposit register, cashier’s check register, 
receiving-teller’s scratcher, and receiving-teller’s settlement. 

The certificate-of-deposit register contains a record of 
certificates of deposit issued; it gives the date, number, 
name of payee, and amount of the certificate. At the close 
of the day the receiving teller makes out a credit ticket for 
the certificates-of-deposit account, containing the total of 
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the amounts of certificates issued; this is given to the indi- 
vidual-ledger bookkeeper for entry. When a certificate is 
paid, the date is entered in the last column so that the cer- 
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tificates outstanding may be distinguished readily and the 
amount compared with the ledger account at regular intervals. 

The cashier's check register is a book for recording cashier’s 
checks issued. In it are entered the date, number, name 
of payee, and amount of each check. At the close of busi- 
ness, the receiving teller foots the entries of the day in the 
Amount column and carries the footing to the Day Total 
column, at the same time making out a credit ticket of the 
amount for entry in the cashier’s account, When a cashier’s 
check is paid, the date is entered in the last column. 

The receiving-teller’s scratcher (see page 266) is a sheet or 
book for recording the transactions of the day at the receiv- 
ing-teller’s window. When a deposit is received, the name 
of the depositor is entered in the first column, and the amount 
of the deposit in the total column. The sum of the bills 
and coin on the deposit ticket is entered in the column 
headed Cash. Should there be a charge for the collection 
of any of the-checks deposited, the amount is deducted from 
the total of the deposit ticket and entered in the Exchange 
column. The amount left after this deduction is entered 
in the Total column. Checks drawn on the bank are entered 
separately in the column headed Equitable. Checks on banks 
that are members of the local clearing house are entered 
separately in the Clearings column; those on banks that are 
not members in the Non-Clearings column; and those on 
banks outside the city in the Correspondents column. When 
a certificate of deposit is issued, the number is entered in the 
Account Of column and the amount in the Total column. 
If the certificate was issued for cash, the amount received 
is entered in the Cash column; if for a check, the check is 
entered in the proper column. The issue of cashier’s checks 
is noted likewise at the end of the day, and in addition the 
amount of the expense debit ticket for which they are made 
out is entered under Sundry. When currency is delivered 
to the paying teller during the day the amount is entered 
under Sundry. At the close of the day, the footings of the 
columns are carried to the receiving-teller’s settlement. 

The receiving-teller’s settlement is a sheet or book used to 
prove the day’s transactions recorded in the scratcher. On 
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the debit side, opposite Checks on Equitable, Clearings, 
Correspondents, and Non-Clearings, are entered the footings 
of the corresponding columns on the scratcher. The items 
under Sundry on the scratcher are entered opposite Expense, 
and To Paying Teller. The actual cash on hand at the close 
of the day is counted and entered in detail, as shown under 
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the heading Cash on Hand, the total then being carried out 
as indicated. On the credit side, the sum of the entries in 
the Total column of the scratcher is entered opposite Deposits 
and the footing of the Exchange column opposite Exchange. 
The debit and credit sides of the settlement are footed, and 
if they agree, the day’s work is considered correct. 


PAYING TELLER 


The paying teller is an employe of the first importance 
in a bank, ranking next to the cashier. He has charge 
of the bank’s money, and it is his duty to cash checks and 
make all other payments called for by the business of the 
bank. It is necessary for him to keep in close touch with 
the condition of the depositors’ accounts, and he must have a 
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thorough knowledge of the depositors’ signatures. He sells 
bank drafts and. when the function is not performed by the 
cashier, certifies checks. The books in his charge are the 
certified-check register, paying-teller’s scratcher, and pay- 
ing-teller’s settlement. 

The certified-check register contains a record of all checks 
certified. The date of the certification, the name of the 
drawer, the name of the payee, the person for whom the 
certification is made, and the amount are entered in their 
proper columns; at the same time a debit ticket is made 
for the same sum, charging the account of the drawer oi 
the check. At the close of the day the paying teller foots 
the entries of the day in the Amount column and carries the 
footing to the Day-Total column. A credit ticket is then 
made out for the certified-checks account in the individual 
ledger. When a certified check is paid, the date is entered 
in the last column. 

The paying-teller’s scratcher (see page 270) is a sheet or 
book for recording the transactions of the day at the paying- 
teller’s window. When a check is cashed, the amount is 
entered in the proper Paid column, as shown in the illustra- 
tion, Certificates of deposit, when paid, are entered as if 
they were checks of a depositor. Under the heading Sundry, 
are entered the payments of such items as do not belong 
to the other Paid columns. The General column on the 
Received side of the scratcher shows, opposite Balance For- 
ward, the amount of cash on hand from the paying-teller’s 
transactions of the previous day. Opposite Receiving Teller 
and Note Teller are placed the amounts of cash turned over 
to the paying teller by them at the close of the previous 
day’s business; and opposite Receiving Teller, Day, and 
Note Teller, Day, the amounts of cash turned over by them 
during the day. The item Balance from Clearings is for 
the amount of cash received from the clearing house when 
the balance of settlement is in favor of the bank; when the 
balance is against the bank, the amount paid the clearing 
house is entered opposite Balance to Clearings on the Paid 
side of the sheet. Under Drafts Sold are entered the 
amounts of drafts sold and the names of the purchasers. 
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When drafts are sold for cash, these entries and the entry 
of the Exchange in the proper column are the only ones 
made; when a check is taken in payment, the amount is 
entered in the proper column on the Paid side. At the close 
of the day, the footings are carried to the paying-teller’s 
settlement. ; 

The paying-teller's settlement is a sheet or book used to 
prove the day’s transactions at the paying-teller’s window. 
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It is divided into two parts—the Settlement and the Cash 
Proof. The items on the debit side of the Cash Proof are 
from the detail of the General column on the paying-teller’s 
seratcher. The designation General Items is for the total 
of the General Receipts on the debit side of the settlement 
above. On the credit side of the Cash Proof the item Checks 
and Items Paid represents the total of the column with the 
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title in the settlement above. Cash on Hand shows, in 
detail, the amount of cash on hand at the close of the day. 

In the settlement, the items under General Receipts on the 
debit side are taken from the Received side of the scratcher. 
Exchanges from Clearings shows the amotnt of checks 
received from the clearing house. Checks Certified shows 
the amount of checks certified during the day. The items 
Checks on Equitable, Clearings, Correspondents, Non-Clear- 
ings, and Expense Account are taken from the details of the 
column Checks and Items Paid on the credit side of the 
settlement. On the credit side, Checks and Items Paid 
represents the actual cash payments as shown by the 
scratcher. Correspondents (Drafts) and Exchange are taken 
from the details of General Receipts on the debit side of the 
settlement. Certified-Check Account shows the amount 
credited this account during the day, and Exchanges to 
Clearings indicates the amount of the checks taken to the 
clearing house. 

The Cash Proof affords the trial proof of the transactions 
at the paying-teller’s window, and is proved before the debit 
and credit columns of the settlement are footed. The settle- 
ment is used to expedite the balance of the proof book, 
which will be explained later. 


COLLECTION CLERK 


The collection clerk ranks next to the two bookkeepers as 
an employe of the bank. It is his duty to take charge of 
the notes, drafts, and other items received by the bank for 
collection and to see that they are paid or otherwise disposed 
of. The collection items are distinguished from credit items 
in that they are not treated as cash transactions and are 
not credited to any account in the bank until they are due 
and paid. In addition to handling this class of items, the 
collection clerk in this bank prepares the Clearings checks 
for the clearing house. The books in his charge are the 
collection register, collection tickler, and clearing-house 
register. 

The collection register is a book used for recording all items 
received by the bank for collection. Such items are received 
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either from its customers or from other banks. When one 
is received, the date of receipt is entered in the first column 
of the register, and the consecutive number given it is placed 
in the second. The name of the payer is entered in the third 


column, The name of the bank or place where a collection | 


note or check is payable is entered in the column Payable 
At. No entry is made in this column in the case of a draft 
unless it is accepted and payable at a future date. The 
column headed Collected For is for the name of the bank or 
customer for whom the item is collected. The collection 
number given the sending bank, or, if it has no number, 


the date of the letter of transmittal, is placed in the column — 


headed Sender’s No. The date of the item, its time, date 
due, and amount are then entered. If the item is subject 
to protest, ‘‘Yes’’ is entered in the Protest column; if not, 
“No” is entered. The nature and date of the item’s final 
disposition are entered in the space headed Disposition. 
This column is generally used to note the disposition of only 
those items which are paid or returned and are not entered 
in the collection tickler. 

The collection tickler (see insert) is a book in which collec- 
tion items are recorded under the dates on which they are 
due. A certain space in the tickler is allotted to each day 
in the year, so that a record of the paper due at any time 
may be seen by reference to the space headed with the 
required date. The headings of the columns are much like 
those of the collection register, but the arrangement of the 
columns themselves is different. The column headed Sent 
To is for entries showing where and when items due at outside 


points are sent away for collection. The nature and date of © 
the final disposition of each item listed are entered in the © 


Disposition column. 


The clearing-house register is a book used for recording | 


items sent to the clearing house. A column in the register 


is given to each bank that is a member of the Clearing-House © 


Association. Every other page is perforated so that it may 
be torn out, and so that the column for each bank may 
be detached for use as a memorandum slip to accompany the 
items listed on it. The record in the register is made by 
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means of a carbon sheet. Items are listed by the collection 
clerk as fast as they are turned over from the other depart- 


ments. 
The clearing-house delivery statement is a memorandum 


statement made up from the clearing-house register, and 
shows the total amount of items taken to the clearing house. 
The footing of each column in the register is placed in the 
Amount column opposite the name of the bank. The 
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statement is taken to the clearing house by the delivery 
clerk, and when the checks are delivered, each settling clerk 
signs in receipt opposite the name of his bank. 


NOTE TELLER 


The note teller ranks third as an employe of the bank. 
His duty is to look after making all discounts and loans, 
to compute discount and interest, and to receive payment 
for all notes or other items due. In this bank, he collects 
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non-clearings as well. The books in his charge are the 
discount register, discount tickler, collateral-loan register, 
discount-and-loan ledger, note-teller’s scratcher, and note- 
teller’s settlement, 

The discount register (see insert) is a book employed to 
record the notes discounted each day by the bank. Whena 
note is discounted it is given a number, which, together with 
the names of the maker, indorser, and person for whom 
it is discounted, is entered in the register. In addition to 
this, entry is made of the date of the note, the time for 
which it is to run, the time for which discount is computed, 
the date due, the rate, the amount, discount, proceeds, and 
the place where it is payable. At the close of the day, the 
Amount, Discount, and Proceeds columns are footed, and, if 
the sum of the discount and proceeds equals the amount of 
paper discounted, the entries are correct. A debit ticket 
containing the total of the Amount column is made for the 
Discount account in the general ledger, and a credit ticket of 
the total discount is made for the interest and discount 
account. The accounts of the depositors for whom dis- 
counts are made are credited from tickets made out at the 
time of the transaction. 

The discount tickler (see insert) is a book in which dis- 
counted notes are recorded under the dates on which they 
are due. The method of entry is very much like that of 
collection notes in the collection tickler. The amount of 
each note entered is placed. in the Amount-Due column. 
No entry is made in the Amount-Paid column until the 
arrival of the date with which the space is headed. The 
amounts of all notes disposed of on that day are entered in 
this column, which is footed at the close of business and a 
credit ticket of the total made for the discounts account. 
Entry of each note’s disposal is also made in the Disposition 
column. 

The collateral-loan register (see page 278) is a book used 
to record the collateral loans made each day. When a 
collateral loan is made, it is given a number, and this, with 
the date, name of the maker, time, rate, and amount, is 
entered in the register. A detailed record of the collateral 
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and its value is also entered. When interest is paid, the 
amount is entered in the Interest column, and when the note 
is paid, in whole or in part, entry is made in the Amount-Paid 
column, and the date is placed under Date of Payment. 
When collateral is changed, this fact is noted in the Collateral 
column, and a record of the substituted security is made. 

The discount-and-loan ledger (see page 280) is a book kept 
for the purpose of showing the amount of notes for which 
each customer of the bank is liable, either as maker or 
. indorser. A separate page is given to each customer for 
whom paper is carried. When a discount or loan on which 
the customer is liable is negotiated, entry is made of the date 
in the Date column, of the number in the Number-Discounted 
column, and of the date of maturity in the Due column. Ifthe 
customer for whom the note is discounted is its maker, his 
name is entered in the Maker column, and the amount under 
As Maker or Discounter in the Discounted column. If the 
note of another is discounted for him, the name of the maker 
is entered in the Maker column, and his name in the Indorser 
column. The amount is entered under As Indorser in the 
Discounted column. In either case, the amount is carried 
to the proper Balance column and added to the last amount 
shown there. When a note is paid, entry is made of the date, 
the number in the Number-Paid column, and the amount 
in the proper Paid column. The amount in the proper 
Balance column is reduced by each amount paid, so that at 
any time the customer's outstanding liability as either maker 
or indorser may be seen by referring to the last balance in 
either column. 

The note-teller’'s scratcher (see insert) is a sheet or book 
used to record the transactions of the day at the note-teller’s 
window. When a loan or discount is made for a depositor, 
his name is written under Deposits Credited and the pro- 
ceeds entered in the Loans and Discounts column. At the 
same time the amount of discount is entered in the Interest- 
and-Discount column. When an item collected for a cus- 
tomer is paid, his name is entered as before, and the amount 
is placed in the Collections column. Any charges for col- 
lection are entered in the Collection-and-Exchange column. 
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Under the heading Correspondents on the credit side of the 
scratcher, are entered the proceeds of collections made for 
banks having accounts in the individual ledger, and the 
amounts of drafts drawn in payment of collections made for 
other banks. Under Non-Clearings is entered the amount 
of non-clearing-house checks collected during the day. The 
Sundries column is used for a memorandum of the amounts of 
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such checks turned over for collection by the paying and 
receiving tellers and the mail clerk, and for items not belong- 
ing in the other special credit columns. On the debit side, 
under Currency, is entered the cash received in payment 
of notes, drafts, and non-clearing-house checks collected 
during the day. Notes and drafts charged to depositors are 
entered under Equitable. Notes payable at and certified 
by other clearing-house banks and checks on such banks 
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received in payment of collections are entered under Clear- 
ings. Checks on outside banks received in payment of 
collections, and advices of credits for collections made by 
correspondents are entered under Correspondents. The 
amount of non-clearings checks left uncollected from the 
previous day and the amount of such checks turned over 
for collection during the day are entered under Non-Clear- 
ings on the debit side. The Sundries column is used for 
entries not belonging in any of the special debit columns. 

The note-teller’s settlement is a sheet or book used to prove 
the day’s transactions at the note-teller’s window. On the 
credit side of the settlement, the entries opposite the items 
Loans and Discounts, Collections, Interest and Discount, 
Collection and Exchange, Correspondents, and Sundries are 
taken from the footings of the columns on the credit side of 
the scratcher. The item,Non-Clearings (Balance) is the 
balance of non-clearings checks unpaid from the previous 
day. Opposite Discounts is entered the footing of the 
Amount-Paid column in the discount tickler, and the item 
Loans represents the collateral loans paid during the day. 
On the debit side, the entries opposite Checks on Equitable, 
Clearings, Correspondents, and Sundries, represent the foot- 
ings of these columns on the debit side of the scratcher. 
The item Non-Clearings (Unpaid) is the amount of non- 
clearings checks remaining uncollected at the close of busi- 
ness, and is the difference between the totals of the debit 
and credit Non-Clearings columns on the scratcher. Oppo- 
site Discounts is entered the footing of the Amount column 
of the discount register; and opposite Loans the amount of 
loans made during the day, as shown by the collateral-loan 
register. Cash on Hand shows, in detail, the amount of 
cash actually on hand at the close of business, the total of 
which should equal the footing of the Currency column on 
the debit side of the scratcher. If the footings of the debit 
and credit sides of the settlement are equal, the work is 
considered correct, 
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MAIL CLERK 

The mail clerk ranks last in importarice among the employes 
of the bank, standing next to the collection clerk. It is his 
duty to attend to all incoming and outgoing cash mail items. 
He makes remittances, fills out bank drafts, and attends to 
advices. In addition to this, he has charge of the letter 
files and stationery. The books in his charge are the draft 
register, mail-clerk’s scratcher, and foreign scratcher. 

The draft register contains a record of the drafts drawn by 
the bank, one being used for each of the correspondent banks 
on which drafts are drawn. When a draft is filled out, 
entry is made of the date, the name of the person to whom 
it is payable, the amount, exchange charges, and a memo- 
randum of the purpose for which it is drawn. 

The matl-clerk’s scratcher (see page 285) is a sheet or book 
for recording the transactions with correspondent banks 
during the day in the mail-clerk’s department. When a 
remittance letter is received, the name of the bank sending 
it is entered on the debit side, under Bank. The items 
listed in the letter are then entered in the columns headed 
Equitable, Clearings, Correspondents, and Non-Clearings, 
according to the banks on which they are drawn. If the 
correspondent bank is one with which an account is carried 
in the ledger, the total of the letter is entered on the credit 
side of the scratcher in the Credited column, and a credit 
ticket is made out for the ledger. If the bank has no account, 
but a settlement is made by draft, the amount paid is 
entered in the Drafts column of the bank on which the draft 
is drawn. The exchange charge is entered in the Exchange 
column, the total of this and the draft entry equaling the 
amount of the letter. At the close of business, the columns 
on the debit and credit sides are footed and the footings 
totaled and carried to the Debit-Total and Credit-Total at 
the bottom of the scratcher. If these totals agree, the work 
is considered in balance, 

The foreign scratcher (see page 286) sis a sheet or book for 
recording checks remitted to other banks for credit. Under 
Sent To is entered the name of the bank to which the items 
are sent, and in the other columns is entered a detailed 
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record of each check. The total of each letter is charged 
to the proper bank in the individual ledger by means of a 
debit ticket. 


INDIVIDUAL-LEDGER BOOKKEEPER 


The individual-ledger bookkeeper ranks fifth in importance 
among the employes of the bank, standing next to the 
general-ledger bookkeeper. He has charge of all the accounts 
of depositors and, in this bank, the accounts of correspondent 
banks. He is brought into personal contact with depositors 
when any question arises regarding accounts, and it is his 
duty to balance pass books and return paid checks and other 
items. The individual ledger is in his charge. 

The individual ledger is a book in which the accounts of 
depositors are kept. The illustrations on pages 288 and 289 
show a depositor’s page in what is known as the Boston ledger, 
which is in general use. The accounts are arranged in 
alphabetical order and the names of the depositors are 
generally printed when the ledger is made, sufficient space 
being provided for new accounts. The first left- and right- 
hand pages, and all subsequent ones, are each divided into 
three sets of columns, as shown, one set for each day in the 
week, so that a week’s transactions on any one account 
extend across two pages. The checks are entered in the 
Checks-in-Detail column, and the deposits or credits in the 
Credit column. At the close of business, the entries of 
Checks in Detail for each account are added and the total 
is carried to the Debit column. All these columns are then 
footed, and if the entries in the Checks-in-Detail column 
have been correctly added, their total will equal that of the 
Debit column. When all the pages have been footed, the 
debit and credit footings of each page are combined and 
the total debit and total credit obtained are carried to the 
deposits account in the general ledger. In entering debits, 
it is incumbent on the bookkeeper to see that no account 
is overdrawn. 

Either after the trial balance has been taken at the close 
of business, or in the morning of the next day, the Balance 
column should be filled in and proved for each page. This 
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Balance column is then footed and the same process is 
to prove the total. When an account is found to be over- 
drawn, the entry in the Balance column is made in red ink, 
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and when the column is proved the red-ink entries are not 


footed in but are deducted from the black-ink total. 


> 


_ The bank pages of the individual ledger (see page 290) 
contain the accounts carried with correspondent banks. 
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These pages immediately follow those of the individual 


accounts and are arranged in the same manner, except that 


two blank columns for explanations take the place of the 
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Checks-in-Detail column, and that instead of a single Balance 
column there is one for Debit Balance and one for Credit 
Balance entries. The balances in the Debit-Balance col- 
umn represent what other banks owe, those in the Credit- 
Balance column what is owed to other banks. Some banks 
use only the single balance column and make the debit- 
balance entries in red ink. The entries on the bank page 
are made like those of the individual accounts, except that 
all charges are entered directly in the Debit column. At 
the close of the day, the Debit and Credit columns are footed 
and their totals carried to the Correspondents account in 
the general ledger. 


GENERAL-LEDGER BOOKKEEPER 


The general-ledger bookkeeper ranks fourth in the order of 
the bank’s employes, coming next to the tellers. In point 
of position, however, he is considered of the same importance 
as the paying teller. All the accounts of the bank center 
at his desk. He has charge of the final balance of each 
day’s work, and must keep his records in shape to present 
a statement of the bank’s condition at regular intervals or 
at short notice. The books in his charge are the general 
proof book, general ledger, and investment book. 

The general proof book (see page 292), is a book for the 
proof of the day’s work. It is made up from the receiving-, 
paying-, and note-tellers’ settlements and the mail-clerk’s 
scratcher. The columns designated State of Cash show, in 
detail, the actual cash on hand, clearings on hand and cash 
items being counted as part of the cash. The Proof of 
Cash affords a proof of the day’s cash transactions. By 
adding the cash receipts to, and deducting the cash pay- 
ments from, the balance of the previous day an amount 
equal to the cash on hand should be obtained. The total 
under Clearings in this column affords a proof of the clearings, 
and should agree with the total of the clearing-house register. 
Under Correspondents is afforded a proof of the bank page 
in the individual ledger, and under Deposits a proof of the 
entries on the depositors’ pages of the individual ledger. 
Tne columns of General Ledger are for the proof of the whole 
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day’s transactions, and the entries correspond with those of 
the general ledger. When transactions occur that affect 
accounts on the general ledger not printed on the general 
proof book, the names of the accounts are written in. 

The general ledger (see insert) contains all the general 
accounts of the bank. The arrangement of the columns is 
practically like that of the individual ledger, except that the 
upper half of each page is for the Resources accounts and 
the lower half for the Liabilities accounts. In this bank, 
the debit and credit entries are taken from the general 
proof book. In footing the debit and credit columns, all 
the entries are added and the totals are placed at the foot 
of the columns. These footings should equal those of the 
general-ledger debit and credit columns on the general proof 
book. In carrying forward the balances of the Resources, 
the entries in the debit column are added to, and those in 
the credit column subtracted from, the previous balance. 
In extending the balances of the Liabilities the usual method 
is used. At the end of each 6 mo., when a dividend is 
declared, the income and expense accounts are closed, and 
carried to profit-and-loss account. 

The form of general-ledger page shown in the illustration 
presents a daily statement of the bank's condition, and it 
is the work of but a few minutes for the bookkeeper to 
make a transcript of it when called on for a statement by 
the officers. 

The investment book (see page 294) is a book containing a 
detailed record of the securities in which the bank has 
invested a portion of its funds, and which are carried in the 
general ledger in the stocks-and-bonds account. The head- 
ings of the columns are self-explanatory. This record is 
kept by the general-ledger bookkeeper, and all changes in 
investments are noted when they are made. 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 


A clearing house is an organization of the banks in a 
banking center established in order to enable its members 
to settle their daily demands on one another in the most 
expeditious manner. Its establishment is accomplished by 
an agreement among the banks, which results in an organized 
body, in this case termed the Hartford Clearing-House 
Association. The association has a constitution, by-laws, 
officers comprising a president, secretary, treasurer, and 
manager, and a set of rules by which business is governed. 
A portion of the management of the association’s affairs is 
in the hands of various committees, which are chosen from 
among the officers of the member banks; the oversight of 
the daily routine business, however, is in the hands of a 
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Hartford National Bank, No. |. 


oe 


manager. An office is provided for the daily clearing 
transactions, and each bank is given a number to identify 
all transactions relating to it. Clearing houses are estab- 
lished in all cities of any business importance. 

Preparation for Clearing.—The checks are prepared for 
the clearing house by being entered on the clearing-house 
register, and their total is obtained on the clearing-house 
delivery statement. In preparing checks for the clearing 
house, each one is indorsed with a rubber stamp having 
the name and number of the bank that holds them. When 
all have been entered in the register and the total obtained 
and proved, the perforated page is torn out and the slips 
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for each bank are detached and fastened to the checks 
listed on them. Each of these memorandum slips, with the 
attached check, is placed in an envelope, on the outside of 
which is the name of the delivering bank, the name of the 
bank to which it is to be sent, and the total of the checks 
it contains, as shown in the illustration. The amount on 
the envelope must equal the amount opposite the name of 
the bank on the clearing-house delivery statement. 

A small memorandum, called a check-ticket is made out 
for each envelope. These are used by the settling clerks 
in the clearing house as memorandums to supply the place 
of the envelopes, which are taken away as soon as the actual 
exchange of items has been made. 


No. 1 ss 
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The next thing is to make out the settling-clerk’s statement. 
This is like the delivery statement, except that, in addition 
to showing the amount of checks on each member delivered 
by this bank to the clearing house, it shows the amount 
of checks on this bank received from each of the others, 
and the balance due the clearing house or this bank. Before 
going to the clearing house, only the entries in the debit 
column can be made. The figures in the credit column and 
the balance are entered by the settling clerk at the clearing 
house when all the other banks have delivered their pack- 
ages containing the checks on this bank. 

When the settling-clerk’s statement has been made out, 
a credit memorandum, called the clearing-house credit ticket 
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is filled out by the settling clerk. This ticket shows the 


total amount of checks delivered to the clearing house by 
this bank, and is used at the manager's desk as a memo- 


-randum by which this bank is credited. 
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The Clearing.—All the preparatory work for the clearing 
is done before 10 o’clock in the forenoon, at which time all 
banks are represented by a delivery clerk and a settlement 


clerk. When these two enter the room, the settling 


clerk 


seats himself at the desk allotted to his bank, with the 
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settling’s clerk statement before him, and the delivery clerk 
takes to the manager’s desk the credit ticket showing the 
amount of items brought. He then takes his position in 
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front of the desk occupied by the settling clerk and has the 
delivery statement and envelope of checks for each bank. 
The desks of the different members of the clearing house 
are arranged in numerical order, and at the hour for clearing 
the manager of the clearing house gives the signal for the 
exchanges to begin. Each delivery clerk moves forward 
one desk at a time, delivering to the settling clerk seated 
there the envelope containing the checks on his bank and 
taking his receipt in the Received column of the delivery 
statement, until all the exchanges have been made and the 
delivery clerk is again at the desk of his own bank. Each 
time the settling clerk receipts for an envelope he enters its 
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amount on the settling-clerk’s statement in the credit 
column. When the delivery clerk returns to his bank’s 
desk he takes the packages left there by the other banks, 
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and, after comparing their amounts with the settling- 
clerk’s statement, takes them and his delivery statement 
and returns to the bank. 
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The settling clerk remains at the clearing house to take a 
proof of his work. He foots the column of the settling- 
clerk’s statement, and, after entering the balance, fills out 
a balance ticket and sends it to the manager's desk. This 
ticket shows the amount brought to and received from the 
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clearing house, and the balance due to the bank or to the 
clearing house. 

As fast as the balance tickets are received at the manager's 
desk, the amount received is entered on the clearing-house 
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proof (see page 299), in the Banks Dr. column. The balances 
due the clearing house are entered in the Due-Clearing- 
House column, and those due the banks in the Due-Banks 
column; the check-tickets that were left at this desk by the 
delivery clerks have already been entered in the Banks Cr. 
column. The columns are then footed, and if the totals of 
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MANAGER'S RECEIPT 


CASHIER'S RECEIPT 


the Banks Dr. and Banks Cr. columns are equal, and the 
total of the Due Clearing-House column equals that of the 
Due-Banks column, a proof is effected. 

It takes at least 4 hour to obtain a correct proof, and for 
failure to have a correct statement at the end of this time 
each delinquent bank is fined. 
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After a proof has been obtained, the manager calls off the 
balances to the settling clerks, each of whom enters them on 
a form called a balance memorandum. This memorandum 
is taken to the bank by the settling clerk so that the officers 
may know the exact status of each bank in the clearing. 
The Dr. column on this memorandum shows the amounts 
due the clearing house, and the Cr. column the amounts 
due the banks. 

A settlement of the balances due is effected immediately 
after the noon hour. Balances due the clearing house are 
paid in currency and coin, and a manager’s receipt is given 
to the bank. Balances due the banks are paid in the same 
way and each bank receipts by giving a cashier's recetpt. 
Checks or other items received through the clearing house 
and that are found to be not good for any reason, are returned 
directly to the bank from which they were received. 
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| COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
| OF THE 
International 
Correspondence Schools 


International Textbook 
Company, Proprietors 


SCRANTON, PA., U.S. A. 


. SEE FOLLOWING PAGES 


A PECULIAR EXPERIENCE 


My experience is peculiar. At the time I enrolled, I was 
27 years of age and had followed the plumbing business 
successfully for 9 years. Ill health, however, forced me to 
give up working at my trade and seek employment in a new 
field. 

Being able to do light work, and having a natural inclina- 
tion toward accounting, I applied to a number of business 
firms and was invariably met with the same questions: 
‘‘What experience have you had?’’ and ‘ What references 
have you?” 

I stayed right with my Course, though, and successfully 
passed a clerical examination given by the Southern Pacific 
Company. When I presented myself to the man in charge 
of the accounting office, he asked the usual questions; and 
when I told him I was studying with the I. C. S., he was 
kind enough to appoint me at a salary of $50 a month. 

My progress since then has been in every way satisfactory. 
The past year has been the best of my life. JI have been able 
to care for a little set of books in addition to doing my reg- 
ular work and have averaged a little better than $100 a 
month. CHARLES B. Hoop, 65 Valley St., Oakland, Cal. 


SALARY INCREASED TO $1,400 A YEAR 


When I enrolled with you, I was a stenographer and type- 
writer. Jam now assistant secretary, having been appointed 
by the board of directors, and my earnings have advanced 
to $1,400 a year. I want to express my sincere thanks for 
what the Schools have done for me. 

E. G. Lorenz, 
Wisconsin Ave. and Ellicott St., Washington, D. C. 


COURSE PROVED VERY BENEFICIAL 


My Course in bookkeeping with you has proved very bene- 
ficial to me. I am at present holding a position paying me 
$100 a month. I could not fill the position acceptably 
were it not for the knowledge gained from my Course. 

L. C. Harris, 
Care Armour Steel and Foundry Co., Matthews, Ind. 


THANKS THE I. C. S. FOR GIVING HIM THE STUDY 
HABIT 


Since taking up my Course with you, I have been forced 
by circumstances to make considerable more use of it than 
I had expected to. The knowledge gained from my Course 
has been of great assistance to me. I am now bookkeeper 
and general office man for the Wabash Oil Company, with & 
salary of $90 a month and expenses. Your Course has 
helped me not only to increase my knowledge, but to a far — 
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greater extent through giving me habits of application and 
‘perseverance. STANLEY F. HINCELOT, 
Care Wabash Oil Company, Coalinga, Cal. 


NEWSBOY TO BOOKKEEPER 


When I enrolled with you, I was a newsboy. Thanks to 
_ my studies, I am now a bookkeeper employed by the Mingo 
Coal and Coke Company. My income when I enrolled was 
$15 a month; it has increased 2334 per cent. 
= The Bound Volumes alone are worth much more than the 
price of a Course. They are invaluable to a man wanting 
to advance to a better position. 
- _ T owe my position and salary to the International Corre- 
_ spondence Schools. Were it not for my Complete Commer- 
cial Course, I could not fill the position I now hold. 
ae J. M. Pratt, Hartranft, Tenn. 


OFFICE BOY TO SALESMAN—EARNINGS INCREASED 
200 PER CENT. 


-__ Tenrolled for the Bookkeeping and Business Forms Course 
while employed as an office boy. Through faithful study I 
won promotion until I became assistant to the eastern sales 
manager of the concern I work for. I am now a salesman 
for the Diamond Manufacturing Company, with an increase 
of 200 per cent. in salary and good prospects. 
Your books are the simplest and most concise volumes 
I have ever seen. I would not part with them for ten 
times what the Course cost me. Nearly every day some 
member of my family goes to the Bound Volumes for infor- 
mation. The I. C. S. is responsible for my progress. When 
T left school I knew but little more than the A B C’s. 
Frank C. Barso, Black Diamond, Cal. 


TEACHER TO PRINCIPAL 


When I began to study with you, I was teaching a country 
school and earning $35 a month. Iam now principal of the 
East Side School, of Weir, Kans., at double the salary I used 
to receive. 

Your instruction in grammar is the best I have ever seen. 
My work in grammar alone was worth the whole price of my 
Course. W. J. Witxinson, Weir, Kans. 


OFFICE BOY TO SALES AGENT 


I was an office boy when it occurred to me to take a Course 
with you. Iam now sales agent for the Fidelity Realty and 
Investment Company, with earnings many times greater 
than when I enrolled. The Bound Volumes of my Course 
have been a great help to me in all my work. 

McK. J. SULLIVAN, 1819 Keene St., Houston, Tex. 
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EARNINGS GREATLY INCREASED 


ry glad I took your Course. I have been working 
Pi the conanty secretary of this place for a year and have 
just had an offer of a better position, which I think I shall 
accept. My earnings are Folge tse than when I enrolled, 
ct to do better still. 
=o oe Miss INA McFappen, 
Dorchester, New Brunswick, Canada 


BILL CLERK TO BOOKKEEPER 


When I took up my Commercial Course with you, I was a 
bill clerk. My studies have qualified me to act as book- 
keeper for one of the largest machine manufacturing concerns 
of the West. My salary has been more than doubled. I 
could not have advanced to my present position without 
the knowledge gained from my Course. p 

R. E. WRINKLER, Charlemont Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


SCHOOL TEACHER PRAISES I. C.S. COMMERCIAL 
COURSES 


When I enrolled, I was employed as a secret service agent 
in Philadelphia at a salary of $75 a month. At present I 
am general agent for the Big Dipper Mining and Milling Com- 
pany, of Peterboro, Canada. I sometimes earn as much as 
$200 in a month. 

Your Commercial Course has been of an especial advantage 
to me in giving me a knowledge of modern business forms. 
I am a high Se graduate and have taught public school 
two terms. Your method of instruction is the best I have 
ever come in contact with or heard of, being easy for any one 
to understand, and practical every way. 

W. Brown, R. F. D. 6, Chambersburg, Pa. 


SALARY DOUBLED 


Since enrolling for my Commercial Course with you, my 
salary has increased 100 per cent. I am now employed as 
clerk in the general office of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company. WituiaM G. Brown, 

2109 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


COMMERCIAL COURSE HAS BENEFITED HIM EVERY 
WAY 


My Commercial Course has been beneficial to me in eve 
way. I wrote English well enough at the time I enroll : 
but being a Frenchman, and having left school very young 
(at the age of 13), all I knew was gathered here and there 
without any regular method or teacher. I Was eager to 
secure a systematic course in arithmetic—and I wanted to 
_— too, how bookkeeping was carried on in the United 

ates. 


On all these points I have been satisfied, because my 
studies with you forced me to collect and concentrate my 
knowledge in order to get ahead. I went through what I 
consider a serious examination and won a great deal of con- 


fidence in myself. 


Many good positions have been offered to me, among 
them: (1) Commissary of the Haitian Government dele- 
gated to control the railway of the “ Plaine du Cul-de-Sac’’; 
(2) bookkeeper to a produce exportation and banking firm; 
also bookkeeper for a sugar refining company—the Agricul- 
tural Industrial Exploitation Company; (3) teacher of 
agricultural and industrial accounting and bookkeeping in 
_ the school of pi ae sciences; (4) secretary and interpreter 

to the National ilway Company of Haiti, which company 
is a branch of the United Haiti Corporation, whose head- 
quarters are in the Land Title Building, in Philadelphia, Pa. 

Although I have not yet completed my Course, I have 
reason to be thankful to you. 

C. M. Dupuy, Port-au-Prince, Haiti 


TEAMSTER TO MANAGER 


At the time I enrolled with you, I was working as a yard 
man and teamster for the Hawkeye Lumber Company, at 
Mount Ayr, Iowa. Later I was sent to Oakville, Iowa, as 
manager forthesamecompany. After 2 years and 8 months 
I came to Humeston, where I am now working as manager 
for the company. 

I have been helped to a marked degree by my Course. 
In fact, I do not think I should be able to hold my present 

sition were it not for the knowledge gained from my 

urse. Please feel free to refer to me any one wanting 
information about the Schools. 
James E. FRANE, 
Care Hawkeye Lumber Company, Humeston, Iowa 


FARM HAND TO CHIEF CLERK 


When I enrolled with you, I was working on a farm and 
knew nothing about commercial practices. I am now chief 
_ elerk for the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, at Berlin, 
Ont. Inasmuch as I have a lot of bookkeeping to do in 
connection with my work, your Course has been a very great 
help to me. Amos Rupy, : 

95 St. Joseph St., Berlin, Ontario, Canada 


HELPER IN A WOOLEN MILL TO BOOKKEEPER 


At the time I enrolled, I was employed as helper in a 
woolen mill. Now I am bookkeeper for the Albany Branch 
of the Fairbanks Scale Company, dealers in scales, gas 
engines, mill supplies, etc. My salary is double what it was 
when I enrolled. In addition to brightening my prospects 
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and increasing my earnings, your Course gave me the study 
habit—which is invaluable to any young man. 
ERNEST Rog, 
329 Hamilton St., Albany, N. Y. 


HIS COMMERCIAL COURSE WON HIM A FINE POSITION 


I knew nothing whatever of typewriting, stenography, or 
bookkeeping, before enrolling with you. Six months after 
enrolling, I went to Winnipeg, Man., and quickly secured a 
position with a prominent law firm in that city. After 
a year I resigned to accept a more remunerative position 
in the Winnipeg office of the Canadian Pacific Railroad, 
with which company I have been connected ever since. 
My earnings are far greater than when I enrolled. 

Joun S. McNa.tiy, Glammis, Ontario, Canada 


NEWSBOY TO COURT REPORTER 


At the time of enrolling, I was a newsboy. I am nowa 
court reporter here, and have a good salary. I recently 
reported three very important cases. People appear to be 
incredulous when I tell them that I learned shorthand from 
the I. C. S.; but I am always proud to convince them that 
you taught me practically everything I know. 

Frank D. E.tis, Booneville, Miss. 


FARM HAND TO STENOGRAPHER AND BOOKKEEPER 


I had a fairly good common school education at the time 
of enrolling for Stenography with you. After enrolling, I 
studied whenever a little spare time offered—such as nights 
and wet days when it was not possible to work on the farm. 
After seven months I have gone through enough of my 
Course to understand it thoroughly. I then applied for and 
received a position with the Bradley Supply Company as 
stenographer and bookkeeper. I am still holding the posi- 
tion and have never had any trouble with my work. The 
young man who wants to get a good business education can 
not do better than to enroll with you. 

S. H. SMygErs, 
Care Bradley Supply Company, Bradley, Ohio 


INCOME INCREASED 380 PER CENT. 


At the time I enrolled, I was employed as cashier for the 
Hub Clothirg Store. Now I arm stenographer and billing 
clerk for the Blish Milling Company. My income has been 
increased 380 per cent. I can say from actual experience 
that the method of correspondence instruction employed 
by the I. C. S. is perfect in every detail. 

Miss Maciz D. Jounson, Seymour, Ind. 
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$14 A WEEK TO $2,000 A YEAR 
As you will remember, I took your Bookkeeping Course. 


_ When I had finished the mathematical part, [ stood for a 
_ Civil Service examination, made a good grade, and was 


appointed to a regular position. This, I think, is unusual. 
I go on duty at 3:30 Pp. M. and work until 1:30a.M. All the 
rest of the day is my own. Having so much spare time, I 
decided to go into the advertising business. I did so, and 
am doing well. To make a long story short, I have bettered 
myself every way. My earnings have jumped from $l4a 


- _ week to $2,000 a year. 


W. D. Givan, 
Care Independent Advertising Company, Nashville,Tenn. 


SALARY MULTIPLIED BY 5 


When I enrolled for your Stenographic Course, I was a 
beginner in typewriting and was earning $25 a month. For 
the last two years I have been Secretary for the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Sheffield Company, and President of the National 
Bank, as well as President of the Sheffield C. I. Pipe & 
Foundry Company. My regular salary is 5 times greater 
than when I enrolled—and I make a lot of extra money 
besides. 

Before enrolling with you, I had attended a State Normal 
School College in Florence, Ala., for several years. I think 
the I. C. S. offers the very best method of obtaining a knowl- 
edge of shorthand. I most strongly indorse the Schools 
and shall always speak a good word when the opportunity 
offers. B. F. WEAK Ley, Box 215, Sheffield, Ala. 


WINS PROMOTION 


My Course with the I. C. S. has done everything for me. 

I had no business education at all at the time I enrolled; but 

by devoting my after-work hours to study I have attained 

a good knowledge of my work and have been promoted to 

a position paying three times what I used to get. I cannot 
say too much in favor of your Commercial Course. 
Miss Lima CUMMINGS, 

735 Eleventh St., Owensboro, Ky. 


TELEGRAPH OPERATOR BECOMES STENOGRAPHER 


My Business Course with you has proved of substantial 
value to me. When I enrolled, I was employed as night 
telegraph operator in a railroad station. My present posi- 
tion is that of head stenographer in the wholesale office of 
the C. F. Hovey Co., of Boston. 

C. W. DARLING, 


Prospect St., Stoughton, Mass. 
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SALARY INCREASED 85 PER CENT. 


When I enrolled for a Commercial Course with you, I was 
working as a bookkeeper in a clothing store. Now I am 
employed by the P. & R. Railroad Company as stenographer 
at the Reading Terminal in this city. My salary has been 
increased 85 per cent. I think your method excellent. | 

LEon R. FrRiprrict, 
770 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


COURSE PROVES VERY BENEFICIAL 


I am pleased to state that my Stenographic Course with 
you has proved most beneficial. When I started with the 
I. C. S., I had just finished my school work and knew nothing 
whatever of shorthand or typewriting. At present I am in 
the employ of one of Camden’s prominent lawyers and am 
able to fill my position to his entire satisfaction. If I had 
not taken your Course, it would not be possible for me to 
hold my present position. 

MILDRED A. Cooper, Blackwood, N. J. 


FACTORY HAND BECOMES STENOGRAPHER 


I shall never regret the time spent in going through your 
Complete Stenographic Course. he I. C. S. method of 
instruction is unsurpassed, being thorough in every particular. 
Before enrolling, I was a factory hand getting small pay. 
I now hold a position as stenographer with a much greater 
salary. TuEoporE H. House, Lambertville, N. BT 


COURSE DOUBLES HIS SALARY 


At the time I enrolled, I was working for the Denver 
Multigraphing Company, at asmall salary. I studied nights 
at a business college, but as the teachers gave me but little 
attention I decided to enroll for your Course in Stenography. 
I learned rapidly by your method and was soon able to take 
ordinary dictation. As the consequence of this, my employer 
practically doubled my salary. I attribute the increase 
entirely to the instruction received from you. 

Emit SCHULTZ, 3622 West 5th Ave., Denver, Colo. 


CLERK BECOMES BOOKKEEPER AND HAS SALARY 
DOUBLED 


When I took out my Course with you, I was an assistant 
clerk in the coal office for the Logan Valley Store Company, 
of Beaverdale, Pa. I have been promoted and am now 
bookkeeper with twice the salary I received before enrolling. 
Your system of teaching is excellent. 

RicHARD GREEN, 
Care Logan Valley Store Co., Beaverdale, Pa. 
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FARMER BOY TO MANAGER 
Six years have passed since I, a farmer boy, enrolled with 


the I. C. S. At present I have an excellent position with 


A. Booth & Company, of Chicago, as traveling salesman and 

manager of the Grand Rapids branch of the company. 

_ Were it not for the training received from you, I could not 
fill my position acceptably. 

CHARLES F. HEILMAN, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


RAPID ADVANCEMENT IN POSITION AND SALARY 


When I enrolled, I held a ition as receiving clerk in the 
bottling department of the Minneapolis Brewing Company. 
I am now a cashier for the same firm and am drawing $40 a 
month more than when I enrolled. 

: GEORGE KOEMPTGEN, 
Care Minneapolis Brewing Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


PASSED CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION 


I take great pleasure in stating that my Commercial Course 
with you has greatly benefited me. When I enrolled, I was 
a bookkeeper; since then I have taken the Civil Service 
examination and won appointment as a railway mail clerk 
with the Nashville & St. Louis R. P.O. My salary is $30 a 
month greater than when I enrolled and I am to have an 
increase next year. ArTHUR H. JAMEs, 

105 E. Penna. St., Evansville, Ind. 


INSTALLS A SYSTEM AND HAS HIS SALARY DOUBLED 

Since enrolling with you my salary has been nearly 
doubled, and I am to receive another increase soon. During 
the last year, I installed an accounting system with special 
columnar books for a real estate concern and have also 
audited a coal and teaming company’s books for them. 
This was outside my regular work. I cannot too strongly 
praise the system followed by the BE eae 

W. H. TImMMERING, 
4802 Portland Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYE PRAISES HIS COURSE 


At present I am in the Civil Service, post-office department. 
My Course with you has been of great benefit to me, and 
heartily recommend the I. C. S. to those unable to attend 
a college. H. M. SHeparD, Mitchell, S. Dak. 


ENGINEER GOES INTO BUSINESS FOR HIMSELF 


When I enrolled, I was an engineer. Soon afterwards 
I quit engineering and went into the grocery business for 
myself. Although I have not yet completed my Course, 
I have learned to keep a set of books, and do not regret 
having enrolled. I have no trouble whatever understanding 
the lessons. J. D. Saver, Carterville, Md. 
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ASSISTANT BOOKKEEPER BECOMES HEAD BOOK- 
KEEPER 


It gives me pleasure to inform you that I have derived 
great benefit as a result of my study of your Bookkeeping 
and Business Forms Course. When I enrolled, I was cashier 
and assistant bookkeeper for Michael Ambach & Sons, of 
this city. I was recently appointed head bookkeeper, which 
position I am able to fill wags ee thanks to my studies 
with you. S. W. RicHMonpD, 

1317 W. North Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


WEAVER BECOMES BOOKKEEPER 


When I enrolled with you, I was a broad silk weaver. 
I am now bookkeeper and cashier for the Schwarzschild & 
Sulzberger Company, with my salary more than doubled. 
Your Bound Volumes have been valuable to me. I would 
not care to part with them. 
Haro.tp Lean, 
1031 East 19th Ste, Paterson, N. J. 


CLERK TO PRINCIPAL OF SCHOOL 


When I enrolled with you for a Business Course I did not 
even know how to study. I was at that time a clerk in a 
general store, getting only a small salary. I studied faith- 
fully in spare time and advanced to a position as head book- 
keeper for Ford & Company, publishers, of Toronto. At 
present I am owner and principal of Murrant’s Business 
School. My earnings have increased more than 300 per cent. 
since I enrolled with you. 

R. A. Murrant, 
124 Amelia St., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


TEACHER TO ASSISTANT CASHIER 


When I enrolled with you for Bookkeeping I was teaching 
school and had to study my Course in odds and ends of time. 
The knowledge gained from my Course was very valuable 
to me in a mercantile business, which I entered some time 
after enrolling; it is still more valuable in my present posi- 
tion—that of assistant cashier of the People’s State 
of this place. F. B. Knorr, 

; Madison Lake, Minn. 


THANKS THE I. C.S. FOR HIS SUCCESS 


The advantages gained from my Business Course with you 
have been many. Since taking the Course, I have been given 
full charge of the books of the N. A. Daniels’ Dry Goods and 
Clothing Stores, as well as of the company’s real estate, 
mortgage, and bond business. I am also able to handle success - 
fully the books of the city treasury of Eaton Rapids, having 
been elected in 1906. My success has been so great that at 
the death of N. A. Daniels, I was appointed administrator 
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ae of the $100,000 estate. I have charge of the store, hotel, 
nine dwelling houses, and a good deal of personal property. 


__. My progress has been owing largely to the knowledge gained 
_ from my Course with you. 


C. D. Knapp, Eaton Rapids, Mich. 


SALARY INCREASED $20 A MONTH 


My studies with you have helped me in every way. When 
I enrolled, I was clerking in a store here. I am now a book- 
keeper and have increased my earnings $20 a month. 
G. S. Jounson, Ivydale, W. Va. 


| LABORER TO FOREMAN 
When I enrolled for a Business Course, I was a common 


 Jaborer in a saw mill. Having acquired the study habit, 


I was able to advance to a position as foreman and to add 
$35 a month to my salary. The knowledge of arithmetic 
gained from my Course was worth far more than the Course 


cost me. Oxar P. Jenson, 


Fernie, British Columbia, Canada 


OFFICE BOY TO BOOKKEEPER 


I cannot say too much in favor of your excellent Course. 
The instruction is so arranged as to be easily understood, 
and cannot fail to give to the student a thorough and _prac- 
tical knowledge of the subject he is studying. Before 
enrolling with you, I was strongly advised by different 
persons not to take a course by mail. Happening to meet 
a couple of your enthusiastic students, however, I was so 
fortunate as to enroll. As a result I have been able to 
advance from a position as office boy to a position as book- 
keeper and have, of course, won a substantial increase in 
salary. ALLEN L. BRICKENDEN, 
191 Logan Ave., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


LABORER TO MANAGER 


When I enrolled for my Course with you, I was employed 
as a common laborer. Thanks to my studies, I have 
advanced to a position as manager and have increased my 
earnings more than 100 per cent. Naturally I do not regret 
having taken a Course with the 1G. S. 

S. F. Ivey, Benson, N. C. 


LABORER BECOMES TIMEKEEPER 


At the time I enrolied, I was a day laborer for the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company. Owing to the knowledge gained 
from my Course I have become timekeeper for the same 
concern and have increased my earnings $50 a month. 
I am very thankful to the I. C. S. for the benefits derived 
from my Course. J. H. Hotes, 

Care Anaconda Copper Mining Company, Rocker, Mont. 
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How Home Study Increases Earnings and 
Opportunities for Advancement 


Whether you wish to secure promotion and greater earn- 
ings in your present work or wish to change to a more con- 
genial occupation, the International Correspondence Schools 
offer a practical solution of the problem, 


In the modern business and industrial world, other 
things being equal, the man who is preferred is the man 
who knows. Employers are too busy to turn offices and 
shops into schoolrooms. And while a man can learn a great 
deal through slow and laborious experience, if he depends 
on experience alone he is likely to be outstripped by those 
who avail themselves of well-arranged, well-illustrated, easily 
understood Courses that give the student the benefit of the 
knowledge and experience of experts. 


It is possible that Chance may drag a man out of a rut 
into a place of greater responsibility and gteater pay, and 
that Luck may keep him there. But success is a hundred 
times more likely and more secure if a definite, systematic | 
method of acquiring money-earning knowledge is followed. 
Then a man will be ready to take advantage of all his oppor- 
tunities—will be able to create opportunities if they do not 
come fast enough. 


Origin and Growth of the International 
Correspondence Schools 


Thomas J. Foster, President of the International Corre- 
spondence Schools, introduced, in 1891, the I. C. §S. method 
of teaching the trades and professions by mail with special 
home-study textbooks and a system of direction and correc- 
tion of students’ work. Nineteen years of successful teach- 
ing show that this system supplies the great educational need 
of the world; it carries practical, money-earning knowledge 
to eo that cannot leave home nor give up work 
to seek it. 


The work of the I. C. S. is thre>fold: Teaching employed 
persons the science of their trades or professions; preparing 
misplaced and dissatisfied people for congenial or better- 
paying work; giving young, unemployed persons the training 
necessary to enable them to start at good salaries in chosen 
vocations. 


_Nearly one hundred and fifty railroad companies—inclu- 
ding some of the largest in the world—have made arrange- 
ments with the Schools to instruct their employes. This is 
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one of the greatest distinctions ever conferred on any edu- 
cational institution; and the continuance of these arrange- 
ments is conclusive evidence of the practical results 
produced. 


Distinctive Features of the I. C. S. System 


1. Courses of instruction for particular occupations, in 
which are taught only the facts, processes, pa principles 
necessary to qualify the student for responsible positions. 


2. Textbooks prepared for each Course; principles applied 
in examples of practical value; frequent revisions to keep pace 
with the latest developments and most modern methods. 


8. Through examination and correction of the written 
work of students, and full, clear, and exact written explana- 
tions of all difficulties met by students. 


Responsibility and Permanency 


The Schools are owned by the International Textbook 
Company. This Company is incorporated, has a paid-up 
capital of $6,000,000. References: the commercial agencies; 
all bankers, city officials, clergymen, and other prominent 
a of Scranton; and I. C. S. students in all parts of the 
world. 


Three buildings have been erected in Scranton solely to 
carry on the I. C. S. system of teaching by mail. Two of 
these buildings are on Wyoming Avenue and are occupied 
by the business, advertising, and accounting departments; 
the third building, a mammoth structure on Ash Street, 
contains the textbook, instruction, illustrating, and publish- 
ing departments. The total floor space of these three build- 
ings is about seven acres; the cost of construction was 
$690,000. The Company at present employs 3,000 persons 
in its various departments. The amount af mail matter 
handled each day averages 30,000 pieces. The daily output 
of the printing department is 34 tons. The annual postage 
bill is $125,000. More than $1,500,000 has been spent in 
the preparation of special home-study textbooks, and 
$250,000 is expended annually in improving them. 

More than 360 Experts, Instructors, and Assistants are 
occupied in writing and revising the I. C. S. Textbooks and 
in examining and correcting the work of students. The 
ee of the Schools are protected by 6,500 United 

tates and foreign copyrights. 

No other correspondence school has the experience, the 
system, nor the capital to provide such training as is afforded 
by the Internationa] Correspondence Schools. 
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The Correspondence Method 


Is instruction by mail practicable? < 

Fifteen years ago this question was familiar one, for the 
correspondence method was then young. At that time it 
was also a proper question: it is not now. The International 
Textbook Company has published a book giving the names 
and addresses of 107,000 students that have completed the 
Courses of the International Correspondence Schools or sub- 
stantial portions of their Courses. If a new edition of this 
book were printed now the total would be still greater. 
More than 225,000 other students have completed _mathe- 
matical and physical subjects and drawing. An I. C. §. 
booklet gives brief outlines of the advancement of 3,000 
successful students. These thousands of successful students 
are not exceptional persons. They have come from all walks 
of life, hampered by almost every kind of difficulty. What 
they have done through home study, others can do. , 

Teaching is merely imparting information and developing 
thought. If instruction by mail is not practicable—if the 
personal plan is the only good plan—then the printing of 
newspapers is wrong; instead of writing letters we should 
talk to people; resident schools are at fault in using books, 
for all this is but teaching by the printed or the written word. 

Is it the sight of a teacher in a class room—his flesh-and- 
blood presence—that advances the student? Is it not rather 
the knowledge he imparts? 

In correspondence instruction, teachers write things 
instead of saying them. Instead of listening to oral lectures, 
the correspondence student has illustrated printed lectures, 
which he can read until he understands. 2 

It is claimed that the presence of a teacher is an inspiration, 
but thousands of great men acquired their education without 
the presence of a teacher; and if we have not enough desire 
for special knowledge to inspire us to study, we scarcely can 
hope to achieve great things, even with the constant urging 
of a present teacher. In schools, hours are taken up la ely 
with recitations; the student in any case must do most of his 
studying at home. 

The plan of getting a perfect understanding of a con- 
templated work before undertaking to engage in it is the 
right way. What would we think of a person that wanted 
to go into court and argue cases before getting a good 
mastery of the law? How would a young man be received 
if he went to a bank and wanted to keep the books before 
getting a thorough knowledge of bookkeeping? Preparation 
always must come first, and the I. C. S. Courses, being written 
especially for the home student, afford the best means in 
existence by which he may prepare himself thoroughly and 
easily, without loss of time and at reasonable expense, for 
the place he longs to fill. 
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Advantages of the I. C. S. System 


1. You Study at Home.—You do not have to leave home 
to secure an education; the education comes to you. 

2. No Time Lost From Work.—You can keep right on 
with your work and study during spare hours. Our Courses 
make spare time profitable. 

3. You Study When it is Convenient.—Our Schools never 
close. You can begin to study when you please, and take 
your own time. 

4. We Teach Wherever the Mails Reach.—You can move 


from place to place while studying. We have students in 


every country. 
read iar eee sae Og bg cag net textbooks to buy. 

e furnish all Instruction Papers, Return Envelopes, and 
Information Blanks. re 

6. Specially Prepared Instruction Papers.—Our Papers 
have been written especially for correspondence instruction 
by men expert in both theory and practice. 

7. Education and Experience Combined.—The I. C. S. 
system is an ideal one for thousands because it enables one 
to combine education and experience by immediately using 


in daily work the knowledge gained through studies. 


8. Complete in Every Respect.—While our Courses begin 
at the beginning, they are complete treatises in their respec- 
tive lines. They are thus adapted to the needs both of men 
with limited educations and of those possessing knowledge 
of elementary subjects. 

9. Cost is Slight.—The prices charged are much smaller 
than the fees of other high-grade educational institutions. 
You can pay in monthly instalments. _We prepay all postage 
on mail sent by us to students in the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico. Those in other countries are required to pay 
a percentage of such postage. All students are required to 
send matter to the Schools postage prepaid. 

10. Instruction Private-—Your instruction is conducted 
privately. No one but usneed know that you are a student. 

11. Only Spare Time Required—Your studies need not 
interfere with business or social engagements. This is impos- 
sible with night schools or other systems of class instruction. 

12. Written Explanations.—Our written explanations are 
always with you and can be reviewed—oral ones cannot. 

18. You Are a Class by Yourself.—You get all the instruc- 
tion and do all the reciting, because the Instructor attends 
to you alone. 

14. Backward Students Assisted —We take great pains 
with backward students; our best friends are those that 
required the most assistance. 
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Our Students Earn While They Learn 


While I wanted to take a Course of instruction, I had a 
family to support and feared I could not stand the cost, so 
I waited almost three years. At the end of that time I was 
in the same position and I realized that to increase my earn- 
ing capacity I would have to do something. _So I enrolled 
for your Mechanical Drawing Course, completing it in about 
10 months. Before I was half way through my Course 
I began making money through my drawings. I found that, 
instead of going out evenings and spending money, I could 
stay home and make money. Under separate cover, I send 
you a blueprint of the first job I undertook—a large bake 
oven; I got $35 for the drawing, and $25 a week for over- 
seeing the completion of the work. Since then I have sold 
four of these prints and have several other persons interested 
in similar ovens. I am not in my own office but I gave up 
my old work about a year ago and expect to have my office 
built by the last of this month. I would not, for many 
thousands of dollars, be put back in the position where 
I first was when I heard of the International Correspondence 
Schools. FRANK R. GALBRAITH, Coalport, Pa. 


Find What the I. C. S. Can Do For You. 


If you do not find a mailing card enclosed with this Hand- 
book cut out coupon below and mark as directed. 


International Correspondence Schools, Scranton, Pa. 


Please explain, without further obligation on my part, how I can qual- 
ify for larger salary and advancement to the position 
before which I have marked X. 


Mechanical Draftsman 
Telephone Engineer 
Electric Lighting Supt. 
Mechanical Engineer 
Surveyor 

Stationary Engineer 
Civil Engineer 

Building Contractor 
Architectural Draftsman 
Architect 

Structural Engineer 
Banking 

Mining Engineer 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 

Advertising Man 

Show-Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Commercial Law 
Illustrator 

Civil Service 

Chemist 

Textile-Mill Superintendent 
Electrician 

Electrical Engineer 
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